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An Examination of Fascism 


I—The Utility of Fascism 


By PHILIP MARSHALL BROWN 
Professor of International Law, Princeton University 


SCIST principles, like the 
F ssienee of grammar, may be 
said to have been evolved from 
practice. Fascism was not created, as 


- was Marxism, from a set of precon- 


ceived principles. Its theories of gov- 
ernment and social justice grew out of 
experience. It is purely empirical. Its 
philosophy is pragmatism; its sole 
guiding principle is that working prin- 
ciples are to be discovered in actual 
practice. 

The necessity that created fascism 
was the threat of communism in Italy. 
If not committed originally to any 
theories, fascism was certainly the 
enemy of communistic theories. What- 
ever happened, Italy must be spared 
the horrors of bolshevism. The first 
manifestation of fascism in 1921 and 
1922, therefore, took the form of 
rough and ready, extra-legal methods 
to combat the Communists. This re- 
sulted specifically in ‘“squadism,” 
bands composed mainly of determined 


youths prepared to risk their lives in 
order to suppress communistic con- 
spiracies that were spreading discon- 
tent, disorder and anarchy. This task 
was accomplished with great daring, 
ingenuity, and some inevitable ex 
cesses. 


During the period immediately after 
the armistice of November, 1918, the 
ordinary machinery of gover”.ment in 
Italy had broken down. The elder 
statesmen gave signs of paralysis. 
They were utterly unequal to the task 
of suppressing communistic disorders 
and arresting the general trend to- 
ward national demoralization. Par- 
liamentarism was bankrupt. Political 
parties had ceased to have any prac- 
tical significance. Politicians seemed 
more intent on overthrowing the ex- 
isting government in order to enjoy 
power than to deal intelligently and 
patriotically with the ungisguised 
menace of anarchy. 


Fascism, therefore, after its first 
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great achievements of routing the 
Communists, found itself confronted 
with the necessity of providing the 
nation with a strong government able 
to meet the urgent needs of this ap- 
palling situation. Its political philos- 
ophy at the outset was largely nega- 
tive, expressing itself in an abhor- 
rence for parliamentarism, a system 
which in Italy, as also in other coun- 
tries, had degenerated into numerous 
political groups animated in the main 
by personal ambitions. In supplying 
the deficiencies of parliamentarism, 
however, fascism has evolved a politi- 
cal philosophy peculiarly its own, 
which is of immense significance. 
First of all, the State is to be re- 
garded as a complete whole, in which 
there is no room for political dissen- 


‘sions or schisms. In Fascist language 
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it is termed a “corporative, uni- 
tarian,” “totalitarian” State. The na- 
tion has been defined by Mussolini 
as being “not merely the sum-total of 
living individuals, nor the instrument 
of parties for their own ends, but an 
organism comprising the unlimited 
series of generations of which indi- 
viduals are merely transient elements; 


Ba it is the supreme synthesis of all the 
material and non-material values of 


the race.” He has also said: ‘‘All in 
the State, none against the State, none 
outside the State. * * * The people 
must be organized in one State or they 
will be a the mercy of the first group 
of adventurers from within or of any 
horde of invaders from without.” The 
Fascist conception of the State as a 
living organism is essentially the 
Pauline conception of unity. All mem- 
bers of the body politic are dependent 
upon each other. No member has the 
right to contend against another nor 
to oppose the State any more than 
a Catholic priest or layman would be 
warranted in combating the Church. 
In this complete identification of 
the government with the State there 
is obviously no place for political par- 
ties. “The Opposition,” says Mussolini, 
‘is not necessary to the functioning 
of a healthy political régime. The Op- 


position is both stupid and useless in 
a totalitarian régime such as is the 
Fascist régime * * * but we have 
the opposition in ourselves. * * * 
We are not like old nags who need 
the stick to quicken us. * * * The © 
opposition we find above all things in 
the difficult objectives of life, which, 
like a vast mountain of opposition, 
may well exhaust spirits superior to 
our own,” 

It is essential to stress this extraor- 
dinary conception of the State in 
order to understand the practical 
operations of fascism and to evaluate 
properly some of the criticism of the 
régime. All other theories and predi- 
lections must take account of this 
unique ideal of the “totalitarian” 
State. Political parties are not only 
proscribed but so also the conven- 
tional claims of democracy to ma- 
jority rule—an ideal rarely attained 
anywhere—and to representative gov- 
ernment are rejected. Fascism does 
not concede the democratic privilege 
of grumbling, of factious criticism or 
of hostile attacks to overthrow a gov- 
ernment considered as identical with 
the State itself. Criticism and public 
opinion must find expression in other 
ways, but always in a spirit of loyal 
collaboration with the government. 
There is no freedom for factious op- 
position of the nature of “defeatism.” 
Academic criticism is not welcome. 
What is demanded is really the “gsa- 
cred union” of the entire nation in 
time of peace. 

Fascism maintains that government 
has two functions, the one to carry on 
the ordinary civil administration and 
the other to further by every possible 
means the material, social, intellec- 
tual, moral and spiritual interests of 
the whole people. Nothing that con- 
cerns the welfare of every citizen can 
be indifferent to the government. 
This conception of the functions of 
government must not be misunder- 
stood, however, as paternalistic. Fas- 
cism believes in respecting individual 
initiative. It is opposed to the intru- 
sion of the State in business, industry 
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or any field where individual initia- 
tive may properly find expression. 
The principle followed by fascism is 
that the State should foster and sup- 
port individual enterprise wherever 
needed. In this sense it is against the 
principle of laissez-faire. 

The most interesting illustration of 
this function of the State is to be 
found in syndicalism, that amazing 
creation of fascism for the solution 
of the thorny problem of the relations 
of capital and labor. The employers 
and the employes in all the various 
industries and professions are organ- 
ized into separate syndicates with 
joint representation on special boards 
for the regulation of wages, condi- 
tions of labor, tenure of position, pro- 
tection against illness, unemployment, 
&c. Efficacious machinery is pro- 
vided for the settlement of all dis- 
putes without recourse to strikes. 
Fascist theory is that all industry is 
a public service and that strikes are 
an injury to society as a whole. They 
have been made illegal and criminal, 
but they are also unjustifiable by rea- 
son of the success of syndicalism. No 
other nation would seem to have had 
anything like the success of fascism 
in its protection of the interests of 
capital and labor. It is an extraordi- 
nary achievement, worthy of the 
closest study and admiration. 

Concerning the organization of the 
government, fascism, while retaining 
the old forms of administration with 
important modifications, namely, in 
the preservation of the monarchy, the 
Senate, the Chamber of Deputies and 
the Ministries, has identified itself 
completely with the government 
through the medium of the Grand 
Council of the party. No important 
decisions may be taken by the gov- 
ernment without the concurrence of 
the Grand Council. This is the natural 
consequence of the Fascist theory of 
the “corporative”’ State. But while the 
State and fascism are identical, fas- 
cism has preserved intact its separate 
organization, and has thus guarded 
against the danger of a loss of esprit 
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de corps and of the disintegration 
which might ensue if it had disbanded 
and become merged as an incidental 
part of the machinery of the govern- 
ment. 


With respect to the administration — 


of justice, fascism seems to have no 
desire to intervene except to insure 
respect for law and for public secur- 
ity. Its achievements in securing the 
conviction of the leading criminals in’ 


the notorious Mafia that had terror- 


ized Sicily and defied the government 
for so many generations, and also of 
the heads of the infamous Camorra of 
Naples, are nothing short of astound- 
ing. This was all accomplished by the 
use of normal judicial processes. Fas- 


cism does not believe, however, in a 


blind reverence of the principle of a 


“government of laws and not of men” 
which too often results in judicial im- 


potency. It reinforces the administra- 


tion of justice so that men may live 
securely in the protection of their 
rights. It would simply be incredible 
now to imagine in Italy such a reign 
of terror as that being carried on by 
“gunmen” in the United States. One 
may well wonder why gangsters with 
Italian names are able to flourish in 
the United States when they could 
not exist for a day in Italy! 


The solution of the unhappy dispute : 


of a half century between the Papacy 
and Italy is another illustration of the 
practical attitude of fascism in con- 
formity with the principle of the ab- 
solute unity of the State. It also wit- 
nessed to Fascist belief in spiritual 
values in the State. The Roman 
Church is justly esteemed by most 
Italians, whether faithful communi- 
eants or not, as a great national asset. 
It is essentially Italian, and so long 
as it remained aloof or hostile it was 
a heavy liability. The complete unifi- 
cation of Italy longed for over the cen- 
turies could not become a reality un- 
less Church and State were fully rec- 
onciled. A great load has now been 
lifted by the Vatican treaty. In Rome 
the priests and the theological stu- 
dents from all over the world go about 
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for the responsibility of citizenship. : 
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with an air of contentment and free- 


’ toward which faithful 


dom that contrasts strikingly with the 
atmosphere of restraint and antago- 
nism so much in evidence before peace 
was made. Church and State can now 
work cheerfully together for the high- 
est welfare of a united Italy. Rome 
is now more than ever a great interna- 
tional centre of expanding influence 
Catholics 
throughout the world may turn with 
greater sympathy and respect. 

It would be well worth while to ex- 
amine many of the other achieve- 
ments and activities of fascism to 
discover its working philosophy, no- 
tably in the training of the young 
through the Balilla and Avanguardia 


Enough may have been adduced to in- 
dicate its nature and methods. The 
principle of solving problems as they 
arise, in accordance with Italian psy- 
chology, has been followed with in- 
fectious enthusiasm and daring inge- 
nuity. Fascism believes that ‘‘the only 
vice is inertia, the only virtue en- 
thusiasm.” With such a spirit and - 
freedom from preconceived theories, 
the Italian people are experiencing not 
merely a great national renaissance; 
they are also giving to the world a 
new conception of the State at a time 
when old political dogmas seem to 
have demonstrated their painful in- 
adequacy. 


II—The Weaknesses of Fascism 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 
Burgess Professor of Public Law, Columbia University 


ity of fascism cannot be chal- 

lenged by its severest critic. The 
régime has served as a text for many 
discussions of the principle of dicta- 
torship and for many re-examinations 
of the democratic theory. This debate, 
which has gone on for nine years and 
which shows no tendency to slacken, 
has been well worth while even though 
the debaters may have stated their 
cases too extremely. 


Before fascism those who espoused 
the principle of dictatorship had to 
do so theoretically. Now they can 
point to what seem to be concrete ma- 
terial achievements. They can argue 
that these achievements have been ef- 
fected by the dictatorship. Even the 
disbeliever is not inclined to begrudge 
them such support. Before this dis- 
cussion began those who had written 
about the democratic theory had to 
a large extent been living in an un- 
real world. Now they have been 
brought down to earth. Parliamen- 


ik one important respect the util- 


tary government in Europe is on trial. 
Some believers in popular institu- 
tions have had their faith weakened. 
They look at Italy and see a country 
in which there are no parliamentary 
squabbles, no threat from Communists 
or from reactionaries more extreme 
than those in power and no labor 
troubles. There is no openly expressed 
dissent. “Ergo,” these observers are 
inclined to say, “this régime is infi- 
nitely better than democratic govern- 
ment, with its vacillations, its polit- 
ical and industrial disorders, its cult 
of incompetence and its demagogy.” 


To argue in this fashion, however, 
is to do more than stress things which 
are on the surface and to ignore mat- 
ters which are not so obvious. Such 
apostate democrats are a good deal 
like a doctor (if there are any such) 
who would make a physical examina- 
tion of a patient by listening to his 
story of his former pains and his pres- 
ent pleasures, watching him walk 
across the room, admiring the cut of 
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his clothes and noting the money 
which he has in the bank. Such a doc- 
tor would not think that pulse, tem- 
perature, blood pressure, X-rays and 
so forth might afford proper indices 
of the patient’s condition. 

The analogy, of course, cannot be 
carried too far, but it is apposite in 
respect of many discussions of Fascist 
principles and practices. They diag- 
nose the state of the body politic in 
precisely the same manner. It is true 
that before the March on Rome Italy 
was disorganized and communism was 
a menace. Under fascism order has 
been maintained, public finances have 
been improved and labor troubles 
have been eliminated. A régime set up 
in a spirit of opportunism is now 
enshrouded in a political philosophy 
which seems to have many attractive 
elements. The conception of unity, the 
interdependence of all members of the 
body politic—there are many phrases 
of this sort which glitter in a pleas- 
ing way but which fail to illumine. 

Nevertheless, the pitfall of treating 
subsequent events as consequences 
of those which preceded them can 
hardly be avoided if the results of 
fascism are cited to demonstrate 
the failures of democracy. Is_ it 
certain, for example, that the con- 
' dition of Italy at the present time 
is immeasurably better than it would 
have been had parliamentary gov- 
ernment not been abandoned? The 
experience of France, another Latin 
country, suggests that such an as- 
sumption is at least doubtful enough 
to warrant analysis. France, with 
post-war problems every whit as acute 
as those of Italy, muddled through 
without abandoning parliamentary 
government. France, too, has had 
labor troubles; her Communist party 
numbers more than 1,000,000 adher- 
ents; her currency was not stabilized 
until after Italian stabilization was 
achieved, and a rapid succession of 
Ministries and continuous parliamen- 
tary bickerings would seem to create 
in their extreme form the political 
conditions against which fascism 
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draws its strongest indictment. Yet 
who would now say that France had 
made a mistake in muddling through 
and that a dictatorship of some sort 
in 1922 or 1926 would have made pres- 
ent conditions measurably better? 
Again, is it legitimate to assume, 
as all defenders of the Fascist régime 
must do, that industrial peace is a 
supreme good? That strikes are costly 
and that their apparent economic 
waste is great cannot be denied. But 
it by no means follows that a body 
politic without strikes is healthier 
than a body politic with strikes. One 
must know what kinds of strikes have 
been avoided and what have been the 
terms of the “peaceful” settlements. 
It may well be that a settlement of 
an industrial dispute by the machinery 
of the State works more injustice and 
causes greater economic waste than 
would have resulted from a strike. In 
other words, the mere absence of labor 


troubles in a State means little. One _ 


must know the terms on which trouble 
has been avoided. 

Take, for example, New York City’s 
cloak and suit industry, of which I 
happen to have some special knowl- 
edge. The history of that industry for 
the last twenty years can be written 
as a history of a series of severe 
strikes. Millions of dollars have been 
“lost”? to employers and to workers. — 
It would be difficult to deny, however, 
that the condition of the industry is 
better than if there had been no union 
and no direct action. Some of the 
strikes were silly and did no good. 
Others resulted in more equitably ad- 
justed relationships, which made it 
possible for some of the “lost” mil- 
lions to be recouped. Assuming the 
absence of strikes to be a splendid 
thing snatches a conclusion by ignor- 
ing the unexamined premise that when 
industrial peace is maintained by the 
force of the State even-handed jus- 
tice results. 

These are two examples of the 
methods of the doctors who take pride 
in the appearance and self-reported 
condition of the Fascist patient. No 
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counter-testimony is permitted. This 
is a fact of great importance, as will 
appear in a moment. First, however, 
attention should be called to the fre- 
quency with which the patient is 
treated as one of a class. Those whose 
faith in democratic government has 
weakened are reluctant to consider 
the régime in Italy as an isolated 
case. Such reluctance is understand- 
able. If it were only to the south of 
the Alps that democracy had been 
tried and found wanting the advan- 
tages of dictatorship would be ad- 
vantages for Italy alone. The special 
transitory character of the Fascist 


régime would seem more apparent. 


The democratic principle would be re- 
enthroned as soon as the emergency 
was over. 

This identification of fascism with 
a general anti-democratic movement 
is made by many writers on Fascist 
philosophy and successes. In the case 
of other writers the identification is 
implicit. Democracy, it is said, has 
broken down and dictators have as- 
sumed control in Albania, Hungary, 
Italy, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, 
Spain, Russia and Yugoslavia. Consti- 
tutional changes and the creation of 
new States after the war transferred 
302,868,697 persons to republican rule. 
This meticulous estimate was given 
by Bernard Shaw in a recent lecture. 
He then went on to say that 257,303,- 
952 people had been transferred from 
constitutional rule to dictatorship. All 
of them had tried the parliamentary 
system of government and it had 
broken down. ‘That,’ declared Mr. 
Shaw, “rubs a very great deal of gilt 
off the gingerbread.” 

But is the gingerbread really tar- 
nished ? The peoples of Russia, Poland, 
Hungary and Yugoslavia had had 
little or no experience of self-govern- 
ment. What was strange in their in- 
ability to make parliamentary systems 
function successfully in dealing with 
problems which tried even the most 
experienced electorates, legislatures 
and executives? Spain and Italy were 
in a special class, but even here repre- 


sentative institutions existed in form 
rather than in reality. Spain was quite 
undeveloped economically. The popu- 
lation was illiterate. Brigandage and 
the Moroccan adventure impoverished 
and disorganized the country. The col- © 
lusive rotation of offices among a 
governing group was not a system of 
representation at all; it was a system 
of personal aggrandizement. Primo de 
Rivera’s coup d’état did not reveal 
the moribund character of the Span- 
ish Cortes. That elected chamber had 
long been moribund. In Italy democ- 
racy was far less of a pretense, but 
Italian politics were excessively fac- 
tional and personal. They were com- 
plicated by Catholic antagonism to 
the government and by the strength 
of the Socialist movement. 

Indeed, it may be said that democ- 
racy did not break down in any coun- 
try where it had had a fair trial and 
where conditions of success were 
other than highly unfavorable. What 
are unfavorable conditions? To this 
question definite answers have never 
been given. Professor William E. Rap- 
pard, the distinguished Swiss publi- 
cist, has suggested one interesting 
line of inquiry. Is it the case that dic- 
tatorships are resorted to and are 
more than very transient only in 
countries which are predominantly 
agricultural? If the States of Europe 
are listed according to the relative 
proportion of the gainfully employed 
population engaged in agriculture, the 
dictatorships are confined to States 
in which the percentage is more than 
fifty. Are peasants more likely to 
submit to tyranny than are industrial 
workers? Is a certain measure of free- 
dom and toleration more insisted upon 
in the cities than in the country? © 
Does democracy work successfully 
only when a society has reached a 
Stage of evolution rather higher than 
that which is possible under a pre- 
dominantly agricultural economy? 

; One might go further and inquire 
into certain other conditions which 
Mr. Rappard does not mention. Is 
there any correlation between dicta- 
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torship and illiteracy? Would the 
countries in which dictatorships flour- 
ish show a low average of wealth per 
capita and less foreign trade, propor- 
tionately, than is enjoyed by coun- 
tries which have successful parlia- 
mentary governments? It has even 
been suggested that the countries 
under extraordinary régimes show the 
lowest figures in respect of pieces of 
mail matter per inhabitant which the 
postoffice circulates. This may or may 
not be a fair index of commercial and 
cultural development. Are States with 
authoritarian churches more hospit- 
able to the principle of dictatorship? 
Here is a large and interesting field 
of inquiry, but few furrows have been 
turned up. Statistics on the matters 
listed would have to be used with 
great caution, but an investigation 
into the conditions which have been 
favorable to dictatorships would be 
more fruitful than the repetition of 
clicnés about material achievements. 
If, for example, it appeared that the 
Fascist régime and other dictatorships 
have been thriving principally in coun- 
tries which are agricultural, illiterate 
and poor, the critic may be able to say 
that it is a case of cause and effect, 
but with much more factual back- 
ground and greater logic than the 
democratic skeptics can have. 
_ Such an analysis would rub a good 
deal of gilt from the gingerbread of 
dictatorship. It would suggest that as 
countries became less backward po- 
litically and economically, they would 
slough off their dictatorial régimes 
and set up representative institutions. 
It would demonstrate that the régimes 
are temporary. Their apologists, on 
the contrary, assume that they are 
permanent, but how can they be? Dic- 
tators are not immortal. Indeed, their 
occupation is peculiarly hazardous. 
Mussolini is not so good a risk for a 
life insurance company as is a parlia- 
mentary Prime Minister. Who is to 
follow the dictator? One merit of 
kingship was a fixed principle of suc- 
cession, but no one proposes that prin- 
ciple for adoption in the case of dicta- 
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torship. Manifestly a superman could 
not guarantee that his heir would be — 
a superman. Mediocrity or even idiocy 
is not so important in the case of king- 
ly succession, for Cabinets and Parlia- 
ments combine to put leading strings 
on monarchs and make them more 
and more like puppets. After the dic- 
tator, what? The question has never 
been answered. The dictator cannot 
answer it, for the very essence of his 
policy eliminates the possibility of his 
sharing his authority with other 
strong men. Thus for some years 
Signor Mussolini himself held half a | 
dozen Ministerial portfolios. It is only 
recently that he has permitted in his 
Cabinet men who could be looked upon 
as partial collaborators rather than 
minor subordinates. But doubt as to 
the succession is certainty that the 
régime is temporary. 

An admission of transience, further- 
more, is implicit in the intolerance 
which is the only atmosphere in which 
a dictatorship can perdure. The auto- 
crat claims that his rule has popular 
backing and that all important ele- 
ments in the body politic hail ‘the new 
coneeption of the State.’ But such 
claims are never submitted for popu-. 
lar approval or rejection. If Fascist, 
achievements have been great, why 
should they not be so pronounced by 
the test of public opinion? Why should 
not elections be free? Why are critics 
silenced by force instead of being ig- 
nored or answered? Why, for exam- 
ple, are university professors of eco- 
nomics not permitted to query the 
figures of the wheat harvest which the 
government publishes? In this sup- 
pression of dissent there is fear of 
the truth and a plain intention 
to make the régime less transient 
than it might otherwise be. As 
General Smuts has well said, “Bol- 
shevism and fascism, which are the 
current alternatives to democratic 
liberty, may be defended as a way out 
of intolerable situations, but they are 
temporary expedients, often tried and 
discarded before, and they will be 
discarded after the present trials.” 
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There is much in Bolshevist theory 
which does not challenge this judg- 
ment in so far as it relates to meth- 
ods rather than objectives. 


There is, finally, one other aspect of 
the matter which is insufficiently dis- 
cussed. This is the threat of a dicta- 
torship in international affairs. The 
running of railroad trains on time, 
the maintenance of order, the aboli- 
tion of strikes—these are not achieve- 
ments for which a populace will cheer. 
Yet a dictator must at regular inter- 
vals draw cheers from his people. He 
is inclined, therefore, to wave the flag 
more vigorously than the standard is 
ever waved by parliamentary Prime 
Ministers. Disraeli once defined par- 
liamentary government as ‘“‘a govern- 
ment that talks.” There was no bias 
in that remark, but critics of rep- 
resentative institutions have fre- 
quently inveighed against parties and 
Legislatures because they mean gov- 
ernment by stump orators. Talk takes 
the place of action and the most suc- 
cessful demagogue becomes the most 
successful politician. The indictment is 
familiar. On the other hand, a dicta- 
torship which suppresses parliamen- 
tary forms is held up as an institution 
which eliminates demagogy. The pop- 
ular orator is pulled down from his 
stump. His actions speak so loudly 
that words are not necessary. At 
least, this is the theory. 

If words are not necessary in theory, 
they are nevertheless resorted to in 
practice. On a good many occasions 
during the last nine years—there has 
of late been a decided change of tone 
—Signor Mussolini has used some 
strong words. The Fascist revolution 
“still has the courage to plunge the 
lead of its muskets into the backs of 
the enemies of Italy.” “We are as 
young and as strong and as implaca- 
ble as ever.” “You have rifles, you 
have machine guns—all the weapons 
with which to fight great battles.” 
This is rattling the saber rather loud- 
ly. Doubtless, Signor Mussolini would 
have been well content if these words 
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had not been reported in the European 
and American press. He was waving 
the flag primarily for his own follow- 
ers. He was making his people cheer, 
but at some cost, internationally. 
When a dictator waves the flag, he is 
more of a demagogue than any one of 
the parliamentary Prime Ministers 
whose reliance on words has been so 
roundly condemned. They do not ap- 
peal to prejudice and passion and rely 
on catch phrases as do the dictators. 
It is the dictators who are the great 
demagogues. Is it possible to imagine 
any Prime Minister responsible to a 
parliament making some of the 
speeches that dictators make? It is 
true that party government is got rid 
of, and that in Italy party intriguing 
has been eliminated, save among Fas- 
cists. But the Fascist régime has not 
suppressed demagogy. On the con- 
trary, the régime has monopolized it. 

Since this is the réle of a dictator, 
he cannot take much part in efforts 
for a better ordering of international 
relations. Without weakening himself 
at home, a dictator cannot consort 
with parliamentary Prime Ministers 
at international conferences. He must 
take the line of intransigence rather 
than conciliation. Democratic States 
are far less of a threat to internation- 
al peace. It is the extraordinary, not 
the parliamentary, régimes that are 
the outsiders in the organization of 
the world community. 

Happily, however, the phenomenon 
of dictatorship is temporary. It con- 
tains no threat to democratic govern- 
ment. Indeed, it will aid democratic 
government in causing a re-examina- 
tion of the manner in which popular 
institutions can be improved and of the 
conditions under which they can best 
succeed. Those institutions, even when 
working best, may have many defects. 
Criticism there will always be, but as 
yet no abandonment of the principle 
seems possible. The plain fact is that 
in no country and in no age has any 
decent workable substitute for popu- 
lar government ever been suggested, 
let alone tried. 
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The War's Aftermath in 


America 


By JOHN MAURICE CLARK 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University 


[Professor Clark, who has written sev- 
eral valuable works on economics, has 
been engaged for the past two years in 
studying the effects of the World War on 
the United States. His results are shortly 
to be published by the Carnegie Endow- 
ment for International Peace, in one of 
the volumes of its great collection, The 
Economic and Social History of the World 
War. In the following article some of the 
outstanding results of Professor Clark’s 
work are summarized.] 


BE YWELVE years ago the armistice 
brought an end to the greatest 
war of all time. Today we may 

be ready for a historical reappraisal 
of a preliminary sort, or at least for 
an attempt to assess the effects of 
the struggle on the United States. 
Actually, of course, these effects are 
not ended, and many of them are still 
shrouded in uncertainty. Indeed, no 
one can tell precisely what the effects 
were, because no one can tell what 
would have happened if there had 
been no World War. Nevertheless, 
many of the main features of the 
picture can be sketched in broad out- 
line. 

One thing which stands out is that 
the greatest catastrophe of modern 
times touched the United States com- 
paratively lightly. Despite our enor- 
mous economic effort, we are not im- 
poverished, and our economic life has 
not been revolutionized. Before the 
war we were the richest nation in the 
world, though in debt to Europe for 
billions of capital with which our in- 


dustries had been built up. Now we 
are richer than ever, while Europe is 
poorer. We are a creditor nation on a 
vast and increasing scale, second only 
in that respect to Great Britain, 


though we have no cause to be en-- 


vious of her present economic posi- 
tion. 


We were fortunate, to begin with, 
in standing as a neutral for nearly 
three years instead of plunging ut- 
terly unprepared into the conflict. 
After a preliminary depression there 
were nearly two years of great in- 
dustrial activity and prosperity. Dur- 
ing that time we not only made great 
profits; we gained in wealth far more 
than the amount of the direct profits 
on the European trade. Our own econ- 
omy for war was partially mobilized, 
and, largely at Europe’s expense, a 
major part of the industrial equip- 
ment was built up which was actually 
of use to us in our own military ef- 
fort. If the equipment installed after 
our own declaration of war had been 
relied upon solely, the United States 
would not have been able to make the 
record of achievement which we did 
make. Most of the equipment which 
we did not actually possess at our 
entry into the war did not reach the 
stage of effective production in time 
to help the drive of 1918. Four-fifths 
of our shipbuilding program was fin- 
ished after the armistice, and of the 
remaining one-fifth very few vessels 
came from ways laid down after April 
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1, 1917. Our unpreparedness was seri- 
ous enough as it was; what it would 
have been without the preparatory 
period of neutrality trade is not pleas- 
ant to contemplate. 


The year 1916 was notable not only 
for general prosperity but especially 
for the number of very large incomes 
and the size of the few largest. “‘Prof- 
iteering” was not yet effectively lim- 
ited by war taxation. The rich had 
plenty of funds, either to pay as taxes, 
to subscribe to government bonds or 
to devote as capital to essential war 
production. 

In thinking of the costs of a war, 
the distinction must be kept clear be- 
tween three things—the expenditures 
by the National Treasury, the national 
outlay of goods and efforts which 
these served to bring about, and the 


_ further consequences to our whole 


economic life. The fiscal transactions 
may last for generations, as interest 
and principal of the national debt 
are raised from taxpayers and paid 
out again to some of the same tax- 
payers who are also bondholders, This 
transfer is a burden, but not in the 


same sense in which making powder 


to be burned up is a burden; it is not 
a clear national loss. The national 
outlay of efforts and goods, on the 
other hand, is made while the war is 
being fought, cannot be postponed by 
borrowing, and does not have to be 
made over again by later generations. 
And that is one reason why national 
prosperity may recover so quickly, if 
the basis of economic life is not seri- 
ously impaired. In that respect, also, 
we were fortunate. Our immediate ef- 
fort was enormous, but the basis of 
our economic life was not weakened 
materially; it was only disturbed; and 
the subsequent burdens have been 
easily borne. 

From our entry into the war to the 
end of the fiscal year 1921, when the 
war officially ended, the United States 
spent, through Federal, State and 
local governments and private agen- 
cies, very nearly $40,000,000,000 on 
war demands of one sort or another, 


including our loans to our allies and 


also such outlays as Civil War pen- 
sions. Of this, possibly $35,500,000,000 
was on account of our participation 
in the World War, and of this 
again some $32,000,000,000 represent- 
ed our national expenditure of efforts 
and goods and not mere fiscal trans- 
fers such as the payment of interest 
on the public debt to our own citizens. 
These war time dollars may be 
thought of as roughly equivalent in 
average buying power to post-war 
dollars of 1922-28. About half this 
effort was concentrated in the year 
1918, and in that year we used about 
one-fourth of our national income for 
war purposes. 

The man power which this repre- 
sents is at least 20,000,000 person- 
years of effort, or half a year for 
every gainfully employed person. Gov- 
ernment service, civil and military, 
accounted for over 6,000,000 person- 
years. At the peak of our effort we 
had some 4,000,000 under arms and 
possibly 9,000,000 more, according to 
a War Department estimate, engaged 
in civilian war work, or nearly one 
in three of our gainfully employed 
population. 

Despite this huge diversion of ef- 
fort, America suffered little in an 
economic way. Some even estimated 
that consumption was _ increased, 


though this judgment was unduly in- — 


fluenced by the silk shirts of a few 
fortunate war workers. Luxury is pro- 
verbially more conspicuous than re- 
trenchment. After canvassing the 
somewhat conflicting evidence, the 
best estimate seems to be that about 


40 per cent of the war outlay came 


from increased productive effort 
above the somewhat arbitrarily chosen 
standard of 1915, and the rest came 
out of decreased output of goods for 
private consumption. I do not say 


“decreased consumption”; that is not. 


quite the same thing. The shrinkage 
was due in considerable part to post- 
poning the renewal of durable goods; 
people remained content with the old 
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house and furniture, the old car, and, 
to some extent, the old clothes. 


Because production did increase, 
shall we conclude that the war made 
for industrial efficiency? Not even 
that is true, but rather the opposite. 
Indeed, if we allow for the normal 
upward trend of production that was 
to have been expected in any case, it 
is doubtful if we produced any more 
than we should normally have done 
through 1920, while the depression of 
1921 was a clear loss. And it is as 


certain as such things can be that 


_war-time production was increasingly 
expensive production, not merely in 
terms of the shrinking war-dollar but 
in terms of labor-time and capital 
utilized. The great increase in physical 
production was in manufactures, and 
here the physical output per worker 
sagged throughout the war period. 

We maintained our output by draw- 
ing something less than 1,000,000 new 
workers into industry, by absorbing 
the unemployed, and perhaps to some 
extent by working overtime, though 
the effectiveness of this is subject to 
considerable discount. We had fewer 
workers “gainfully employed” in pri- 
vate industry, but probably more ac- 
tually at work, certainly at the essen- 
tial points. . 

What happened to wages? In some 
essential industries they rose, in cer- 
tain cases to spectacular heights, 
though the earnings of shipyard riv- 
eters, for example, were matched by 
spectacular increases in output. In 
other industries an attempt was made 
to see that money wages rose enough 
to compensate for the increasing cost 
of living. This showed a commendable 


spirit, combined with either a serene | 


faith or an obliviousness of the hard 
fact that it might not be possible to 
give workers as much to consume as 
before while taking one-fourth of the 
national income for war, especially 
with the prospect that the taking of 
millions of men out of industry for 
military service would naturally cause 
the national output to shrink. How- 
ever, nationai production did not 
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shrink, and the average earnings of 
workers apparently increased slightly 
in terms of real purchasing power. 

Wage rates, per day or per piece, 
probably fell somewhat below the ad- 
vance in the cost of living, on the 
average. If annual earnings showed a 
gain, it was because fewer workers 
were unemployed and there was more 
work done. Any increase in real an- 
nual earnings was more than paid for 
by added effort. This is especially 
true of skilled workers, for they seem 
to have obtained on the whole the 
smallest proportional gains. In gen- 
eral, the difference between the wages 
of skilled and unskilled labor seems 
to have narrowed, in percentage 
terms, during the war—probably un- 
der the influence of wage adjustments 
based on figures of cost of living. 
After the war, rates seem to have 
gravitated back toward the former 
differentials. : 

The class that undoubtedly suf- 
fered the pinch of the war in the — 
United States was the salaried class. 
No wage boards were established for 
them to see that their salaries kept 
pace with rising prices; in fact, the 
same board that raised railroad wages 
actually reduced all but the lowest 
salaries. In 1915 salaries averaged 
89 per cent above wages in terms of 
annual earnings; and in 1918 they 
were only 35 per cent above. Even 
eliminating the increase in numbers 
on government payrolls, which low- 
ered the average salary, in 1918 sal- 
aries were only about 50 per cent 
above wages. Those who were working 
for salaries in 1915 lost about one- 
sixth of their purchasing power in 
1918 and 1919, and their earnings 
were seriously below normal for five 
years. In this form alone they contrib- 
uted about $4,000,000,000 to the cost 
of the war during 1917-18, and $6,- 
000,000,000 or $7,000,000,000 during 
the whole period of neutrality, war 
and post-war depression. This was a 
heavy burden, but not ruinous; no 
class in the United States was ruined 
by the war. 
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Farmers gained enormously from 
1916 to 1919—perhaps $5,500,000,000 
during those four years, as compared 
with 1915, a year in which agriculture 
already felt the beginnings of war- 
time prosperity. We may say that 
they gained as much as the salaried 
class lost; and have been suffering for 
it ever since. Agriculture was a rela- 
tively declining industry with an ab- 
solutely declining export trade. The 


‘war turned the clock back tempora- 


rily, bringing a tremendous increase in 
exports, followed by a decline several 
times as fast as the original one, as 
the normal condition was restored. 
Farmers who bought land at 1920 
prices have been heavy sufferers, 
Business profits increased enor- 
mously in 1916, and were even higher 
in 1917; later the effects of the war 
taxation showed themselves and prof- 
its declined. An abnormally large pro- 
portion of these profits was kept back 
as corporate surplus, and the amounts 
which reached individuals as interest 
and dividends showed no spectacular 
increases, after allowing for the 
shrinking dollar. Out of these incomes 
came the bulk of the personal income 
taxes and the largest share of sub- 
scriptions to Liberty bonds. Bondhold- 
ers lost half the purchasing power of 
their incomes and stockholders gained 
correspondingly. Security holders as a 
class gained in 1916-18, and then, in 
terms of cash divided, for the next 
five years were poorer than before the 
war. During this period men began to 
speak of “profitless prosperity.” 
After the war, the debt! We bor- 
rowed more than $24,000,000,000 dur- 
ing the war, and $37,000,000,000 will 
be required probably to pay it off, 
principal and interest, provided it is 
disposed of, as expected, by 1949. As 
we shall be receiving payments on our 
foreign debt settlements all this while, 
the burden on our taxes will probably 
be about $31,000,000,000 or more. This 
amount will be collected from fairly 
wealthy taxpayers and distributed to 
still wealthier bondholders. This is not 
a national loss; instead it seems mere- 


ly a rather futile shifting of wealth, 
with undesirable net results. But it 
is the fulfilment of a bargain whereby 
the government obtained funds from 
the very rich over and above the most 
heavy progressive taxes ever laid, and 
thereby avoided having to lay really 
back-breaking tax burdens on busi- 
ness as such or on small and moderate 
incomes. On the whole, the debt re- 
payment is not to be quarreled with 
seriously. 

One cost which cannot be mini- 
mized by any compensating action of 
increased productivity is that suffered 
in actual loss of life, health and work- 
ing strength. In its economic effects, 
it constitutes the chief continuing cost ~ 
of the war to the nation, and it is no 
small matter. It is proverbial in war 
that disease kills more men than the 
enemy. The progress of medical prac- 
tice has shown itself in a progressive 
decline of death rates from disease 
among armies in successive great 
wars; and the World War was no ex- 
ception. But it had counteracting evils 
all its own, which are showing them- 
selves in a surprisingly great and 
growing list of post-war deaths and 
disabilities traceable to the effects of 
war service. 

By comparison with the Northern 
armies in the Civil War, our army of 
1917-18 suffered only about half as 
many battle casualties, but there are 
twice as many disabled veterans 
drawing compensation as were placed 
on the Civil War pension rolls 
in the same number of years after 
the end of the fighting. Part of the 
excess is undoubtedly due to recog- 
nizing connections between war ser- 
vice and subsequent disabilities, such 
as would not have been recognized by 
the doctors of an earlier generation. 
Part is due to the recognition of tem- 
porary disabilities, and those of minor 
degree, under a system of percentage 
gradations. But a large part must 
almost certainly be charged to the 
increasing train of after-effects pro- 
duced by shell-shock, chemical war- 
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fare and other new features of mod- 
ern fighting methods. 


The total of deaths from war causes 
to date among the service men may be 
estimated at from 170,000 to 200,000 
or more, and the number is still grow- 
ing. There were some 130,000 deaths 
of men in service, of whom about 
20,000 would have died from normal 
causes in any case; and there have 
been probably 60,000 to 100,000 subse- 
quent deaths due to service causes. 
One out of every ten men who saw 
service has at some time or other been 
on the disability compensation rolls, 
and the total is now over 250,000, or 
280,000 including 23,000 statutory 
tuberculosis awards involving no rec- 
ognized disability. 

These deaths and disabilities in- 
volve a loss of income to survivors and 
surviving dependents which may be 
estimated at $8,000,000,000 to $9,000,- 
000,000, past and future, with more to 
come as fresh cases arise. The money 
cost to the government of all forms 
of care and relief amounts to over 
$500,000,000 annually, and the total 
can hardly be less than $20,000,000,- 
000 over a period continuing beyond 
1980. It may be considerably more if 
total numbers increase and benefits 
are liberalized, as they are almost 
sure to be. 

Nevertheless, by 1950, if no great 
change occurs, the net money burdens 
of the war to the government will be 
at an end. The war debt will be paid— 
the sinking fund almost assures that 
—and from then on the debt payments 
from Europe will exceed the cost of 
war relief to our veterans, if this re- 
mains conservative. By that time the 
war will have cost the government 
something like $55,000,000,000, and 
from then on it will be an actual 
source of net income, if, under those 
conditions, we have the hardihood to 
continue to collect the European debt. 


Whether these collections will rep- 
resent a real gain to our national 
economy as a whole is a different 
question, to which it is impossible to 
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give a proved answer. It seems very 
probable that the collections will, di- 
rectly or indirectly, displace Ameri- 
can production rather than add to it, 
at least to a considerable extent. So 
far, this effect has not been felt, be- 
cause Europe has continued buying 
our goods on credit, but this cannot 
continue forever. The second greatest 
creditor nation in the world, as the — 
United States now is, must in time 
begin to receive an excess of commod- 
ity imports. If the tariff prevents 
more goods from coming in, then 
fewer goods will go out. This is a 
necessity we have not yet faced. 

As for its after-effects, the war 
may have contributed to make our 
prosperity greater than it would oth- 
erwise have been from 1923 to 1929 
and also to make the depressions of 
1921 and 1930 deeper than any we 
should otherwise have suffered. It 
left real wages higher than before, 
as they did not fall as far as prices 
in the post-war deflation. This prob- 
ably spurred employers to use more 
elaborate and efficient equipment to 
economize this expensive labor by in- 
creasing output per worker. The war 
promoted standardization, combination 
and cooperation among businesses, 
hastening a liberalization of the ap- 
plication of the anti-trust laws. It 
raised trade union membership enor- 
mously, and though part of this in- 
crease was soon lost, part was re- 
tained. It gave a setback to radical- 
ism, and seems to have stimulated, for 
a time at least, a more cooperative at- 
titude on the part of labor, though 
it will be surprising if this survives 
another major depression. But, on the 
whole, it had some compensating ef- 
fects from the employers’ standpoint, 
serving to mitigate the difficulties of 
post-war readjustment. 

There were plenty of difficulties, 
The war left us with an agricultural 
depression, a shipping surplus, a pub- 
lic utilities crisis, a railroad rehabili- 
tation problem, a problem of govern- 
ment in business on the inland water- 
ways and at Muscle Shoals, a sick coal 
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industry, an embarrassed textile in- 
dustry, a housing shortage compli- 
cated by the regulation of rents, sur- 
plus munition plants to be put to other 
uses or abandoned, an infant dye- 
stuffs industry and other smaller war 
infants created through the cutting 
off of foreign supplies and now ex- 
posed to foreign competition. And in 
addition to all this, there was the task 
of reabsorbing nearly 4,000,000 men 
into industry, of reconverting innu- 
merable plants from war to peace pro- 
duction and of standing the shock of 
enormous inventory losses from the 
post-war deflation. 
In view of all these difficulties, the 
fact that we were actually prosperous 
after the war seems little short of an 


~ economic miracle. Some of the diffi- 


culties we met by raising our tariff 
to the highest levels of protection yet 
reached, but this created problems of 
its own in the way of foreign repri- 
sals. The export of capital by which 
we were enabled to continue selling 
goods abroad has, quite naturally, 
aroused resentment and fear of an 
American invasion. Our new interna- 
tional economic position has brought 
its penalties. 

The sum of the war’s effects is be- 
wildering to contemplate and impossi- 
ble to assess. It cut off immigration, 
doubled the Negro population of 
Northern industrial centres and gave 
us national prohibition. It is responsi- 
ble for excesses in the post-war re- 
pression of radicalism which have left 
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some very dark passages in the his- 
tory of American freedom. It may be 
charged with some responsibility for 


the conditions leading to the scandals 


of the Harding Administration—so 
suggestive of those occurring under 
President Grant. It has been charged 
with responsibility for “crime waves” 
—possibly with some justification. It 
broke off the life-training of millions 
of young men and plunged them into 
an existence more likely to unfit than 
to fit them for their after careers. 

As regards the rest of the world, 
the greatest compensation for the suf- 
ferings and evils of the war is the 
setting up of organizations for dealing 
constructively and cooperatively with 
international questions. From this we 
have been excluded by a stubborn in- 
sularity which began in a violent 
reaction against Wilsonian idealism. 
Unofficially we have been represented, 
and the Kellogg treaties argue a will- 
ingness to make some contribution in 
our own way. The war seems only par- 
tially to have taught us the stake we 
have in European peace. 

In all these imponderables it is im- 
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possible to assign the exact respon-- 


sibility of the war, and still more 
impossible to set a value on it, Many 
of the things that have happened 
would probably have happened even- 
tually in any case. Some have been 
precipitated, some delayed and all 
have been affected. Nothing in our 
national life is quite as it would have 


_been, 
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General John J. Pershing 


By FITZHUGH LEE MINNIGERODE 


{Colonel Minnigerode after two years as 
‘an enlisted man in the cavalry was com- 
missioned in the regular army of the 
United States in 1904. His service included 
fighting in the Philippines and on the 
Mexican border. He was frequently with 
General Pershing. After eighteen years 
Service he retired with the rank of 
Colonel, having commanded a regiment in 
the defense of Verdun, where his heroism 
brought him both American and French 
decorations. ] 


OW will our children’s children 
: and the historians of the fu- 
ture regard John Joseph Per- 
shing? What sort of a niche in Amer- 
ica’s military hall of fame will the 
Commander-in-Chief of the American 
Expeditionary Force occupy? Any 
prophecy must be guesswork, for 
there is no precedent to be governed 
by. General Pershing was appointed 
to a task without parallel in our his- 
_ tory, without parallel in the history of 
any country. 

A distinguished general once re- 
marked that the victory of the Allies 
in the World War, in so far as the 
calibre of the commanding generals 
was concerned, was the “triumph of 
mediocrity.” That is, perhaps, a harsh 
criticism and a debatable appraise- 
ment of the abilities of the high com- 
mands. And may we not, with equal 
justification, ask whether the same 
“mediocrity” did not apply to the 
enemy generals? As we view the war 
today there is not an outstanding 
figure, a figure that rises head and 
shoulders above all others. Foch was 
a compromise and a necessity; Hin- 
denburg a loser. 

If to be great as a soldier is to be 
the dashing, daring and inspiring—a 
Turenne, a Sheridan or a “Stonewall” 
Jackson—we cannot find such a man 


in the World War. Nor was there any 
one we may point to as a military 
genius. With the exception of General 
Max Hoffmann, whom military stu- 
dents have come to regard as the real | 
victor of Tannenberg and the earlier | 
battles in East Prussia, victories 
which are generally attributed to Hin- 
denburg, there is no one the future 
will credit with being a genius. August © 
von Mackensen overran Serbia and a 
great part of Rumania in a few 
months in what seemed a brilliant 
series of advances, but the opposing 
armies were undertrained, under- 
equipped and poorly led. 

Today, when the tumult and the 
shouting have died and most of the 
captains and the kings have departed, 
in looking back upon those momentous — 
days, with memoirs before us by near- 
ly every Commander-in-Chief, we still 
cannot see the outstanding figures 
except through a glass darkly, can- 
not see them in anything approaching 
their true values. Twelve years has 
not sufficed for the world’s opinicn to 
crystallize on one or more deemed 
worthy to be called great. 

My Experiences in the World War 
by General Pershing (New York: 
Stokes) is the latest and, for the stu- 
dent of American history and all 
others interested in America’s part 
in the greatest war of the ages, the 
most important and authoritative nar- 
rative that has appeared or can ap- 
pear. This straightforward story of 
General Pershing helps materially to 
give us the measure of the man. It 
will help the future to properly place 
him. In it General Pershing makes no 
effort to add one cubit to his own 
stature. 
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If there appears no great outstand- 
ing commanding general in a war in 
which most of the nations of the civil- 
ized world threw millions of men, it 
is primarily due to the fact that no 
other war was ever fought along sim- 
ilar lines. It is hard to pick a champion 
in an unknown game. The World War 
was as distinct a departure from the 
established military concepts, differed 
from all other wars by almost as great 
a margin as the Napoleonic wars and 
our Civil War differed from the Punic 
wars of Rome. It is all very well to 
talk about the greatness and military 
genius of Alexander or Hannibal, 
Frederick the Great or Gustavus Adol- 
phus, Napoleon or Lee. They were 
well acquainted with the game they 
were called upon to play, for the rules 
were well established and the imple- 
ments of destruction well known. This 
did not obtain in the World War. 
Motor transport, machine guns, poison 
gas, tanks, airplanes, hand grenades, 
artillery of unprecedented range, ra- 
pidity of fire and power, were all new 
weapons which introduced new tacti- 
cal considerations. Cavalry, which in 
previous wars had played so important 
a role, became overnight as obsolete 
as the Macedonian phalanx. 

In all previous wars there had been 
ample opportunity for movement, for 
strategy and tactics. In the World 
War, especially in France, there was 
not a foot of the line from Switzer- 
land to the English Channel that was 
not guarded by entrenched soldiers. 
Strategic and tactical possibilities 
were reduced to a practical zero. 
Under such conditions a Turenne or 
a Jackson would have been as impo- 
tent to display brilliance as were Haig 
or Pétain, Foch or Pershing. That no 
brilliance was displayed does not, 
therefore, necessarily mean that Com- 
mander-in-Chief material was medi- 
ocre, 

Again, is it possible for any soldier 
to achieve greatness without an inde- 
pendent command? Had Pershing or 
Haig or Pétain independent com- 
mands? The answer must be “No.” 
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These Generals had, as all com- 
manders from a Lieutenant up had, a 
designated sector. There was precious 
little opportunity for the display 
either of initiative or of military 
genius. In all past wars there were 
certain qualities that won battles for 
Generals. These qualities had little 
chance to manifest themselves in 
France. There was not an exposed 
flank. Behind the front-line trenches 
were other trenches full of support- 
ing troops and behind these were re- 
serves ready to be flung into the 
breach if the enemy pierced the line 
and necessity demanded it. The line 
of battle could be dented—that was 
about all. Whenever and wherever it 
was broken it was quickly repaired. 
Successful military commanders 
automatically fall into two principal 
categories. The first leads, the second 
dominates. Sherman led; Grant dom- 
inated. The one is full of fire and initi- 
ative, the second full of determination. 
We cannot ascribe to Pershing the at- 
tributes and qualities of a great 
leader; he had no chance to lead in 
France. Nor was his leadership of the 
punitive expedition into Mexico any 
real test of his ability. Nor can we 
point to him as a great strategist, 
tactician or inspirer of men; his army 
was confined within narrow bound- 
aries and with fixed and local objec- 
tives. He had no chance to demon- 
strate his tactical ability and scant 
opportunity to inspire his men. Since 
the chance for leadership was denied 
him we must unqualifiedly class Per- 
shing among those Generals who were 
successful because they dominated. 
This is precisely what Pershing’s mili- 
tary record indicated he would do. 
Entering West Point a raw Western 
boy he soon dominated his classmates, 
becoming first corporal, first Captain, 
president of his class, arbiter of cadet 
fights and those numerous other class 
things where an umpire was needed. 
Cadet Pershing dominated his class. 
He became the dominating figure at 
West Point. He dominated Americans 
and Moros alike in Mindanao. He was 


GENERAL JOHN J. PERSHING 


America’s dominant figure in the 
World War and, although retired from 
active service, he is the dominant 
figure of our army today. 

In order to get some approximation 
of how Pershing will be regarded fifty 
or a hundred years hence we should 
search back for commanders of his 
general type who were successful. 
There were many. Wellington, Grant, 
Thomas, Meade were men largely of 
the type. But here, again, comparison 
is hard. Pershing commanded more 
men in battle than the combined 
forces of Wellington at Waterloo, 
Grant at Appomattox, Thomas at 
Nashville and Meade at Gettysburg. 
After all, a man’s greatness must be 
measured by the ability shown in the 
performance of a given task in the 
best way. What was Pershing’s task 
in France? It was to play the game 
as a member of the Allied team in 
such a way as to bring victory. His 
part, therefore, was to whip his army 
into shape. He did it—did it thor- 
oughly and splendidly. He was an 
organizer, administrator and discipli- 
narian par excellence. 

The outstanding characteristics of 
General Pershing are: (1) Great 
physical and moral courage, the gift 
of decision; (2) unusual energy and 
ambition; (3) thoroughness and a be- 
lief in the strictest discipline. Any 
one who starts out to bluff Pershing 
is going to have bad luck. He cannot be 
bluffed nor cajoled nor fooled. Prime 
Minister Lloyd George discovered this 
quality in Pershing at one of the early 
conferences when he announced, “You 
cannot budge him.” 

If the mental processes of Pershing 
sometimes seemed slow it was because 
he weighed carefully every considera- 
tion and contingency before reaching 
a conclusion. Once he had made up 
his mind there was mighty little chance 
of changing him unless it were mani- 
fest that he was wrong; and this was 
a rare occasion. To many minds Gen- 
eral Pershing’s greatest victory and 
greatest display of that courage he 
possesses in such large measure was 
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his refusal to make of the American 
divisions replacement depots for the 
ranks of the French and British 
armies. The pressure brought to bear 
upon him was tremendous. Upon his 
decision hinged the whole story of | 
America’s part in the war. His firm 
insistence in the face of such tremen- 
dous pressure and such poignant ap- 
peals was a superb display of back- 
bone. Without an American Army 
commanded by American officers our 
story of participation in the war 
would, indeed, make sorry reading. 
That we had such an army we owe to 
John J. Pershing and to him alone. A 
weaker man, a less patriotic man, a 
man who thinks less clearly, a politi- 
cal general, a man given to grand 
gestures, would most likely have 
capitulated under the combined pleas 
of so many notable men. Pershin 

stood alone, four-square to all the 
winds that blew and answered em- 
phatically, “No. I am going to have 
an American army, led by Ameri- 
cans.” That is our greatest debt to the 
stout-hearted Commander-in-Chief. 

Yet, even with his fixed purpose to 
have an American army, he was wili- 
ing to play the game as a team. There 
is nothing more indicative of this than 
his fine words to Marshal Foch on 
that blue March day when the German 
offensive against the British looked 
so distressingly serious. General Pe” . 
shing said: “I have come to tell vou 
that the American people would con- 
sider it a great honor for our troops 
to be engaged in the present battle. I 
ask this in their name and my own. 
At this moment there is no other ques- 
tion but of fighting. Infantry, artil- 
lery, aviation, all that we have are 
yours; use them as you wish. More 
will come, in numbers equal to re- 
quirements. I have come especially to 
tell you that the American people will 
be proud to take part in the greatest 
battle in history.” 

General Pershing was the personi- 
fication of energy. Of a powerful 
physique, thorough and tireless, he 
was always on the move. His head- 
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quarters may not have been “in the 
saddle,” but they were largely in that 
big motor car that might be seen in 
a training area in the morning and at 
the front in the afternoon. As a dis- 
ciplinarian General Pershing had no 
superior. One of his earliest orders to 
troops in France was to the effect 
that the discipline of the A. E. F. was 
to be the discipline of West Point. 
That admitted of no argument, and 
every one knew exactly what was to 
be expected. Pershing knew that strict 
discipline did not make for personal 
popularity, but it did make for vic- 
tory; and Pershing knew that his mis- 
sion was to win victories and not 
popularity. 

History, it seems, is kinder to the 
vanquished in great battles than to 
the victor. There are a thousand books 
on Napoleon to one on Wellington, 
dozens on Lee to one on Grant. Even 
in the immediate aftermath of a great 
war a defeated people rally to the 
standard of a fallen idol. After 1870 
Marshal MacMahon became President 
of France. Today Hindenburg is Presi- 
dent of Germany. These and many 
other considerations make it difficult 
to assign a place to the commander 
of the A. E. F. It may be assumed as 
certain that Europe will not entertain 
‘gny idea that Pershing was a com- 


“= der-in-chief. To the Europe of to- 


ay and the European histories of the 
future\it is almost certain that Per- 
shing will be only another general in 
command of a sector. With us it will 
be a different story. 

The more closely we study General 
Pershing the more firmly -onvinced 
do we become that as Commander-in- 
Chief of the greatest American army 
ever assembled, the first ever to take 
up arms in Europe, he did a big job 
in a big way. Denied any possibility 
for the spectacular, confined within a 
sector without a chance to display 
strategic or tactical brilliance, short 
on auxiliary arms or forced to borrow 
them from our allies, confronted with 
manifold shortcomings due to Amer- 
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ica’s proverbial lack of preparation, 
nevertheless he stamped himself as a 
great and worthy Commander-in- 
Chief. 

Let us examine some of his ideas 
for the training of troops which the 
leaders of European armies disap- 
proved of. Pershing was convinced that 
the ultimate victory would be won in 
the open. He never once lost sight of 
that fact and he never permitted 
troops in training to lose sight of it. 
Europe was trifling in the trenches 
with all manner of things. Pershing 
pinned his faith to the rifle. Europe 
had had trench warfare for so long 
a time that it could not think in 
terms of the open. When the grand 
finale came it proved that Pershing 
was right. And, had it not been for 
an armistice which permitted the 
enemy to withdraw without interfer- 
ence, there is no doubt but that Per- 
shing’s army would have been the 
most efficient army on the field, be- 
cause it knew how to fight in the 
open and the others did not. 


General Pershing’s handling of his 
men, his firmness mixed with diplo- 
macy in all his relations with our 
allies, his victories at the front as 
well as in the council chamber, his 
fine dignity and soldierly bearing, all 
stamp him as a worthy successor of 
the best soldiers in our history. Above 
all, we should remember that his calm 
and forceful refusal to have America 
turned into a recruiting area for the 
Allies made possible the splendid vic- 
tories in the field. 

General Pershing has mellowed with 
the years. He seems to have lost much 
of that austerity of manner that was 
his in the past. It may be, now that 
his task is done, he is willing to for- 
get discipline. His success in France 
went to his heart and not to his head. 
He has proved himself the dominant 
personality of our army in its great- 
est war. His place in American his- 
tory is secure, and in the hearts of the 
American people he lives and will con- 
tinue to live. 
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The American Indian’s 
Rehabilitation 


By Ray LYMAN WILBUR 
Secretary of the Interior 


/and historians, the meeting of 
Columbus with the native peoples 
on this side of the Atlantic was one 
of the most dramatic in all human 
experience. If man had his origin some- 
where in Asia and started gradually to 
move both east and west, the descen- 
dants of those who crossed that spot 
which is now known as Bering Strait 
gradually walked or floated to the East 
to form the Columbus reception com- 
mittee. Certainly any one who has been 
in Manchuria and North Dakota is at 
once struck with the striking similar- 
ities of the Sioux Indian to the Man- 
churian. 


Our forefathers, settling along the 
fringe of the Atlantic, came promptly 
into contact with vigorous, able-bodied 
and capable Indians who had prac- 
tically covered the whole continent. 
As we extended our advance we met 
successive tribes who had accommo- 
dated themselves to the various areas 
—mountain, desert, plain, forest and 
prairie. These Indians spoke different 


: L: we are to believe some scientists 


‘languages, had some variation in civil- 


ization, were hunters of the first class, 
skilled contestants in warfare, but 
without settled ideas as to the owner- 
ship of real property. In a rough sort 
of way they divided up the continent 
and for the most part migrated with 
their food supply, which varied with 
the seasons and the movements of the 
animals and birds. These nomads were 
always more or less in conflict in re- 


gard to certain large territorial areas. 
With a few exceptions they were in 
no sense farmers, they had no acquisi- 
tiveness except for weapons and do- 
mestic animals; they were politicians 
of the first order. The Indian powwow 
has always been a beloved institution 
with them. They like to win with their — 
wits as well as with their muscles. 


The constant pouring in of more 
Europeans with different ideas of 
order, of property and of justice 
brought about encroachment upon 
lands ranged over or occupied by the 
Indians. Our history since the begin- 
ning shows a series of treaties and 
agreements between our advancing 
civilization through its various offi- 
cials or governmental units and the 
Indians through their chiefs or tribal 
councils. There was a marked differ- 
ence in the appreciation of values on 
the two sides. ‘There was enormous 
impulse for growth on the part of the 
newcomers. Numerous conflicts oc- 
curred. Gradually the policy of Indian 
reservations was adopted. These reser- 
vations were viewed practically as 
prisons and in the beginning were 
under military control. We can by no 
means look back over this long record 
with uniform satisfaction and must 
often hang our heads, but I think we 
can say that no native people has 
ever been better treated by the in- 
vader and his dominating civilization 
than has the American Indian by the 
government of the United States. 
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Throughout we have constantly con- 


fused the Indian as a human being 
and the Indian’s property. We have 
tied the Indian to his property and to 
the reservation. That free range of op- 
portunity open to all other newcomers 
has been in a large part denied to 


the Indian. Gradually, with decreasing 


significance of the Indians from the 
standpoint of numbers as compared 
with the rest, many changes have oc- 
curred. In many places we have been 
ruthless in our methods of transfer- 
ring Indian lands into white hands. 
There has been a considerable reac- 
tion in favor of the Indian. At the 
present time there is a widespread 
existence of the idea that the Indian 
is peculiarly the subject of abuse by 
the Federal Government and its 
bureau representatives. This attitude 
is fostered, more or less consciously 
or unconsciously, by those who have 
large Indian claims, those who antici- 
pate large fees from putting through 
Indian claims against the Federal Gov- 
ernment, by those who seek the votes 
of the Indians, and by others who are 
associated with the salary roll of or- 
ganizations seeking to assist the In- 
dian. Roughly, we have three classes 
of people—the so-called Indian skin- 
ners who seek the Indians’ property 
by any means, either fair or foul; the 
Indian sentimentalists who think in 
terms of romantic ideals; and the 
ordinary common-sense American, 
with a sense of fair play and of jus- 
tice, who wants the Indian to be secure 
in his property rights and to be made 
an actual self-supporting, self-respect- 
ing citizen of this country. 


In this troublesome arena the In- 


_ dian Office has been dealing for many 


years. Primarily it had to carry out 
its functions under the laws and ap- 
propriations passed by Congress. Ple- 
nary power over the Indian has been 
placed in the hands of that body. With 
a shifting and changing program, 
often opportunistic or expedient in 
character, there has grown up a series 
of laws, procedures and legal decisions 
by courts of all kinds that offer a 
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maze through which it is almost im- 
possible for even the most highly 
trained bureaucrat to find his way. 
Legislation has come piecemeal and 
in tune with existing desires or ideas. 
At times it was aimed to place the 
Indian’s property in the hands of the 


whites. At times the aim has been 


primarily to protect the Indian and 
his property. 

At the present time we can do little 
to change much that has gone before, 
but we can, I think, try to outline 
what should be done in the future. 
Merely to recount the inadequacies of 


the past or to pick flaws in the present © 


situation is of no avail. We must vis- 
ualize the future of the Indian; we 
must determine where he should be 
at the end of any given period. If we 
do this, it seems to me that it is in- 
evitable that we cannot continue to 
have a whole series of reservations or 
“islands on a continent” on which In- 
dians, and Indians alone, are located. 
We cannot have a safe citizenship 
with an expanding Indian population 
which is largely confined to specific 
areas of widely varying values. We 
must train the Indian boy or girl to 
the limit of his capacity, or at least 
to that limit which is the average of 
the surrounding population. If we do 
so, we have every reason to anticipate 
that methods can be devised for the 
protection of the Indian’s property, 
while the Indian himself is brought 
to the stage where the control of his 
property will be as satisfactory as it 
is in the hands of his white neighbors. 

The proper training of the body 
and mind of the Indian child must 
lead to economic independence; in 
other words, he must have training 
and a job, and then a home and a fam- 
ily with that cycle which has made 
America great. I am convinced that 
there has been a complete overturn 
in the last few years in our ideas as 
to the care of the Indian. Propaganda 
has given the impression to many that 
the Indian is diseased, unwholesome, 
starved and dying out. As a matter 


of fact he is increasing in numbers, 
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for like others he multiplies with a 
stable food supply. While he is sus- 
ceptible to tuberculosis, he resists 
many other diseases better than his 
white neighbors. 

The best answer to those criticisms 
that are so common is a record of 
constructive achievements. In the past 
two years the Interior Department, 
aside from carrying on the manifold 
administrative duties associated with 
the Indians, has, through the Office 
of Indian Affairs, accomplished the 
following: 


1. With the cooperation of the Presi- 
dent and Congress a $6,000,000 increase 
(over 30 per cent) in the appropriations 
for the Indian service for the fiscal 
year 1932 over that for 1930 has been ob- 
tained. 

2. Directors, nationally known in their 
various fields, have been appointed to 
head the activities of the following im- 
portant field divisions: Education, irri- 
gation, and agricultural extension and 
industry. 

3. Twenty specialists in various fields 
have been added to the supervisory field 
force in different branches of the work. 
At the same time certain superfluous 
district administrative officers have 
been abolished. 

4. There has been established a pro- 
gram by which employment for Indians 
is to be secured, with a budget expand- 
ed to $50,000 per year. Special emphasis 
has been placed upon the securing of 
adult employment in cities near the 
reservations. 

5. Indian arts and crafts have been 
given a greater emphasis in the schools. 
For instance, one group of youngsters 
now receives instruction from a famous 
potter of their tribe in her own work- 
shop. 

6. Entrance requirements for such 
important positions as teachers, princi- 
pals, boys’ and girls’ advisers, school 
superintendents and farm agents have 
been raised, and better prepared per- 
sons are being recruited for the Indian 
field service as a result. 

7. A home demonstration program, 
centering on work with Indian women 
in their homes, has been launched on 
eight reservations. { 

8. Vocational training has been given 
a great impetus in the schools. Three 
experienced leaders in vocational edu- 
cation have been secured for important 
administrative school positions. 

9. The Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts 
are actively assisting in the organiza- 


tion of Scout troops and the training of 
Scout leadership in the Indian schools. 

10. Ten hospitals, totaling 440 beds, 
have been completed in the fiscal years 
1930 and 1931. This is part of the pro- 
gram of giving the Indian and his fam- 
ily the advantages of modern medical 
science. 

11. Many cooperative enterprises have 
been worked out with the departments 
of the various State Governments in 
the fields of health, education and ag- 
ricultural extension. 

12. A program of stock-taking of the 
irrigation projects, including a coopera- 
tive appraisement of their social and 
economic value, has commenced under 
the new Director of Irrigation. 

13. A general reconnoissance of the 
grazing resources has been made on 
forty reservations by the Forestry 
branch. 

14. A power lease for the Flathead 
Indians has been worked out with a 
license, with a full and adequate rental 
for the Indian owners and in the most 
advanced form ever issued by the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. It protects the 
public against issuance of any securi- 
ties except for cash and its equivalent, 
and also provides for the ‘‘yard-stick’’ 
of generating cost on the basis of actual 
cost plus only the allowed return upon 
actual investment cost. 

15. Provision for feeding Indian chil- 
dren has been secured through Con- 
gress so that the Indian service now 
has reached the standard food allow- 
ance of 37.8 cents per day, which was 
the figure set by an impartial group — 
of specialists from government depart-- 
ments. 7 

16. Through additional appropriations 
from Congress over 200 institutional 
employes have been added to the board- 
ing schools to relieve children of un- 
suitable labor around the _ schools. 
Where formerly it was necessary to use 
half the school time of children from 
the fourth grade up on institutional 
work, now nearly all children are at- 
tending school full time through the 
sixth grade and three-quarters of a day 
above the sixth. 

17. A progressive personal program 
has been started which includes recruit- 
ing, more attention to the training of | 
employes already on the job, and the 
improvement of working and living con- 
ditions at the field stations. 

18. The Washington office has been 
completely reorganized to place direct 
administrative responsibility in the 
hands of new trained directors of ac- 
tivities. In addition, provision has been 
made for coordination of the program 
through setting up two assistants to 
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the commissioners, one to correlate the 
“human relations’? work and the other 
the work with the Indians’ property. 


Congress has shown its willingness 
to provide the necessary funds to ad- 
vance the Indian child as rapidly as 
possible and to care for those Indians 
needing assistance. No thoughtful 
American believes that the Indian can 


' be developed unless he is to struggle 


and develop himself. No one living 
who, without effort, is well protected 
and on rations, is apt to amount to 
anything. The Indian is as capable of 
facing all the conditions on this land 
and meeting them as any of our in- 
habitants. 

There are certain areas like the 
Navajo Reservation where a consider- 
able isolation is possible for some 
years to come, but even there the in- 
crease in population and in herds will 
inevitably lead to overcrowding and 
expansion. There is no permanent 
safety for the Indian in isolation. 
There is a reasonable prospect that 
the Indian can be taught to become a 
business man; at any rate, his prop- 
erty can be given the advantages that 
come with modern business. We can 
at once make up our minds that only 
a small percentage of them will be suc- 


cessful farmers. They have keen 


senses, well poised nervous systems 
and finely coordinated muscles. Me- 
chanical ability is common and many 
have real artistic capacity. This is good 
human material for our present world. 
There is hope, too, that by persevering 


-and developing the true Indian art 


many tribes possess a real contribu- 
tion to our culture can be made. 

It would be useless to attempt to 
answer in detail many of the illy 
digested criticisms that constantly 
pour in upon the Indian Office. Han- 
dling approximately $2,000,000,000 
worth of property and several hun- 
dred thousand people, with a mechan- 
ism created by legislation and financed 
by annual appropriations, it must in- 
evitably be connected with some flaws. 


Such a book as Massacre* is a case in 
point and illustrates the situation. 
There are still those who think that 
anything in a book has a certain ap- 
pearance of authority. If one can write 
in a rather breezy, sophomoric style, 
without proper balancing of facts and 
with the frequent interlarding of half 
truths and untruths, sweeping conclu- 
sions can be drawn that are mislead- 
ing to a high degree. Some people are 
so constructed that the only thing 
they can see about a door is the key- 
hole. Discriminating and informed 
readers recognize at once the lack of 
scientific approach and the shallow- 
ness and falseness of the conclusions. 
It would take another book of the 
same size to replace truth with error 
in such a book as Massacre. Human 
beings are fond of the dramatic. They 
revel in charges and complaints, but 
those having responsibilty must deal 
with the cold, hard facts of law and 
finance and of human relations. 

The hard facts are that, in spite of 
low salaries and many inherent diffi- 
culties the Indian Office is being ad- 
ministered with honesty and with such 
competence as is possible under exist- 
ing regulations, law and proceedings. 
A new personnel with new duties is 
now developed to carry out a policy 
of making the Indian economically ef- 
fective under his own motive power. 
At the same time, injustices are being 
corrected and guarded against. There 
will always be a percentage of dis- 
satisfaction when one person’s affairs 
are handled by another. 

The Indian needs to be taught that 
his salvation lies in work, not in work- 
ing others. He must want to be free. 
Wardship means partial citizenship. 
He is just like the rest of us and needs © 
incentive, ambition and aspiration to 
go ahead. With his inborn capacities, 
adequate health protection and train- 
ing for a generation he will make us 
all proud of the American Indian. 


*Massacre: A Survey of Today’s American 
Indian. By Robert Gessner. New Tone Jonathan 
Cape and Harrison Smith. 1931. 418 pages. $3.50 


Jane Addams of Hull House 


By RosertT Morss LOVETT 
Professor of English, University of Chicago 


HE University of Chicago on 
Dec. 23, 1930, conferred upon 

Jane Addams the degree of 
Doctor of Laws. It was the tenth hon- 
orary degree which she had received 
from colleges or universities of the 
United States, but this occasion was 
notable because it marked the appre- 
ciation of her home city, and its con- 
sidered estimate of her personality 
and work. The words in which Pro- 
fessor Edith Abbott, Dean of the 
School of Civics and Philanthropy, 
summed up Miss Addams’ services 
emphasized the fact that they had 
their beginning in Hull House, which 
she and Miss Ellen Gates Starr found- 
ed in 1889, and developed out of her 
experience there. In the apparent di- 
versity of enterprises and causes with 
which her name has been connected, 
this fact gives a fundamental unity to 
her career. Of this career she has 
given a candid record in her two vol- 
umes, Twenty Years at Hull House 
and The Second Twenty Years at Hull 
House. The first of these, with its 
intimate account of life in the pictur- 
esque neighborhood west of the Chi- 
cago River, is already an American 
classic. The sequel, as its chapter 
titles indicate, is concerned with large 
political and social matters: “The 
Progressive Party of 1912,” “The Wo- 
man’s Movement,” “Prohibition,” “Im- 
migration,’ “War and Peace’; but 
their consideration always begins and 
is determined by her personal experi- 
ence in her home, Although the nar- 
rative takes us to starving Germany 
and distracted India, to Dublin, Paris, 


Vienna, Calcutta and Tokyo, its point 
of departure is always Hull House. 
The first fact to note in contemplat- 
ing Jane Addams’s personality is that 
she is a child of pioneers, but it is sig- 
nificant that she sprang from the sec- 
ond pioneering generation. Her father, 
John H. Addams, was of those 
who built railways and mills where 
their fathers had built roads and 
farms. He typified the golden age of 


American character, inwhich the early 


crudity and harshness had been sub- 
dued to graciousness and idealism. In 
his daughter’s account of her girlhood 
at Rockford, IIl., there is a flavor and 
charm that is distinctively of mid- 
Western America in its best period. 
The fame and influence of Lincoln 
were great in this, his home State. 
Jane Addams relates her recollection 
of the day when, not yet 5 years old, 
she saw on the gate posts the signs of 
mourning, and went in to find her 
father in tears because the greatest 
man in the world was dead. To Jane 
Addams, as to millions of boys and 
girls, Lincoln was a natural source of 
patriotism—the country for which he 
lived and died must be worth living 
and dying for—but, as she points out, 
there was something in the feeling of 
his neighbors and friends more inti- 
mate and personal than the devotion 
which has since become national. 
Clearly, Lincoln’s teaching furnished 
certain guiding principles for Jane 
Addams’s thought, especially his es- 
sential democracy, his trust in the 
people and belief in their wisdom, his 
understanding of their greatness. She 
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tells about a celebration of Old Set- 
tlers’ Day when she found her read- 
ing of Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero Wor- 
ship, with its celebration of personal 
force, suddenly halted, and her resolu- 
tion to give twenty-five copies of that 
book every year to young people abro- 
gated in favor of Carl Schurz’s Appre- 
ciation of Abraham Lincoln. 


The spirit of the pioneers has sur- 
vived and flourished in Jane Addams. 
It was as a pioneer in woman’s edu- 
cation that she took advanced studies 
at Rockford Seminary to be ready to 
receive a bachelor’s degree with the 
first class graduated after that insti- 
tution became Rockford College. It 
was as a pioneer that a few years later 
she leased Hull House and initiated 
the modern social movement in the 
United States. The social settlement 
was a recent invention in 1889, offer- 
ing but a single example in Toynbee 
Hall, London. Today there are listed 
forty-four settlements in Chicago 
alone. And it is to be noted that Hull 
House was never an imitation of the 
English institution. From the start 
there was something American about 
it, attributable to the spirit which 
Miss Addams transplanted from the 
prairies to the city streets, a spirit of 
mutual dependence, of cooperation, of 
shared experience and experiment for 
the common good—all traits of a pio- 
neer society. 


What strikes one most is the way 
in which this experience was, as it 
were, capitalized, its suggestions made 
fruitful for subsequent procedure. 
Evidence of Miss Addams’s initiating 
mind turns up repeatedly in Twenty 
Years at Hull House. Walking in 
Polk Street one day, she saw an old 
woman spinning on the steps of a 
tenement house, and at once the idea 
took form of making the younger gen- 
eration of factory workers acquainted, 
through their mothers and grand- 
mothers, with older forms of industry. 
This was the origin of the Labor Mu- 
seum of Hull House. From her at- 
tendance at a Passover Feast which 


had been prepared with all ceremonial 
care by a Jewish mother arose “a 
yearning to recover for the household 
arts something of their early sanctity 
and meaning.” This spirit of initiative 
characterized Hull House from the be- 
ginning and made it the origin of 
innovations for which Chicago is fa- 
mous. The Hull House playground 
became the germ of the system of city 
playgrounds in which Chicago was a 
pioneer. The three baths in the base- 
ment of Hull House furnished the con- 
crete argument for the erection of the 
first public bath in Chicago, on land 
obtained rent free from a friend of 
Hull House. Experiments and obser- 
vation on the part of Hull House resi- 
dents resulted in legislation for the 
safeguarding of women and children. 
From Hull House went Mrs. Florence 
Kelley as first factory inspector in 
Illinois, and Miss Julia C. Lathrop as 
first head of the Children’s Bureau 
in Washington. From Hull House also 
came the impetus which resulted in 
the first Juvenile Court, for which 
Chicago claims the honor, and the 
founding of the Juvenile Protective 
Association which has its offices in 
the Settlement. To welcome and pro- 
tect the foreigner has always been a 
function of Hull House, now carried 
on systematically, with no loss of per- 
sonal and sympathetic interest, by the 
Immigrants’ Protective League. If 
Miss Addams has shown the impulse 
of the pioneer in these many direc- 
tions, she has shown also the wisdom 
of the State builder, who embodies in 
institutions the result of individual 
initiative. : 
Since so much of Jane Addams’s 
career can be attributed to her inheri- 
tance of the pioneering character, it 
is remarkable that she has escaped so 
thoroughly the faults of that type, its 
narrowness, materialism and self-as- 
sertion. For this result she would 
have us look again to the influence of 
her father. From him she learned in 
her childhood two lessons which she 
never forgot. She tells us that when 
as a little girl she had dressed for 
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Sunday school in a new cloak, her 


father suggested that she had better 


wear her old one in order not to make 
the other children feel drab. To her 
anxious inquiries about the inequali- 
ties of the human lot he replied that 
while people might be equal in more 
important things, it was very stupid 
to wear clothes that made it harder 
to have this equality. Again, it was 
some years after the death of Lincoln 
that she found her father in grief over 
the death of another great man, Jo- 
seph Mazzini; and in answer to her 
argument that a foreigner whom he 
had never known could not possibly 
mean so much to him, he gave her “a 
sense of the genuine relationship 
which may exist between men who 
share large hopes and like desires, 
even though they differ in nationality, 
language and creed; and that those 
things count for absolutely nothing 
between groups of men who are try- 
ing to abolish slavery in America or 
to throw off Habsburg oppression in 
Italy.” 

No one who reflects on the life of 
Jane Addams and the history of Hull 
House will doubt the importance of 
these two episodes. The social move- 
ment of the late nineteenth century 
was marked by a recognition of class 
separation as the tragedy of modern 
society. Long before, Disraeli had 
commented on the division of Queen 
‘Victoria’s realm into two nations—the 
Rich and the Poor. Ruskin and Mor- 
ris had raised their protest in behalf 
of the submerged classes, to be fol- 
lowed by Shaw and Galsworthy. In 
Russia, Tolstoy analyzed the situation 
which Jane Addams’s father had 
pointed out to her: 


Without prejudice I looked at our 
mode of life and became aware that it 
was not by chance that closer inter- 
course with the poor is difficult for us, 
but that we ourselves are intentionally 
ordering our lives in such a way as to 
make this intercourse impossible. And 
not only this, but on looking at our 
lives, or the lives of rich people, from 
without, I saw that all that is consid- 
ered as the summum bonum of these 
lives consists in being separated as 
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much as possible from the poor, or is in 

some way or other connected with their 

desired separation. 

It was in protest against this at- 
titude that the social settlements were 
founded, not as a radical cure of 
Social injustice but as a sign that 
neighborhood between men and wo- 
men of different classes is possible; 
that they can learn to know each 
other’s habits, thoughts and feelings, 
and cease to be repelled by difference 
in manners. As Miss Addams puts it 
with habitual caution: “I am not so 
sure that we succeeded in our en- 
deavors ‘to make social intercourse 
express the growing sense of the eco- 
nomic unity of society and to add the 
social function to democracy.’ But 
Hull House was soberly opened on the 
theory that the dependence of classes 
on each other is reciprocal; and that 
as the social relation is essentially a — 
reciprocal relation, it gives a form of 
expression that has peculiar value.” 

For the practice of equality Miss 
Addams has a special gift—she feels 
equality. It was as neighbors among 
neighbors that she and Miss Starr 
went to live at 800 South Halsted 
Street. The story of their early years 
there, as written by Miss Addams or 
related in racy style by Miss Starr, is 
full of what have come to be called 
case histories, touched to human in- 
terest by sympathy and participation. 
To enter into the lives of others, to 
take part in their joys and sorrows 
has been granted to Jane Addams as 
to few women. It is this sense of life 
with others, not for them, that gives 
to her story of the first “Twenty 
Years” its special quality of shared 
experience, which John Dewey, him- 
self once a resident and a trustee of 
Hull House, has called the greatest of 
human goods. The neighborhood has 
altered—Irish, German, Russian and 
Pole have given way to Italian, Greek 
and Mexican. The activities of the 
settlement have changed in form, but 
the spirit remains the same. And Miss 
Addams’s own interests and responsi- 
bilities have widened, but she still 
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knows the neighborhood better than 
does any other resident. 


Her innate sense of equality appears 
in Miss Addams’s recognition of the 
intellectual and spiritual, as well as 
the material and social, rights of 
others. Nothing is so remote from her 
thought as a sense of superiority, of 
spiritual pride; nothing so character- 
istic of it as tolerance toward points of 
view and faiths not her own. It is sig- 
nificant that after a visit to Tolstoy 
she put her finger upon the limitation 
of his doctrine of non-resistance. ‘It 
seemed to me that he made a distinc- 
tion between the use of physical force 
and that moral energy which can over- 
ride another’s differences and scruples 
with equal ruthlessness.” In account- 
ing for the failure of plans and the 
loss of causes in which she had 
trusted, she is always ready to find 
the reason in some weakness for which 
she shares responsibility. With re- 
gard to the disappointing outcome of 
the Progressive campaign of 1912, on 
which she had built large hopes, she 
writes: “Possibly the time was not 
ripe for the organization of a new po- 
litical party, or more likely we did not 
recognize the nation’s actual needs and 
desires.” When she was approached 
~ by representatives of a manufacturers’ 
association, who offered $50,000 to 
Hull House on condition that it would 
abandon its support of a sweatshop 
bill, her first thought was: “What had 
befallen the daughter of my father 
that such a thing could happen to 
her?” to be followed by a “salutary 
reflection that it could not have oc- 
curred unless a weakness in myself 
had permitted it.” Miss Addams and 
Hull House have been attacked on 
many grounds, but she has a theory 
which absorbs these shocks. “I had 
come to believe,” she says, “that if the 
activities of Hull House were ever mis- 
understood it would be either because 
there was not time to explain fully or 
because our motives had become 
mixed.” 


Miss Addams’s tolerance has doubt- 
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less found its most severe test in the 
criticism leveled at her under theterms 
“pacifist” and “internationalist.” In 
forming her mind on this matter her 
Quaker inheritance had its part, and, 
as has been noted, she learned from her 
father the truth that all races of the 
earth are of one blood. Her residence 
at Hull House brought to her door rep- 
resentatives of all the migrant peoples. 
The political relations of European 
peoples to each other, the problems of 
minorities and oppressed nationalities, 
have always been part of the intellec- 
tual background of the settlement. 
Hull House naturally came to repre- 
sent the traditional aspect of this 
country as an asylum for European 
races, impartial, sympathetic, under- 
standing, to which Europe instinc- 
tively turned for help during the early 
days of the war. Undoubtedly the 
trust and affection with which Miss 
Addams had inspired so many Euro- 
peans, both as guests of Hull House 
and its neighbors, and the recognition 
of her acquaintance with psychological 
and social conditions in Europe were 
reflected in the invitation to become 
president of the International Con- 
gress of Women which was summoned 
to meet at The Hague in April, 1915. 
She was our leading internationalist. 

It is interesting in the light of later 
events to read the resolutions of the 
conference, and to note how they an- 
ticipate, sometimes in the actual word- 
ing, the terms of peace formulated 
by Mr. Wilson in the “fourteen 
points” on which Germany surren- 
dered. After the conference ad- 
journed, Miss Addams and other lead- 
ing members visited the chancelleries 
of both warring and neutral countries 
to explore the possibilities of peace, 
and were everywhere received with 
frankness and cordiality. The movee 
ment for a conference of neutrals 
to offer continuous mediation was 
checked by President Wilson’s refusal 
to move in the matter. It was then 
that Henry Ford came forward with 
his offer to convey several hundred 
Americans to Europe to give a kind of 
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popular authority, on the part of the 
United States, to the project. Con- 
trary to a somewhat general impres- 
sion, Miss Addams was not a member 
of the company which sailed on the 
Oscar II as Mr. Ford’s guests. She 
was at the time lying desperately ill 
in a Chicago hospital. While she was 
committed to the idea of the confer- 
ence, she was distrustful of the pub- 
licity involved in chartering a special 
ship, and pointed out that it would 
be possible for the delegates to go to 
Stockholm by themselves. Mr. Ford, 
however, was used to performing 
miracles with publicity, and like Bar- 
hum, preferred derision to no story 
at all. He carried sixty-four news- 
paper men with him to assure the 
American public of its greatest Ford 
joke. In Europe the joke was taken 
seriously and hopefully. The confer- 
ence drew up addresses to the govern- 
ments of the belligerent nations and 
to those of the neutral nations, which 
again foreshadowed the fourteen 
points. 

It is difficult to account for the 
animus which pursues peacemakers. 
While those who incline the trembling 
balance toward war become national 
heroes, those who seek peace and pur- 
sue it are always suspect, and pacifist 
is very nearly a synonym for traitor. 
- The Ford peace ship may have been a 
gesture so futile as to be ridiculous, 
but it cannot be said to have pro- 
longed the war, or to have injured 
any one except the participants. The 
prejudice and rancor which attacked 
these abortive efforts at peace con- 
tinued to attend movements after the 
war to prevent a recurrence of the 
disaster. 

There was a peculiarly disgraceful 
outbreak when the Woman’s Interna- 
tional League for Peace and Freedom, 
an outgrowth of the Hague Congress, 
met at Washington in 1924. The dis- 
tinguished visitors from Europe, used 
to the public courtesies which civil- 
ized peoples extend toward each other, 
were surprised at the howls of fanati- 
cal nationalism with which they were 
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received. In Washington, ladies rep- 
resenting ancestors who fought in the 
War of 1812, and gentlemen repre- 
senting the United States Army, in- 
terrupted the meetings as if to dem- 
onstrate that in this country any dis- 
cussion of means to prevent war and 
promote accord among nations was 
treason. On the way westward to 
Chicago, the delegates found invita- 
tions to cities en route canceled, halls 
for meetings refused, receptions called 
off. It was a peculiarly difficult situ- 
ation for an American patriot to ex- 
plain to Europeans, and perhaps never 
were Miss Addams’s tolerance, tact 
and sense of humor seen to better 
advantage than during this entire 
episode. In her Presidential address 
she said: ‘May I assure you that 
Americans are not by training and 
nature less tolerant than the people 
of those other countries who treated 
us with such fine and _ unvary- 
ing courtesy? But I beg you not to 
take this situation too seriously. The 
American delegation does not, for it 
knows only too well how easily news- 
paper attacks are manufactured, and 
how ephemeral they are.” And she 
proceeded to illustrate this point by 
a reference to her visit to London in 
1915, when the city was placarded 
with posters, “To the Tower with 
Ramsay MacDonald,” paid for. by 
Horatio Bottomley, who at the time 
Miss Addams was speaking was him- 
self in prison, while MacDonald was 
Prime Minister. 

There is a temptation to write of 
Miss Addams as if she were a superior 
person, like one of George Hliot’s 
heroines—a temptation persuasively 
baited with truth—but nothing would 
so quickly move her to protest. For- 
tunately it is possible to forget it. 
As it is the triumph of art to conceal 
art, so it is perhaps the triumph of 
goodness to appear as the ordinary, 
everyday stuff of life. This is the 
note of Hull House—a certain whole- 
some indifference to pretensions of 
any sort, a dislike of overemphasis 
and a watchful ward against bearing 
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down too heavily with too black a 
pencil. Life at Hull House is certainly 
not gloomy nor is it overserious. Ab- 
surd and incongruous things happen 
there, and no one responds more read- 
ily to their appeal than Miss Addams. 
She tells with abundant humor the 
story of the attempt to test the fatigue 
of girls in a neighboring factory by 
means of an instrument named the 
ergograph, which unhappily went 
wrong and recorded less fatigue at the 
end of a hard day than at the be- 
ginning. 

Whatever the success of Hull House 
in its objective existence, it can 
be safely said that amazingly little 
energy is lost in internal friction, 
and no one can doubt that this happy 
result is due to the founders. In 
directing the home which now occu- 
pies half a city block and includes up- 
ward of seventy people, Miss Addams 
shows herself a practical housekeeper. 
Her executive ability, which finds 
employment on a larger scale in many 
directions, is always evident at Hull 
House. The experimental habit and 


spirit of innovation are likewise evi- 
dent. The activities of the settlement 
alter to meet changing conditions. 
Even the furniture, as a resident re- 
marked, is on a continuous march 
from one end of the house to the other, 
but she always knows where every 
piece is to be found in its pilgrimage. 

In its material as in its spiritual 
aspect, and despite Miss Addams’s joy 
in sharing it with others, Hull House 
is peculiarly her own. It is a fulfill- 
ment of a vision. When as a child she 
saw for the first time the poorest 
quarter of the town in which her 
father’s mill was situated, she asked, 
“Why people lived in such horrid little 
houses so close together?” Then and 
there, she tells us: “I declared with 
much firmness that when I grew up I 
would, of course, have a large home, 
but it would not be built among other 
large houses, but right in the midst 
of horrid little houses like these.” 
Seldom has an early ambition found 
so happy an embodiment. Seldom is 
a character so vitally expressed in an 
institution as Jane Addams in Hull 
House. 


‘The Surviving American 


Frontier 


By CHARLES Morrow WILSON 
Author, “Acres of Sky” 


two centuries has been charac- 

terized as rigorous and abound- 
ing in hardship, as a life of primitive 
initiative, a life permeated with virile 
and spontaneous democracy, embody- 
ing a distinctive society, adaptable to 
place and environment. All these gen- 
eralities to a certain extent are valid. 
But in one basic respect the popular 
conception of the frontier is decidedly 
at variance with fact, that is, in as- 
suming that the age of frontiers is 
passed, that the American frontier, 
as a transient institution, has long 
ago become part of history. 

The word “frontier” for too many 
of us brings only the picture. of 
slaunch-roofed cabins, pole barns, dog 
fights, blood feuds and of upbrush 
neighbors who would disdain to live 
closer together than within sound of 
a double load of buckshot. As such 
the term can hold no place for num- 
bered highways, ventilated school- 
houses, automobiles, wayside ham- 
burger stands and many other inevi- 
table encroachments of modernity. 

Paradoxical as the assertion may 
seem, the American frontier continues 
to live, manned by a newer and even 
finer generation of frontiersmen, our 
contemporary backwoods Americans. 
It is a vast commonwealth, actual and 
far-spread, with the primary charac- 
teristics of difficult terrain, paucity 
of cashable resources and consequent 
union of isolation and poverty. Prob- 
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ably its most extensive centre remains 
in the Southern Highlands—Appala- 
chia, which includes the Alleghany 
Ridge country, the Blue Ridge, Cum- 
berland, Big Smoky and adjoining 
mountain ranges, and the Ozark Hills 
of Missouri, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 
It is a land of at least 350,000 
square miles with a population of 
about 9,000,000 long-settled Cauca- 
sian Americans. But the Southern 
Highlands contain only part of our 
surviving frontier, which when gener- 
ously defined, includes considerable 
portions of at least thirty-two States. 
The frontier is present in almost 
every section—in the new West and 
the old East, in New England, the 
Lake country and in the high empire 
of the Rockies, in the marginal fringes 
of the Corn Belt, in the variable 
South, from the red lands of Georgia 
to the black lands of Pennsylvania, 
in the Creole everglades and the Ger- 
manic mid-West, in the Tidewater and 
on the Pacific Coast. 

The boundaries of this America are 
neither arbitrary nor permanent. 
Modern highways make their way 
even into the wildest and most iso- 
lated mountain valleys. Cheap auto- 
mobiles come by the sputtering mil- 
lions. Government mail, supervised 
schools, radios and mail order cata- 
logues have penetrated almost every- 
where. Yet the essential qualities of 
American frontier life are little 
changed. Old ways of living con- 
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tinue. Slaunch-roofed cabins remain 
in picturesque abundance despite the 
encroachment of “free air” and bun- 
galows. The newer generation of 
frontiersmen is remarkably like its 


' predecessor, only replacing older 


farmers and farm wives, storekeepers 
and tradesmen, workaday artisans. 
As always there is close companion- 
ship with mother earth. The domi- 
nant mood remains one of neighbor- 
liness and picnicking youth, of per- 
sonal independence and rough-hewn 
tranquillity. Despite the increase of 


‘abandoned farms and the force of the 


drift to the cities, this backwoods 
America keeps its four-to-one ratio 
of rural folk to townspeople. Appar- 
ently it is increasing in area and 
diminishing in economic returns, since 
it is predominantly agricultural, and 
since during the past twelve years the 
total value of farm crops has dropped 
from an average of 22 to 10 per cent 
of the total United States income. 
The fact that the American frontier 
is not only surviving but even in- 
creasing in the face of a mechanized 
and standardized age is splendid proof 
of the potency and integrity of its tra- 
ditional qualities. And the surviving 


_ frontier becomes more immediately 


interesting because it provides a 
splendid haven for local color and sec- 
tional interest. It serves as a de- 
pendable channel of overflow for a 
marginal or malcontent industrial 
population; it serves as a gyroscope 
for American tradition, and a splendid 
laboratory in which to study Ameri- 
can thought and ideals, free from 
commercial standardization and the 
goad of hurry. 

The unprecedented hard times dur- 
ing the Winter of 1930-31 have 
brought into being one of the most 
gallant chapters in the history of 
the American frontier. In the course 
of this great famine Winter the 
shadow of starvation played over the 
backwoods. Upcountry farmers, of 
normally comfortable means, strug- 
gled through the Winter barefoot, 
coatless and scantily fed. Dispossessed 


merchants and old hill men who had 
spent half a century in the acquisition 
of land turned menial laborers in a 
brave effort to ward off the grim ac- 
tuality of hunger. Village banks tum- 
bled into oblivion. Hard times turned 
bitter hard. Tens of thousands of our 
contemporary frontiersmen endured 
hardships as bitter and privations as 
severe as those of our pioneering fore- 
fathers. But through all this grim in- 
terlude charity and the spontaneous 
brotherhood of the frontier stood out 
with magnificent emphasis. Neighbor- 
liness lived on. Schools and churches 
remained open and active, although 
scores of thousands of country 
school teachers and ministers skimped 
through the Winter without a penny 
of pay. The new race of frontiersmen 
carried through gallantly and without 
despair, planning the restoration of 
devastated fortunes and hopes. 
During the nation’s era of pioneer- 
ing there came to be three rather dis- 
tinct types of frontier population. 
First, there was the squatter who was 
wont to settle wherever the mood of 
wandering directed, clear a few acres 
for a corn patch, erect a log cabin and 
a pole barn and propagate hunting 
dogs and offspring in nonchalant tran- 
quillity until the coming of another 
seizure of wanderlust. Then he would 
pack up his family and belongings and 
again move Westward. Secondly, there 
was the substantial middle-class pio- 
neer, a homesteader and land buyer, a 
road and bridge builder, an advocate 
of log houses with windows and rock 
chimneys, a builder of mills and 
schools and court houses. Finally there 
came the man of frontier enterprise, a 
potential capitalist, a builder of towns 
and shops and two-story houses. In 
essence all three were races of youth, 
of high hopes. Some of each followed 
Westward until the great line of mi- 
gratory frontiers finally ended with 
the Pacific Ocean. Some stayed in 
areas destined to become a part of the 
surviving frontier. Intervening dec- 
ades have built into them a quality of 
democratic and permeating sameness. 
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They have become well-rooted in a 
common soil and in the ways of a gen- 
erally common life. 


Our contemporary frontier is to a 
large extent no longer an unbroken 
line, no longer the first fighting line 
of colonization. Most of its dynamic 
features have disappeared. The uproar 
of first enthusiasms has died down. Its 
life has subsided to the level of leisure- 
ly speculation. But the common en- 
vironmental qualities of relative pov- 
erty and isolation remain an effective 
bulwark against the invasion of busi- 
ness system and machine thought. 
- Movement of frontier population has 
come to be a matter of neighborhood 
exodus and incoming, When a hillside 
farmer can no longer grow crops on 
his weather-washed fields, or when a 
son of the hills decides to marry and 
rear a family of his own, then he may 
move further up the creek bed, start a 
new clearing higher on the mountain- 
side or possibly, if he be still more en- 
terprising, he may move on further to 
the next span of hills. But in any 
event, environment holds first mas- 
tery; frontier topography holds even 
as the generations of men fade. 

In the Arkansas hills, for example, 
“foreigners,” folk with a well-organ- 
ized notion of progressive agriculture 
and modern living come occasionally 
with the obvious intent to effect 
changes. They homestead or buy land 
for relatively little money; they come 
into the hills and build Iowa bunga- 
lows, import fine live stock and wear 
creased trousers and white shirts. But 
the credos of modern agriculture are 
rarely applicable to remote hillside 
farms. Droughts wipe out fancy crops. 
Bitter cold Winters make scientific 
farming subordinate to physical com- 
fort. Returns are traditionally scant. 
The chances are that within the 
course of two or three crop seasons 
the agricultural modernist ceases 
being so modern. He dons denim over- 
alls and hickory shirts. He falls into 
the social ways of his backwoods 
neighbors, absorbs their vital philoso- 
phy, a creed of storm and sunshine, of 
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poor fields and open‘hills. The paint 
washes off his bungalow. His children. 

go to the community hillside school 
and become one with the younger gen- 
eration of hill-billies. Before the new- 
comer can well analyze his situatior, 
it is altogether probable that he finds 
himself literally a frontiersman, a 
relatively willing victim of the lev el- 
ing process of backwoods environment. 


The frontiersman as an individual] i is 
much less simple than the more ay- 
parent attributes of backwoods life . 
might suggest. The frontier continues 
to hold brilliant and appreciative 
minds. Taken generally, the frontiers- 
man is remarkably free from the awk- 
wardness and uncouthness which are 
commonly associated with backwoods 
people. He is possessed of an unpre- 
suming dignity, a quiet courtliness en- 
gendered through a magnificent agri- 
cultural heritage. His range of skill, 
like his range of intellectual interests, 
is surprisingly broad. His environ- 
ment requires that he be a man of 
many trades—farmer, woodcutter, 
hunter and trapper, carpenter, sales- 
man and home executive. His wife 
must be cook, housekeeper, nurse, 
dressmaker, governess, washwoman, 
milkmaid, and not infrequently a field 
worker. 

Little that is artificial can enter 
into this sort of life. Wealth is not 
easily acquired. His labors and point 
of view cannot be shaped by the goal 
of permanence of accomplishment. 
His life keeps pace with the seasons. 
He plows his land, plants, cultivates 
and harvests crops with a view toward 
self-sufficiency. The straightest of 
furrows will hardly outlast a change 
of the moon. A field kept immacu- 
lately free from weeds and sprouts 
will next season give birth to new 
weeds and new sprouts in a hoe-defy- 
ing multitude. When a severe drouth 
comes, crops wither and parch. There 
can be no denying or altering the case, 
for it is the way of nature. So the 
frontiersman acquiesces, and his 
everyday life shapes for him a philos- 
ophy that is a sort of leisurely pan- 
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~ theism, an adoration of growing life. 
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- In his thought processes he is 
‘blessed with the rarest of present- 
Jay luxuries, that of abundant idle 
time. His crop season normally re- 
quires no more than a third part of 
thie year; the rest he can spend in 
Parnassian leisure. Many a contem- 
porary American uplander could swap 
yarns and rub shoulders with hus- 
banidmen of Elizabethan England and 
suffer few misunderstandings, lingual 
ur otherwise. 

The diet of the frontiersman offers 
a rather striking parallel to that of 
sixteenth-century England. Sunday 
and honored weekdays call for meat 
—pork, beef or chicken, with squirrel, 
rabbit and fish as seasonable luxuries. 
Corn bread, with flour bread as a 
happy variant, fruit and berries, milk, 
butter and salt pork, these are the 
day-in and day-out dependables. While 
in the vast realm of our surviving 
frontier, November brings the corn 
harvest and the close of the tenant’s 
year, the run of the farm work is fin- 
ished by early August. Corn husk- 
ings, county fairs, square dances and 
hay rides all contribute to the cele- 
bration. : 

The habitual ethics of the frontier 
is likewise an enduring one. The 
frontiersman is inordinately honest. 
Homes stand without locks the 
year round. Backwoods court dockets 
are a further substantiation. A life- 
time of intimate association will show 
that the great majority of frontiers- 
men are neighborly and charitable, al- 
together without ulterior motives. 
Homicides are relatively frequent, but 
frontier murder and violence is basi- 
cally a matter of primitive fury, a 
fury of hot words. Arguments about 
land ownership, crop division and ten- 
antry, square dance etiquette, horse 
trades and unfortunate references to 
parenthood are among the more com- 
mon of its motivations. Statute law 
is supported only in so far as it com- 
ports with the frontiersman’s inner 
sense of charity and reparation. He 
does not look upon it as an agency 
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for self-protection or for personal 
gain. 

Leisure time acts as an effective 
balance wheel for backwoods beha- 
vior, for the contemporary frontiers- 
man is prone to ponder and speculate, 
to whittle and converse—ever broad- 
ening his range of interests and revel- 
ling in the warmth of easy comrade- 
ship. And conversation provides one 
of the most delightful garnishments 
of backwoods living. Frontier speech 
carries an ephemeral charm, due in 
part to its nearness to vital earth, in 
part to the ways of the participants, 
their posture and inflections, their 
slowness and droll manoeuvring of 
expression. 

The basic quality of our surviving 
frontier is the idealistic democracy. 
Professor Frederick J. Turner, one of 
the great historians of this century, 
says of frontier democracy: 

American democracy is fundamentally 
the outcome of experiences of the Amer- 
ican people in dealing with the West. 
* * * The effective force behind Amer- 
ican democracy was the presence of 
practically free land into which men. 
might escape from oppression or in- 
equalities which burdened them in the 
older settlements. * * * American de- 
mocracy was born of no theorist’s 
dream. It was not carried on the Susan 
Constant to Virginia nor on the May- 
flower to Plymouth. It came out of the 
American forest, and it gained new 
strength each time it touched a new 
frontier. 

If this be so, then American democ- 
racy may continue, since both the for- 
est and the frontier remain. Further- 
more, the mood of democracy holds 
with rising emphasis in much of the 
vast domain of our surviving frontier. 
The peerage of first settlers is waning. 
“Best families” are being lost in the 
piling of decades. Our newer genera- 
tion of frontiersmen shows an ever in- 
creasing ability to look about them- 
selves with accurate appraisal, to be- 
come more widely acquainted with the 
world of today and to appreciate ef- 
fort and attainment, even though the 
work be of a lowly nature. This trend 
is a continuation of nearly three cen- 
turies of American frontier tradition. 


Venizelos as a Man of Peace 


By WI.uiAM L. SMYSER 


[The writer of this article is an Ameri- 
can who has been for several years a resi- 
dent of Central Europe. His articles on 
European statesmen and problems have 
appeared in leading American and Brit- 
ish periodicals. The present article is 
based in part on an interview with Pre- 
mier Venizelos during his recent visit to 
Vienna]. 


attempted as Premier to make 

Greece a twentieth century 
State. In a single generation he has 
brought Athens and certain other vital 
districts of the peninsula from the 
Middle Ages into the present. The 
Greek race has attained territorial 
sufficiency. Wars have not been 
avoided; yet a great perspicacity has 
determined their conduct. If now Veni- 
zelos is urging pacifism upon his coun- 
trymen, it is because he holds such a 
policy expedient. 


Venizelos has been somewhat. in- 
accurately characterized as a revo- 
lutionary. It is true that he has shown 
a flair for rebellion and combat. Yet 
he knows when to stop. He has fought 
the Turks; he has fought the Bulga- 
rians; he has fought, cajoled and out- 
manoeuvred four kings. At the age of 
67, however, he emphasizes retrench- 
ment. Having brought Crete, Western 
Thrace and parts of Macedonia and 
Epirus under Greek control, and hav- 
ing called to the homeland after the 
Smyrna disaster more than 1,000,000 
Greek expatriates, he is faced with 
that lagging budget which must al- 
ways follow many wars. Greece—to 
employ a phrase of which he would 
approve—must learn to stop trading 
upon the world’s sympathy and to 
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start trading upon the world’s mar- 
kets. 

Within five months of Venizelos’s 
return from exile to power in July, 
1928, private interest rates dropped 
from 20 per cent to 13 per cent, and 
the price of bread also fell. The Greek 
budget for the first time balanced. 
Faced with the superhuman task of 
finding places in Greece for 1,300,000 
refugees from Asia Minor, Venizelos 
planted colonies where they might con- 
solidate the northern frontiers, organ- 
ized new industries in silk and carpet 
weaving, the secrets of which his im- 
migrants brought with them, and 
made contracts for draining or irrigate 
ing waste lands in order that those 
who had hitherto been farmers might 
have farms. Venizelos, in this way, 
converted the refugee mob from a lia- 
bility into an asset. 


The basis of Venizelos’s present 


personal success is the foreign gold 


at his disposal. The Tripartite Loan of 


1928, approved in 1927 by the League 
of Nations, was issued before his re- 
turn to power and was heavily over- 
subscribed. Of the total amount of 
about $45,000,000, $15,000,000 was to 
be used for the stabilization of the 
drachma, $15,000,000 for the liquida- 
tion of deficits in the previous budgets 
and $15,000,000 for expenditures inci- 
dent to settling the refugees. Veni- 
zelos thus found the instruments 
ready for his hand when he returned 
to Greece. Almost immediately, in De- 
cember, 1928, he launched the Produc- 
tive Loan for $110,000,000, to cover 
reclamation works in the northern 
provinces, agricultural credits and 
road building. At this time his pres- 
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tige was probably greater in London 
and New York than it was in Athens. 
Investors who had been attracted to 
the Tripartite Loan because its terms 
were advantageous and its object was 
the restoration of a financial system 
in desperate straits, subscribed to the 
Productive Loan because it contained 
even better terms and because the en- 
ergetic Venizelos stood ready to ad- 
minister it. 

Alarums and excursions have been 
foreign to Venizelos’s policy during 
the past three years. A new modesty 
sits becomingly upon Greek aspira- 
tions. “France and Italy are great 
ladies,’”’ said the veteran diplomat re- 
cently, when the discussion of naval 
power in the Mediterranean was at 
its height. “They give themselves new 
airs and graces every season. They 
have their quarrels and their mysteri- 
ous desires which I do not flatter my- 
self to understand. For me it would 
be an arrogance, it would be even an 
impertinence, to interfere.” It was 
suggested that France might have cer- 
tain claims upon Greece which this 
new policy of retiring aloofness de- 
nied. “Ten years ago,” retorted Veni- 
zelos, “France and Greece were allies. 
They were allied to fight a war. To- 
day, thank God, that war is over and 
» want to enter into no new wars. 
want to live at peace. Conse- 
quently we have no new allies. Instead 
we have friends. We are friends with 
France, just as we are friends with 
Italy, friends with Germany, friends 
with Bulgaria, friends with Yugosla- 
via, friends even with Turkey.” 

Three months after his return to 
power in 1928 Venizelos signed his 
first treaty of friendship and arbi- 
tration. Meanwhile, he had visited 
Rome, Paris, London and Belgrade. 
October found him signing the pact 
with Mussolini. In November he con- 
cluded a commercial treaty with 
Yugoslavia, which he followed with a 
treaty of friendship in March, 1929, 
At Ankara in 1930 he signed a treaty 
of friendship with the new Turkey. 
He has opened the year 1931 with 
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a series of flying visits to Warsaw, 
Vienna and Rome. It would not be 
difficult to construct some sort of 
political pattern out of his crossings 
and recrossings of the map. Yet there 
is apparent in his policy no genuflex- 
ion toward either Paris or Rome, to- 
ward either the Little Entente or the 
Central Powers. If anything, Venizelos 
is attempting a strenuous neutrality. 
For him this is indeed change. After 
fifty years of warring, Venizelos has 
become a man of peace. Turk-hater, he 
has led more insurrections than any 
other living man. The Balkan wars, 
and in a sense the World War itself, 
were but his instruments for the 
creation of a greater Hellas. Yet today 
even the Turks no longer rouse Veni- 
zelos’s wrath. Having fought them 
literally for fifty years, he has 
crowned at Ankara his understanding 
with the Ghazi. 

A vital element in Venizelos’ suc- 
cessful leadership throughout most 
of the modern period has been his tact 
in choosing friends for Greece, In 
1897, as the young leader of the Cre- 
tan rebels whose activity at last 
obliged the powers to intervene, he 
met for the first time representatives 
of the Mediterranean navies. The im- 
pression was ineradicable. It was he 
who had forced toward freedom the 
fourth largest island of the inland sea. 
Yet he realized, perhaps bitterly, that 
whatever he and his little army might 
accomplish mattered nothing before 
the decisions to be taken by Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Italy and 
Austria. These were “the great ladies” 
whose favor it was necessary to win. 
When, in the discussions immediately 
concerned with Crete, the Central 
Powers retired, his choice of a pro- 
tector was narrowed. Great Britain 
and France appeared to him then as 
the supporters he must win. From that 
moment until the present he has 
sought their friendship, if not always 
their alliance. “We wish to be as in- 
dependent as we can,” Venizelos has 
declared. “That is the common desire 
of all countries. Yet every one of 
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them is none the less dependent on 
others in some sort of way, yes, even 
the greatest of them is dependent.” 

Venizelos has felt no shame in en- 
listing the powers of Europe in his 
quarrels with the Turk. To an extent 
he has seen himself fighting their bat- 
tles. For twenty years he was content 
with the rédle of a revolutionary in 
Crete, but in the end, as was inevi- 
table, he went to Athens, summoned 
to act as the political adviser to less 
accomplished revolutionists. Officers 
of the army and navy had overthrown 
the government. Their object had been 
_ the reform of the administration. Al- 
ready, however, they had quarreled 
among themselves, with the King and 
with their own new Ministers. For aid 
and advice they turned to the young 
fire-eater of Crete; in the end he 
would be just the sort of provincial 
lawyer whom they could manage. Ven- 
izelos revised the Constitution along 
lines that would appeal to the liberal 
powers. He perfected the internal ad- 
ministration, reformed the army and 
navy, enlisting his friends, the Brit- 
ish and the French, as his military 
advisers. Ten years before he was 
called upon to use it he shaped the 
- weapon that was to make all Greek 
lands one. 

The illusions cherished in Athens 
that Venizelos might be an easily 
managed leader faded before the ex- 
perience and the one idea of the Cre- 
tan. He wanted to oust the Turk; this 
consideration alone dictated his policy 
during the Balkan wars. It led him 
later to join the Allies and to advocate 
the Saloniki offensive. King Constan- 
tine proved reluctant, but Venizelos, 
having brought about two general 
elections and been dismissed uncon- 
stitutionally by the King, went to 
Crete and organized a revolution. He 
had already called allied troops to 
Saloniki. He now set up under their 
protection a provisional Greek Gov- 
ernment for which he obtained the 
recognition of both France and Great 
Britain. Until the King fell Venizelos 
was Greece, and the government in 
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Athens ceased diplomatically to exist. 
With the aid of the Allies he used the 
same stratagem as the Young Turks 
five years later were to execute 
against the Sultan. Constantine was 
overthrown; Greece entered the war 
under Venizelos. 

With the treaties of Neuilly and 
Sévres Greece bit off more than she 
could chew. Venizelos, out of touch 
with his people, fell. The Smyrna 
offensive collapsed. Although he re- 
turned to office for a brief period in 
1924, represented Greece in Western 
Europe and participated in the confer- 
ence of Lausanne, actually he lived 
apart from his country for six years 
before recovering full authority. Dur- 
ing this period occurred the essential 
recrystallization of his policy. The 
man of wars and revolutions became 
the man of compromises and treaties 
who today is leading Greece into still 
waters. 


In discussing the Balkans it has 
become customary to speak of wars 
and rumors of wars. During Venize- 
los’s absence from Greece many dis- 
turbances threatened the peace be- 
tween Bulgaria and his country. In 
1923 Bulgars in the Maritsa Valley 
rose against their new masters and 
were suppressed only with great 
cruelty. The consequent bitterness be- 
tween Athens and Sofia was intensi- 
fied by a series of short-sighted 
manoeuvres, in which Greek border 
posts conducted themselves with 
ferocity. In 1925 Greek troops near 
Petrich actually occupied Bulgarian 
territory. Never was a guiding hand 
more needed than when Venizelos re- 
turned to the helm in Athens. From 
the first it became apparent that he 
came not to fan the flames but to 
quench them. 

Since his return Venizelos has con- 
sistently built up a peace morale in 
Greece. The policy is not without as- 
tuteness. The pacifist party is unde- 
niably one of the strongest elements 
of Greek political life since the arrival 
of the Smyrna refugees. Even with- 
out the support of strong popular 
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sentiment the wisdom of a pacific ré- 
gime is more apparent than ever 
before in recent Greek history. Greece 
has acquired territory and peoples 
more swiftly than she can assimilate 
them. By an exchange of populations 
a certain homogeneity of race may 
be hoped for. Yet with Albania, Bul- 
garia and Turkey this advantage has 
been discounted by the brutality of 
deportations and by the resulting ani- 
mosity across frontiers. To offset the 
impression created by border atroci- 
ties and to soften the sting of depor- 
tations, Venizelos is attempting to 
win Bulgarian friendship through the 
offer of port facilities on the Aegean. 
Moreover, the treaty of Neuilly re- 
quires that some sort of trade route 
to the Aegean be arranged for the 
shoreless western provinces of the 
Bulgars. 

Venizelos, of old, would never have 
turned the other cheek. He would 
have persisted in a wrong-headed pol- 
icy as long as it brought territorial 
gains to Greece. Today, however, it is 
not territorial gains but territorial 
consolidation that is of first impor- 
tance. The neighbors of Greece must 
be propitiated. The excitable border 
troops have been calmed. The plan of 
a trade route for the Bulgars has not 
been allowed to die. On this point 
Venizelos recently said: 

Realizing the importance of export- 
ing the products of Bulgaria’s western 
provinces, which are closer to the 
Aegean than to the Black Sea, and in- 
spired by the wish to meet this im- 
portant need, the Greek Government 
assured the Bulgarian Government two 
years ago that it was ready to agree to 
the proposal which Bulgaria had often 
put forward of making the railroad 
systems of the two countries come to- 
gether at the point where the River 
Struma cuts the border. Greece has de- 
clared herself willing to build the neces- 
sary railroad lines. Through such an ar- 
rangement the free zone of the harbor 
of Saloniki might be opened to the use 
of the Bulgarians, and Bulgarian wares 
might enjoy in the free zone harbor the 
same privileges as are now enjoyed by 
Serbian wares in the Serbian division 
of the free zone. 
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In spite of an adverse trade balance, 
an unsettled frontier endangered by 
comitadji, and an unsolved trade- 
route riddle, Venizelos is still trying 
to win Bulgarian friendship by hold- 
ing out Saloniki’s free harbor and the 
way through the Struma Valley as in- 
ducements. To set his house in order, 
at whatever price, has become the 
Premier’s watchword. Even his rela- 
tions with Russia have become im- 
peccable. At the time when Downing 
Street broke off relations with the 
Soviet, Greece benefited largely 
through the Russian use of Greek in- 
stead of British ships for the Aegean 
and Black Sea traffic. The relations 
then established have remained intact 
to this day. Two years ago Venizelos 
crowned them by drafting an advan- 
tageous commercial treaty. Rather 
than risk an enemy, he makes a friend. 
It is the new Venizelos policy. 

With Turkey, his hereditary. and 
traditional foe, Venizelos’s relations 
are today of the best. He is making 
it a point, however, to remove all 
families of undefined nationality from 
the frontier region in Thrace. His mo- 
tive possibly lies in the need of con- 
solidating his frontier population. It 
also must have some relation to the 
events just before the war, when 
Western Thrace was not Greek but 
Bulgarian. Giimiiljina became Bulga- 
rian and the treaty of Constantinople 
was signed on Sept. 29, 1913. It proved 
a dangerous cession. The Moslem Dep- 
uties from the region happened to be 
just numerous enough to hold the bal- 
ance of power in the Bulgarian Legis- 
lature, and their effect upon the sub- 
sequent orientation of Bulgaria to- 
ward the Central Powers was decisive. 
Bulgaria ceased to be mistress in her 
own house. Venizelos is not anxious to 
repeat that experience. “Already,” he 
says, “families of undecided national- 
ity have been moved away from 
Thrace. We say to them: You are un- 
desirable here. You must get out. Go 
somewhere far away from the border. 
We will indemnify you for the loss of 
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your land. We will pay your transpor- 
tation. But you must go.” 

West from Thrace, in Macedonia, 
Venizelos is trying to calm the tribes- 
men who have become unusually ac- 
tive in raiding and arson since the 
peace. The comitadji who cross the 
frontier in the name of a united Mace- 
donia he rigorously condemns: ‘Mace- 
donia? There is no State of Macedonia 
and there is no Macedonian question. 
Macedonia is a place. It is populated 
by 1,050,000 Greeks, and by Bulga- 
rians, and by Serbs, and by Turks, and 

by Grecomanes, It is divided between 
four Balkan States. If any one were to 
attempt the formation of a Macedo- 
nian Kingdom today there would have 
to be a new war. Let us not think of it. 
We have fought for the present peace 
and we do not wish to think of possi- 
bilities leading to new conflict. Mace- 
donia? Macedonia is a geographical 
expression. No Macedonian nation ex- 
ists. The idea of such a thing is ab- 
surd, frankly and absolutely absurd.” 
Undeniably Venizelos desires an im- 
mediate and pacific settlement of the 
Macedonian and Thracian unrest, be- 
cause he realizes that the Greek fron- 
tier in both these regions is artificial. 
He has accomplished an enormous 
task in settling thousands of square 
miles of border territory with Greek 
refugees of no uncertain sympathy. 
The problem now is to consolidate the 
frontiers through treaties and agree- 
ments. Out of this anxiety grows his 
latest interest in a Balkan bloc or 
union. Yugoslavia perhaps first 
launched the idea when the Treaty of 
Tirana between Italy and Albania in- 
duced in her a sense of insecurity 
and isolation. The Little Entente was 
not enough. It became necessary to 
build agrarian blocs and to seek ref- 
uge in the old feeling of Balkan soli- 
darity. 

Venizelos has found a mission for 
Greece in modern statecraft. Here lies 
the real clue to his present peace pol- 
icy. He hopes to bring about a union 
of all the Balkan States, and thus 
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end the disgraceful squabbling which | 
has ruined the peninsula’s good name 
ever since the Porte grew too weak to 
keep order. Incidentally, this policy 
will aid in maintaining the status quo. 
“Who can be hurt?” asks Venizelos. 
“Who can be offended by a Balkan 
league? Monsieur Briand? But a Bal- 
kan league can surely in no way injure 
his plan for a United States of Eu- 
rope. On the contrary, it should help > 
to bring it nearer realization. The 
United States of Europe, furthermore, 
is not so near as all that—not yet. 
It is to be wished for. It is highly de- 
sirable. But it is still far off. In the 
meantime, why not ‘The Balkans for 
the Balkans’? Can the world, or can 
Europe, object if the peninsula be- 
longs to its own inhabitants? It would 
still be a part of Europe. You cannot 
get away from that. Would you like 
us to detach ourselves and go swim- — 
ming across to America? That is geo- 
graphically impossible.” 

In Venizelos’s dream of a Balkan 
union there is some spark of that orig- 
inal fire which consumed him until 
he had united all Greece. Since it is 
obviously impossible for Greek arms 
to conquer and make one the whole 
peninsula, and since for the security 
of Greece as it is now constituted a 
tranquil and industrious Balkans is 
paramount, Venizelos is simply taking 
the next logical step in his long career 
as he advances from revolts and wars 
to his advocacy of closer ties, warmer 
friendships, mutual concessions and 
full understanding. The attitude may 
be, as befits a patriot, essentially sel- 
fish. It may benefit Greece quite as 
much as, if not more than, certain 
other Balkan States. Yet for the very 
reason that every recent European 
war has originated in the Balkans, we 
should look with interest upon the one 
Balkan statesman who pleads for 
peace after having professed the doc- 
trine of the sword for fifty years. 
Venizelos in his new role is the first 
prophet of pacifism that the fiery 
southeast corner of Europe has sent 
out since biblical days. 
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Shattering Soviet Idols 


By K. J. LEDoc 


new leaders to the head of the 

State known as Russia, but, as 
an eyewitness of the birth of the pres- 
ent régime and as one who has seen 
how those leaders have been groping 
in the dark to grasp the reins of 
State, it has been clear to me that 
they came into power by accident and 
are still controlling the fate of 150,- 
000,000 people by sheer lack of oppo- 
sition. 

Immediately after the Bolsheviki 
succeeded in overthrowing the Keren- 
sky Government a delegation headed 
by Leon Trotsky was sent to Brest- 
Litovsk to negotiate a separate peace 
with Germany. The negotiations last- 
ed for some time and were devoted 
primarily to speech-making by Trot- 
sky and the other Bolshevist dele- 
gates. Finally, General Hoffmann, the 
German negotiator, issued an ultima- 
tum to the Russians demanding ac- 
ceptance of the German terms. In re- 
ply Leon Trotsky delivered another 
fiery speech, which concluded with the 
assertion that Russia would neither 
sign peace nor conduct a war with 
Germany. The speech was intended to 
go over the head of the German dele- 
gates and directly to the German pro- 
letariat, which was to rise against the 
militaristic camarilla which dominated 
Brest-Litovsk and, of course, the Wil- 
helmstrasse. After delivering the 
speech the Russian delegation left for 
Petrograd fully confident that their 
aims had been accomplished. 

Two or three days later I had an in- 
terview with Nikolai Lenin at his 
headquarters at Smolny Institute. Ad- 
mission to Lenin or other heads of the 


dhe revolutions of 1917 brought 


Soviet Government was in those days 
not particularly difficult for any news- 
paper man, but I possessed special 
privileges, which for a time practical-_ 
ly gave me, without knocking, admis- 
sion into the inner sanctums of many 
of the leaders. Lenin was sitting at a 
large desk on which were several tele- 
phones and a few State papers, mostly 
telegrams. 

The times were critical. General 
Hoffmann, refusing to take Trotsky’s 
declaration seriously, ordered his 
armies to march deeper into Russia. 
As I sat opposite Lenin telegrams 
and telephone messages were constant- 
ly pouring in, stating that this or the 
other town along the sector close to 
the armistice lines was being occupied 
by the advancing German troops. 
Lenin was worried and did not seem 
to understand what was happening. 
Every minute or two he would lift his 
telephone to the press department of 
the Council of People’s Commissars or 
to Bonch-Bruevitch, the manager of 
government affairs, inquiring about 
the situation in Germany. When the 
answer apparently was that every- 
thing was quiet a frown would come 
over his face and the next question 
was, “No revolutionory ‘oubreak?” 
During the hour or longer that I sat 
in his office Lenin repeated that in- 
quiry at least ten or twelve times. 
When he was told that calm prevailed 
in Berlin he would immediately ask 
for a report from Hamburg. When ap- 
parently Hamburg did not intend to 
revolt, he would shift his attention to 
another industrial centre and then 
again came the question, “Is there no 
report of a revolution from Berlin?” 
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Lenin’s attitude did not appear as 
strange to me at that time as later. 
This man during all his life was a man 
of ideas, and propaganda motivated 
all his actions. He and his associates 
firmly believed in the gospel of revolu- 
tion and could not see a single reason 
why the world should not adopt it. 
When Trotsky and his delegation went 
to Brest-Litovsk, peace with Germany 
was a secondary matter. Their prime 
purpose in the negotiations was to 
stir up the German people to revolt 
against their government. After six 
or eight weeks of talk, they felt that 
the ground was ready and all it need- 
ed was an overt act such as a new 
German invasion of Russia. Lenin sub- 
scribed to every word Trotsky uttered 
at Brest-Litovsk and was plainly 
dumbfounded that the revolution in 
Germany which was so logical did not 
materialize. 

Among the matters I had to discuss 
with Lenin were several of his recent 
speeches in which the stenographic re- 
port was not clear. This was at the 
request of Semeon Markovitsch Dia- 
mondstein, head of the People’s Com- 
missariat for Jewish Affairs, which 
had to supervise the translations for 
transmission to various parts of the 
globe. The new régime, being badly 
crippled by sabotage of the intelli- 
- gentsia, was short-handed, and Dia- 
mondstein, whom I knew well, asked 
me to revise some of the translations. 
In return he had Joseph Stalin, his 
superior, sign a permit which opened 
every door in the government offices. 

It was thus that I came to place a 
copy of Lenin’s latest speech before 
him and ask him to clear up several 
passages. He immediately brushed 
aside all State matters, including the 
advance of the German troops, and 
checked every questionable sentence. 
Finally, we came to a paragraph in 
which Lenin expressed himself as fol- 
lows: “Six months from now when we 
all shall be hanged * * *” This speech 
was delivered just six weeks after 
the Bolshevist revolution. Apparently 
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Lenin thought that six months was 
the maximum of their existence as 
captains of the ship of state. Pointing 
to that passage, I said: “Comrade 
Lenin, tell me who the blazes is going 
to hang you six months from now?” 
Lenin looked up from the printed copy 
of his speech and, with the same ex- 
pression of stupefaction with which 
he had received the reports that there 
was no revolution in Germany, repeat- 
ed the question, thought a moment, 
repeated it again and found no answer. 
After a few moments’ silence he said: 
“What makes you think that the Bol- 
sheviki will be able to retain their 
power longer than six months?” 

My answer apparently pleased him. 
As a newspaper man I was not spend- ~ 
ing my days at the Smolny Institute, 
but was roaming around the city and 
its environs, covering more ground 
than Lenin could or his associates 
dared to. My observations convinced 
me that there was no fight left in the © 
Russians, no energy of any kind for 
a counter-revolution. I told Lenin that 
while he was talking to the people I 
had been listening to them. He was 
again puzzled, not because he did not 
believe me, but because what I told 
him was against all accepted rules of 
revolutions. The change from a mon- 
archy to a republic was strictly ac- 
cording to French precedents. The 
commune of 1871 in Paris was now 
being duplicated in Petrograd. Why 
then should they not be hanged six 
months later? Such was Lenin’s rea- 
soning. Probably the other Soviet 
leaders agreed, because they did not 
object to this passage in his speech. 
As I was leaving, Lenin once more re- 
peated the question I had asked him 
about who was going to hang him. 
He still seemed to be trying to find an 
answer. 

A few days later a second tempo- 
rary armistice was signed between the 
Bolshevist Government and German 
headquarters. The march on Petro- 
grad was halted, but the Bolshevist 
chiefs decided to evacuate the city 
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and establish the government in Mos- 
cow. Another interview with Lenin 
convinced me that the motive behind 
the transfer of the government to 
Moscow was fear of a sudden attack 
by the Germans, which would result 
in the capture of the Bolshevist lead- 
ers. Lenin believed that if this hap- 
pened they would all be executed and 
another government would be set up 
by General Hoffmann. Here again 
Lenin was the habitual theorist in- 
stead of the practical-minded man 
who should have realized that the 
Bolsheviki constituted the only party 


- which advocated peace at any price, 


and that it was thus to the interest of 
the German militarists to keep them 
in power. 

The several interviews I had with 
Lenin left me with the impression that 
he was a dreamer who built himself a 
world of his own for which he was 
willing to stake his life and for which 
everybody else must fight. Realities, 
however, did not count as much as 
theories. To his dying day Lenin 
demonstrated such an attitude. 

At the Commissariat for Nationali- 
ties, then headed by Joseph Stalin, I 
was given the use of an office on the 
seme corridor on which his was. Dia- 
mondstein having an appointment 
with him one day, I arranged to ac- 
company him. Before that we took 
luncheon in a cafeteria in the same 
building and stood in line for half an 
hour or longer, awaiting our turn to 
be served. It did not occur to Dia- 
mondstein that as a Commissar he 
was wasting valuable time, and when 
he appeared in Stalin’s office an hour 
later than the appointed time and ex- 
plained why, Stalin took the explana- 
tion seriously and apparently did not 
consider that his own time, lost while 
waiting for his assistant, was of im- 
portance. I had been introduced to 
Stalin on a previous occasion, and my 
presence there as a complete outsider 
and a representative of a bourgeois 
newspaper seemingly did not disturb 
him. Diamondstein reported his inter- 
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views at Smolny and the spirit that 
prevailed there. To all appearances 
Stalin did not have a different view 
on the situation, and also hoped that 


the revolution in Germany would — 


bring the desired peace shortly. 


The Russian bourgeois press was 
then still in existence, and the topic 
discussed by Stalin and his assistant 
was that of providing press facilities 
for the department. This appeared to 
be very necessary because the entire 
bourgeois press, as well as several 
newspapers published in foreign lan- 
guages in Petrograd, were hostile to 
the government. For hours Stalin and 
Diamondstein discussed ways and 
means of providing newspapers of 
their own. Toward the end of the dis- 
cussion Stalin decided that the exist- 
ing newspapers should be forced to al- 
lot, at certain times, the facilities of 
their printing establishments for the 
publication of the official newspaper 
of the Commissariat for Nationalities. 
The idea of confiscating those estab- 
lishments never entered their minds 
then, although only a month later the 
bourgeois newspapers were forced to 
discontinue publication and _ their 
plants were socialized. The man who 
now devises five-year plans, who 
knows exactly where the world will be 
in the next few years, and who envi- 
sions the complete success of his ex- 
periments, could not see a month 
ahead in the early days of his power. 

The Commissariat for Nationalities, 
of which Stalin was then the head, oc- 
cupied an inferior position in the So- 
viet Government. Its offices were 
some distance from the Smolny Insti- 
tute, where Lenin, Trotsky, Lunachar- 
sky and other leaders of the revolu- 
tion carried on their work. From close 
contact with Diamondstein I gathered 


that Smolny did not consider this par- 


ticular Commissariat to be important. 
This meant that Stalin was not in the 
inner circle, although a member of the 
Cabinet. Whenever I saw him he ap- 
peared to feel his isolation, and fre- 
quently inquired from those of his 
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assistants who visited Smolny more 
often what was going on there. 


On another visit to Stalin, I could 
not help noticing that he shared a 
characteristic with other high Soviet 
officials in detaching himself com- 
pletely from affairs of State and de- 
voting much time to relatively unim- 
portant matters or to personal affairs. 
It seemed to me even then that Stalin 
considered his office as something of 
a nuisance or perhaps a stepping- 
stone to something else. In touching 
upon various subjects he was even 
more skeptical than Lenin of the suc- 
cess of the revolution. To him Petro- 
grad was the industrial nerve of Rus- 
sia and the retreat to Moscow he in- 
terpreted as a step to abandon the 
gains of the revolution. He bowed his 
head, however, to his superiors, Lenin, 
Trotsky, and the others, and seemed 
wiiling to do their bidding. 

As I was about to visit Southern 
Russia, Diamondstein wrote a long 
letter, apparently introducing me to 
the comrades there, and Stalin in my 
presence added a few lines, sealed it 
and gave it to me. It was addressed 
to the chairman of the Soviet in Tiflis, 
the Caucasian capital. I proceeded 
south, and several months later I 
found myself in danger from the ad- 
vancing German armies in_ the 
Ukraine. As an American citizen, I 
was liable to be interned in a prison- 
ers’ camp, and I decided to make my 
escape without loss of time. In going 
over my papers I found the letter ad- 
dressed to the Tiflis Soviet. As all pos- 
sibilities of reaching Tiflis were elimi- 
nated, I opened the letter and read it 
before destroying it. Instead of an in- 
troduction for a newspaper correspon- 
dent, it was an order to the Soviet in 
Kharkov or Ekaterinoslav to install 
me as an assistant People’s Commis- 
sar for Jewish Affairs in their terri- 
tory. At the bottom of the letter Jo- 
seph Stalin, in his own handwriting, 
approved my appointment to a similar 
position in the Caucasus. The letter 
had the proper government seal and 
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all it needed was my acceptance of the 


. appointment. These experiences some- — 


how make me doubt whether Joseph 
Stalin is really the Man of Steel now 
pictured in the newspapers. 

The chaos reigning in Petrograd 


‘during the early weeks of the Bolshe- 


vist régime is probably best demon- 
strated by a little incident that hap- 
pened a few days after my visit to 
Lenin. The German advances assumed 
definite proportions, much to the 
alarm of the leaders of the Bolsheviki. 
Lenin suddenly abandoned his tele- 
phoning for a revolution in Germany 
and at midnight issued an order to 
mobilize the entire population. His ex- 
act words were: ‘‘Raise everybody on 
his feet.” I was quartered with some 
of the minor Bolshevist leaders in the 
former Navy and Army Club on the 
Liteyny Prospect. On receiving tele- 
phone orders to mobilize we assem- 
bled in several halls of the big club 
and were told that the Germans were 
surrounding Petrograd and that we 
must go out immediately to repulse 
them. It was a bitter cold night as we 
proceeded in various directions to 
gather all citizens who were called to 
arms to attack the Germans. We were 
subdivided into various groups, which 
had instructions to subdivide again as 
soon as each group accumulated a 
sufficient number of men under arms. 

Arms, that was the question. The 
club had some, but not enough to go 
around. There was, however, no time 
for argument and we marched out 
with one group after another into the 
Winter night. The old police system 
was still functioning to some degree 
and the midnight mobilization ap- 
peared to be a success. Under the old 
system the chief janitor of each build- 
ing was responsible to his police pre- 
cinct, and the orders to mobilize were 
distributed to the janitors, who in 
turn woke up every able-bodied man. 
By 3 in the morning our little de- 
tachment had probably 200 men or 
more. Though all were instructed to 
appear with their weapons none came 
armed, and for good reason, Only a 
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few days previously the government 
had threatened with summary execu- 
tion every citizen who possessed arms. 
Many were actually executed. When 
the mobilization order came, no one, 
if he possessed weapons, dared to 
bring them. Of the fifty men assigned 
to my command, I was the only one 
who carried anything that resembled 
a gun—an antiquated hunting piece. A 
similar situation existed in every 
other detachment. 

This, however, did not disturb any 
one. A number of those who answered 
the call were soldiers who had only re- 
cently returned from the front, having 
demobilized voluntarily. In the previ- 
ous three years of fighting with the 
Germans they had repeatedly marched 
without a weapon against the enemy, 
and so the march continued through- 
out the streets of Petrograd. The night 
was bright, the frost was biting, and 
the air was full of calls from one group 
to another, as they met and parted 
and kept going. During two hours or 
more of such marching everybody 
asked everybody else the same ques- 
tion: ‘““‘Where are the Germans?” But 
nobody knew where they were, and it 
was the unanimous decision to go 
home. Before day broke everybody 
was back in bed, abandoning the Ger- 
mans to their fate. 

The next day we learned where the 
Germans were. They were just ap- 
proaching the city of Pskov, some sixty 
miles south of Petrograd. This infor- 
mation apparently cooled the heads of 
the government and the order to mo- 
bilize was not repeated the follow- 
ing morning. Detachments of well- 
equipped Red Guards, however, were 
sent to the front, for what purpose we 
did not know. The chiefs at Smolny, 
where I again returned after a rest, 
were in conference discussing defense 
measures. Several Generals of the old 
régime were forced into the confer- 
ences. Toward evening I heard at 
Smolny that a stand would be made 
beyond Petrograd and a new mobiliza- 
tion order would be issued. Through 
all these hours of uncertainty one 
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could clearly see that the Bolshevist 
chiefs were afraid of the Germans and 
even more afraid of mobilizing Petro- 
grad because it had by no means ac- 
cepted their régime. They neverthe- 
less issued a general mobilization 
order the next day. 

Twenty-four hours later the news- 
papers Pravda and Izvestiya carried on 
their front pages a mobilization call 
issued to all citizens of countries allied 
with Russia in the war with Germany ~ 
to report in various districts. The 
text was in Russian, French and Eng- 
lish, and carried two signatures. One 
was of a Chief of Staff whose name I 
do not recollect, while the other under 
the caption of “‘Commander-in-Chief of 
the Interallied Forces in Russia” was 
that of one Ogursky, a name vaguely 
familiar to me. In my capacity of 
newspaper correspondent and also as 
a citizen of the United States which 
was at war with Germany, I went im- 
mediately to the headquarters of the 
Interallied Commander-in-Chief. I 
hoped it would not be the man I 
thought it was, but I had hardly 
opened the door when the Commander- 
in-Chief turned around and a familiar 
face appeared before me. It was the 
Ogursky whom I had known as an un- 
important member of a group of 
Emma Goldman’s followers, the man 
who for many years repeated in ad- 
dresses on street corners what he 
heard from her. I knew him to be en- 
tirely incapable of issuing the well- 
worded proclamation. He readily ad- 
mitted that nobody had appointed him 
Commander-in-Chief. He had simply 
made a suggestion to that effect to 
some one he knew at Smolny and the 
Press Bureau of the Soviet Govern- 
ment prepared the proclamation. He 
signed his name and added the title 
of Commander-in-Chief of the Allied 
Forces—and nobody objected. 


Ogursky was rather vague as to his 
plans and duties and promptly offered 
me a position on his staff, which I 
declined. He then asked me to visit 
the British and American Embassies 
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to urge their cooperation. I accepted 
the mission but was far from cordially 
_ received by the British officers, while 
at the American Embassy I was in- 
formed that Ambassador David Fran- 
cis or his representatives were in 
touch with Smolny and would let me 
know their attitude. I reported this to 
Ogursky, but he did not feel down- 
hearted. He launched into a speech 
about how he would stop the Ger- 
mans and ultimately bring about an 
anarchistic revolution throughout the 
world, using bolshevism as a stepping 
stone. He assured me that the French 
representatives were paying serious 
attention to his plans and that he 
would shortly have an army that 
would march against the Germans. He 
again offered me a post, and as “Com- 
mander-in-Chief” he could have be- 
' stowed any military title upon me. No 
doubt at that moment his act would 
have been ratified by his superiors at 
the Smolny Institute. A title of Gen- 
eral or Admiral could have been mine 
had I only been willing to accept it. 

A few days later the Soviet chiefs 
decided that it was better to capitu- 
late to the Germans than to fight 
them, and a new commission which 
Trotsky refused to head was sent to 
meet the enemy. Ultimately the Brest- 
Litovsk peace treaty was accepted 
and signed. This cut short Ogursky’s 
career as a generalissimo, and he re- 
tired into obscurity. Here again is a 
demonstration of how an accident 
could have made a man of Ogursky’s 
calibre a world-wide figure. Had the 
- other allied representatives been in 

agreement with the French, they would 
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have supported Ogursky’s scheme, 
and probably financed it. Though it 
would have inevitably collapsed, it 
would have placed this untrained man 
in a position in which he could claim 
credit with other great figures of the 
World War, 

Another man, who also by sheer 
audacity adopted the title of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of all Russian forces, 
maintained his position as such to the 
end. This was N. V. Krylenko, the 
present Attorney-General of the Sov- 
iet Union. At that time he was noth- 


ing but a praporstchik, which is the, 


lowest grade in the officers’ class. 
Many military experts, I found, had a 
very poor opinion of Krylenko as 
Commander-in-Chief of the Russian 
armies. Later I met several youngsters 
and illiterate peasants who were pro- 
moted from the rank of common sol- 
diers to that of commanders of divi- 
sions, just by appealing to Krylenko 
against their own commanders. Even 
in his own circle at Smolny there was 
no esteem for Krylenko, and it seems 
that only chance has placed him 
where he is today. 

In the twelve years that have 
passed since I left Russia most of the 
old leaders have disappeared and oth- 
ers have taken their place. They un- 
doubtedly have made progress in the 
direction they have chosen, but all 
their deeds and plans do not impress 
one as promoting anything cardinally 
different. Russia was always a nation 
of dreamers and feverish activity, 
and it remains to be seen whether 
they will yet solve the vast practical 
problems now confronting them. 


Our Unnaturalized Foreigners 


By HAROLD FIELDS 
Director, National League of American Citizenship 


complicated situation in its im- 

migration and naturalization 
policies. The numbers of immigrants 
entering the country are being defi- 
nitely limited, while unconsciously ob- 
stacles are being erected that prevent 
assimilation once the immigrants are 
admitted. As a result new social prob- 
lems have arisen. 

Never before in the history of 
America has so small a number of 
immigrants reached its shores. The 
severe reduction in arrivals is the di- 
rect result of an order promulgated 
by President Hoover instructing 
American consuls to exercise extreme 
caution in granting visas to those who 
wish to settle in the United States. 
No one may come to this country for 
permanent residence who is “likely to 
become a public charge.” This phrase, 
which is part of the immigration law 
of 1929, has been construed to mean 
that any alien who cannot show that 
he has sufficient money to take care 
of himself for at least a year is denied 
the right of admission. Already there 
is definite evidence to show that the 
numbers normally included in the na- 


‘T's United States today faces a 


_ tional origins quota will be cut by 90 


per cent and that only about 15,000 
quota aliens will be added to the pop- 
ulation for the year. 

The consuls generally demand that 
aliens seeking admission show that 
they possess a minimum of $1,000 in 
cash. As a result the doors are vir- 
tually barred to the alien, since over 
50 per cent of the immigrants who 


have come to this country in the past 
have brought less than $50 with them. 
Thus at one fell swoop it has been 
made impossible for tens of thousands 
to come to the United States who, in 
many instances, would have been addi- 
tions to the bread lines and to the 
unemployed. 

Restriction of aliens, which hither- 
to has been based upon racial factors, 
is now being put upon an economic 
basis—with a consequent change in 
the whole philosophy of selective im- 
migration. The economic and indus- 
trial aspects of the problem have 
brought the introduction of resolu- 
tions and bills in Congress which 
would terminate immigration com- 
pletely for periods varying from two 
to ten years. These spring from a be- 
lief that before others are admitted 
jobs must be assured for all those who 
are now in the United States. The 
practical application of the theory is 
evident in the fact that, according to 
the State Department, out of 74,230 
allotted to European countries, only 
10,277 visas were issued between Oct. 
1, 1930, and March 1, 1931. The severe 
reduction has taken place since the 
drastic ruling went into effect last 
October. In February, 1931, only 10 
per cent of the monthly quota was al- 
lowed to enter; in January only 9 per 
cent. The department summarizes 
the situation by stating that “it is 
estimated that 135,000 aliens who 
would have come into this country 
during the quota year ended June 
30, 1931, will not receive visas.” The 
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drop in quotas by country of origin is 
shown in the following table: 


Quota ‘ota 
Allowance, Immigration 
Five Months, Visas 
COUNTRY. Oct.-Feb. Issued 

AMISEVIG hose sie sce 705 
BSL Sie. oe cae eke 650 104 
Czechoslovakia .... 1,435 415 
MenmManley each ced 590 141 
Bupland esa 8 vs.s 285 123 
PUPA RICO nce. Whee ae oe 1,545 306 
Germany io). 2/501... 12,980 1,412 
Great Britain and 

Ni Ireland ........ 32,860 2,435 
GPECCER i ih vices ad 155 135 
MARTTI ATI) oo. stone dec ays 435 226 
Trish Free State.... 8,925 321 
WIDSEA Meader Phe s.ois\e\-0Get0i chs, = 2,900 1,677 
Mithuania . 6.6.33. 195 120 
Netherlands........ 1,575 441 
UNOS A: he a 1,190 299 
POET Ge stagione che ohave 3,260 628 
ortugales ticgsaice tes 220 171 
IRC REI E) Aen eee 1,390 606 
Sweden. o..hieseseiss 1,655 278 
Switzerland ......... 855 140 
MuUgOS AVIA oie wien 425 207 


A statement from the Commissioner 
General of Immigration indicates that 
during the last six months of 1930 
aliens coming into the United States 
exceeded those departing by only 20,- 
000, as compared with 104,000 for the 
corresponding period of 1929. The de- 
cline is vividly shown in the number of 
Canadians and Mexicans entering the 
United States. Only 374 Canadians 
were admitted to the United States in 
February, 1931, as compared with 


1,886 in February, 1930, while during. 


the first eight months of the fiscal 
year 1930-31, 12,929 were admitted, 
compared to 34,561 in the same period 
of 1929-30. But for Mexico the figures 
are even more impressive. In Febru- 
ary, 1928, 4,175 Mexicans crossed into 
American territory; in February, 
1931, only 84 entered. Furthermore, 
more than 40 per cent of the aliens 
who were admitted during the first 
five months of the present fiscal 
year were minors, and almost 60 per 
cent were females. The large propor- 
tion of minors and females is unlikely 
to become a further drag on the em- 
ployed. 

Despite the stoppage of immigrant 
workers a situation exists within the 
United States that demands earnest 
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attention. A policy of discrimination 
against the employment of aliens 
makes the reduced number of immi- 
grants a question of secondary con- 
sequence. The chief problem today, in 
the light of the efficiency with which 
the administrative ruling is working, 
is not the potential increase to the > 
unemployed through additions from 
without, but consideration of the 
added economic burdens from within 
caused by the presence of several mil- 
lion aliens in the United States who 
are often unable to obtain employment 
because of their political status. 
According to the 1920 census—the 
figures for 1930 are not yet avail- 
able—the approximate number of 
aliens then in the United States 
was 7,000,000. During the past dec- 
ade more than 3,000,000 immigrants 
arrived and more than 2,000,000 
aliens became citizens. Although 
about 1,000,000 aliens returned to their 
native countries, many of them have 
re-entered the United States. Some of 
the aliens must have died, but from 
an average based on case work we 
can generally assume that the num- 
ber of non-citizens in the country to- 
day is between 6,000,000 and 7,000,000. 
There is another factor that must 
be taken into consideration—the rate 
of deportation in past years. Accord- 
ing to the records of the Bureau of 
Immigration, 187,000 aliens were ex- 
pelled from the United States or per- 
mitted to return to their native, or 
other, lands. At the present time 
aliens are being deported at the rate 
of almost 1,500 a month. Secretary 
Doak has estimated that there are 
more than 100,000 deportable aliens in 
the country, but the task of rounding 
them up is gigantic. The cost of de- 
porting an alien under present cir- 
cumstances is $120, but to deport 
these 100,000 would cost not $12,000,- 
000 but many times that sum, since a 
large percentage of the present depor- 
tations are accomplished through in- 
formation submitted by disgruntled 
friends of illegally arrived aliens or 
through public institutions. The added 
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costs of ferreting out those others 
would mount almost vertically. 

Finally, in considering the numbers 
of aliens in this country, it must be 
borne in mind that within the deport- 
able groups are undeportables. Any 
illegally arrived Russian, for instance, 
cannot be sent back to the Soviet 
Union because of the lack of diplo- 
matic relations between its govern- 
ment and the United States. 

As a result of a more or less well- 
defined policy of denying jobs to 
aliens, a large proportion of them are, 
and for some time to come will be, out 
of work. Whatever conditions deter 
them from becoming citizens, and 
thereby from becoming eligible to fill 
the hitherto unfillable jobs, are to be 
condemned. In the face of so many 
resident aliens the immigration ques- 
tion can be truly understood only by 
evaluating the causes that account for 
the continued alien status of so many 
foreigners. The number of aliens will 
not increase appreciably because of 
the stricter interpretation of the im- 
migration law; neither for that matter 
will it diminish if the present rate 
of naturalization is maintained. Only 
62,000 applied for first papers in the 
fiscal year 1929-30, as against 280,000 
the previous year. This drop of 220,- 
000 indicates that the correction of 
this condition is the most important 
problem today. 

Why do so many aliens remain 
aliens instead of becoming citizens? 
Obviously the larger the alien popu- 
lation the further removed is the 
goal of all assimilationists. Such a 
condition provides fertile ground for 
misunderstandings and the impres- 
sion that a foreign element is being 
nursed from which the Communists 
select their followers or from which 
come those who seek only to amass a 
comfortable competence and then re- 
turn to their native land. There are 
definite reasons why so many of them 
remain aliens, reasons that must nec- 
essarily appeal to all clear thinkers. 
In the first place there is a great num- 
ber who cannot become citizens of 
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the United States at the present time 

because they have not resided in the 
United States for the required five- 
year continuous period. Over 1,000,000 
aliens have been added to the perma- 
nent population in the last five years. 
They, and others whose first papers 
are not yet the required two years old, 
are aliens only temporarily. 

There is another group who are 
not citizens of the United States be- 
cause they came to this country before 
June 3, 1921, and who, because of 
their inability up to last year to prove 
the legality of their arrival, are only 
now able to legalize the record of 
their residence. The process leading 
to the legalization of entry, however, 
entails delays from six months to a 
year. Meanwhile, the alien cannot. be- 
come a citizen sooner than a minimum 
of two years later. A further delay 
may follow this legalization of entry 
—technically known as a certificate 
of registry—because it costs $20, a 
fee which often cannot be produced. 
Possibly this helps to explain why 
only 8,098 such certificates were is- 
sued in 1930 and only 18,800 applica- 
tions were made, although in the class 
of deserting seamen more than 145,- 
000 were eligible. 

Among the main obstacles to a 
more general naturalization of aliens 
is the cost of citizenship. The effect 
of higher fees has already been men- 
tioned: 220,000 fewer aliens applied 
for first papers last year than in the 
year before. Moreover, 140,000 fewer 
sought to complete their citizenship 
and 55,000 fewer actually went 
through with the process. Since there 
has been no appreciable tightening of 
educational or moral requirements, 
the cause for the decline is directly at- 
tributable to the higher costs—im- 
posed unwittingly, almost at the be- 
ginning of our industrial and econo- 
mic decline. Under the present law, 
fees for citizenship vary from $20 to 
$35. To these fees must be added the 
costs of witnesses, who always charge 
for the one or more days of work that 
they lose when appearing on behalf of 
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the applicant, plus the salary or wage 
lost by the applicant himself. Often, 
in outlying districts, there are travel- 
ing expenses. In brief, it has been 
computed that the total cost of citi- 
zenship in direct money varies from 
$50 to $100. Obviously this is a pro- 
hibitive figure to the average un- 
skilled laborer. In times of depression 
and unemployment it tends to aggra- 
vate a condition that is already the 
cause of irritation. Where the alien is 
fortunate enough to be employed, he 
is loath to invest in citizenship that 
takes from him so large a sum. Where 
he is unfortunate enough to be unem- 
ployed, he has no money to proceed 
with citizenship. The fact, however, 
cannot be overlooked that many aliens 
are deprived of the chance to work 
because they are aliens. They cannot 
become citizens because they lack the 
money for it, which they could earn 
through employment, and the employ- 
ment is denied them because they are 
not citizens. 

Finally, recent estimates from the 
Department of Labor state that there 
are about 400,000 aliens illegally in 
the country at the present time and 
that only 25 per cent are deportable. 
This means that 300,000 aliens are in 
this country—having arrived proba- 
bly since the first quota law of 1921— 
who under the present laws can 
neither become citizens nor be deport- 
ed. Were the residence of those in this 
group legalized, were the costs to be 
reduced so that citizenship was within 
the financial reach of the average 
alien and were a sufficient force pro- 
vided to take care of applications 
without unwarranted delays, much 
could be done to change the alien pop- 
ulation to an American constituency. 

Aliens who are not given employ- 
ment in normal times must inevitably 
resort to the almshouse, public chari- 
ties and even to crime in order to live 
and to take care of their dependents. 
Attempts to prove statistically this 
contribution to crime have been made 
from time to time, but have been re- 
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futed. The proportion of aliens in the 


criminal system, because of its reac- _ 


tion on problems of immigration pol- 
icy and procedure, deportation and 
assimilation is unfortunately based 
too often on unequal norms. In some 
States the statistics of prison popula- 
tion are kept carefully, in others care- 
lessly. Some present information as to 
foreign-born only for major crimes 
and not for minor offenses. A mis- 
demeanor in one State may be a major 
offense in another. 

However, some facts on this point 
have been compiled. Aliens who were 
deported in 1930 for major crimes 
(moral turpitude, sale of narcotics, 
prostitution, 
Mexicans (a non-quota group), 98 
Italians and 200 British, with minor 
numbers for the other groups. The 
1926 census, covering only Federal 
and State prisons and reformatories, 


showed that the 7.9 per cent of the. 


numbers of prisoners committed were 


foreign-born. In all fairness to this. 


aspect of the foreign-born in this 


&c.) numbered 1,446 


# 


Be 


country, one must repeat the refer- “— 


ence to the dubious value of these 
statistics. Racketeers are often iden- 
tified as foreign-born; it is for- 
gotten that there is a combination of 
effort between the foreign-born ele- 
ment and native-born politicians, 
judges and policemen, making both 
equally guilty. As each depends on 
the other, it is difficult to accuse any 
one group. 

A consideration of the character 
and number of the alien population 
still leaves unsolved the shaping of 
an immigration and assimilation pol- 
icy on the basis of the situation exist- 
ing within America. A policy should 
be formulated and enunciated that 
will correct the injustices of the pres- 
ent practices and prevent the per- 
petuation of an alien population. The 
national success in past generations 
has been coincident with processes of 
assimilation, one of whose require- 
ments is the creation of an indepen- 
dent, self-sustaining and self-respect- 
ing body. 


Cansdae Tarte Reprisals 
Against America 


By GRANT DEXTER AND J. A. STEVENSON 
Canadian Correspondents, The Manchester Guardian and The London Times — 


relations between the United 


Ae high tariff policies imperiling 
States and Canada? Are politi- 


_ cians at Washington and Ottawa de- 


stroying the century-old friendship of 


‘the two English-speaking nations of 


this continent? Recent developments, 
particularly in Canada, are of grave 
international significance and chal- 
lenge the attention of both countries. 


Alarmist speeches during the Cana- 
dian election campaign of 1930 caused 
large numbers of Canadians to believe 
that the Hawley-Smoot tariff is a 
menace to the Dominion’s economic 
independence and that absorption by 
the United States was not only pos- 
sible, but inescapable unless a new fis- 
cal policy were adopted. The dominat- 
ing issue of the Canadian election was 
the commercial relations between the 
two countries; the result was the de- 
feat of the Liberal Administration and 
the installation of a Conservative Gov- 
ernment in power, pledged to a policy 
of economic nationalism. The new 
Canadian Government is engaged in 
erecting tariff barriers which will ulti- 
mately cut off two-thirds of the $900,- 
000,000 of goods annually imported 


from the United States. Trade nego- 


tiations with Great Britain, Australia, 
France and other countries have been 
entered into to find new markets for 
Canadian exports in order to free 
producers from the consequences of 
sudden changes in the American tariff. 
Thus, within two years more than 


$1,000,000,000 worth of: trade will 
have been destroyed. Canada will have 


ceased to be the best customer of her. 
neighbor and will have ceased to pro-. 


vide a market for one-quarter of her 
exports. 

Ten years ago Arthur Meighen, 
then Prime Minister of Canada, 
summed up the attitude of Canadians 
in these words: “We are a young Do- 
minion, just grown to nation’s stature; 
we have one neighbor and one only, 
and that one an industrial colossus. 
It lies for 4,000 miles along our bor- 
der, producing what we produce and 
doing constant but legitimate battle 
to forestall us in the world’s markets 
and our own. There is the dominating 
fact that meets Canadians every 


morning; and except during the World 


War, commercial questions have al- 
most absorbed our minds. To achieve 
a measure of independence in com- 
merce and transportation has been 
the constant care of our statesmen.” 

‘Some of America’s trade chan- 
nels were blocked at the emergency 
session of the Dominion Parliament in 
September, 1930, and, when more are 
dammed by the forthcoming Canadian 
budget, American business men will 
ask why. Superficially the answer is 
to be found in the career of one 
man—Richard Bedford Bennett, now 
Prime Minister of Canada. As leader 
of the Conservative Opposition in the 
last Parliament, he seized upon the 
American economic penetration of 
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Canada and the new tariff legislation 
as a political issue and repeatedly de- 
clared that unless Canada adopted a 
policy of economic nationalism and 
ceased to purchase large quantities 
of goods from the south, annexation 
by the Republic would be inevitable. 
Failing a change in policy, he was 
convinced that the union of the two 
countries could not be delayed longer 
than two or three generations. 

Mr. Bennett was only the mouth- 
piece of popular opinion. He capital- 
ized politically a deep distrust of the 
United States which prevails in the 
Dominion and which is one of the 
most illogical but most marked char- 
acteristics of the Canadian people. To 
some extent this distrust may arise 
from an inferiority complex, scarcely 
to be avoided in existing circum- 
stances, but it is much more deeply 
ingrained in the Canadian mind than 
is commonly supposed. Fundamental- 
ly, this distrust springs from a source 
similar to American suspicions of 


Great Britain. In the case of Canada,’ 


however, the feeling has been deep- 
ened by ninety years of close economic 
relationship, in which the American 
tariff has played no inconspicuous 
part. There are four important phases 
of present-day relations between the 
two countries: The career and person- 
ality of Mr. Bennett, the historical 
background of the Canadian attitude 
toward the Republic, the record of 
tariff relations between the two coun- 
tries and the effect which the new 
Canadian policy will have upon inter- 
national trade. 

Mr. Bennett, who is 60 years old, 
was born at Hopewell, New Bruns- 
wick, and represents the ninth genera- 
tion of his family on this continent. 
His first Canadian forbears were of 
sturdy, prosperous, United Empire 
Loyalist stock, who had lived in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., but migrated to New 
Brunswick at the close of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. Richard Bennett in- 
herited all the love and reverence for 
Great Britain which animated these 
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Loyalists. He was educated in his 
native Province, taught school and 
studied law. In early manhood he went 
to Alberta, established himself as a 
barrister at Calgary, became a corpo- 
ration lawyer and amassed a fortune — 
reckoned in millions. By tradition and 
instinct Mr. Bennett is a Conserva- 
tive. 

The Conservatives in Canada are 
traditionally Imperialists and believe, 
as a cardinal article of faith, in tariff 
protection. To them the menace of 
economic. penetration by the United 
States has ever been real, often alarm- 
ing, and by the tariff they seek to 
hold the Republic at arms’ length and 
insure the permanence of the British 
connection. The Liberal party has 
held to a contrary policy of moderate 
tariffs and, while no less loyal to the 
British connection, they have declined 
to take seriously the threat of annex- 
ation and have time and again sought 
to improve trade relations between 
Canada and the United States. 

Winning his way to the front rank 
of the Conservative party by his skill 
in debate and his effectiveness on the 
platform, Mr. Bennett achieved Cabi- 
net rank in 1921, when he held the 
portfolio of Justice in the short-lived 
Meighen Administration. In 1926, 
when Mr. Meighen again obtained a 
short term in office, Mr. Bennett was 
Minister of Finance, a post which as 
a rule is considered second in im- 
portance to that of Prime Minister. 
His great opportunity came in the 
Autumn of 1927 when Mr. Meighen, 
twice defeated at the polls, resigned 
the leadership and the national con- 
vention of the Conservative party | 
chose Bennett as his successor. Since 
1927 he has been in control of the 
party’s policy and has directed the 
political battle both in Parliament and 
in the country. 

With the introduction in the Ameri- 
can Congress of the Hawley-Smoot 
bill, Mr. Bennett’s advocacy of eco- 
nomic nationalism became more fer- 
vent. Through the 1930 session of Par- 
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liament he conducted a campaign for 
“economic independence,” but did not 
raise the spectre of annexation until 
the opening of the general election 
campaign in June. In his “keynote” 
speech at Winnipeg on June 9, he de- 
clared: 

The United States learned a long time 
ago that to become a great nation it 
must look to itself. It developed its in- 
dustries and its natural resources, en- 
couraged and protected its agriculture, 
so that out of a slow beginning it has 
grown to those gigantic proportions 
where, if the countries affected do not 

_take action, its strength will overflow 
its border and battle with the under 
countries it is its avowed purpose in- 
dustrially to subdue. That is the story 
of the United States. Today it is more 
powerful than we, but unless you are 
content to become its economic vassal, 
you must do as it did, you must fight 
for your own. 


To the people of the United States 
there may be a disposition to differen- 
tiate between Mr. Bennett, the politi- 
cal campaigner striving for office, 
and Mr. Bennett the Prime Minister, 
responsible for the administration of 
the Dominion. Distinctions of this 
sort, however, are unwarranted. The 
important fact as far as international 
relations are concerned is that Mr. 
Bennett was elected to office by a 
substantial majority and that his first 
act as Prime Minister was to summon 
a special session of the new Parlia- 
ment in September, 1930, and to in- 
crease the tariff on 130 items, affect- 
ing adversely millions of dollars 
worth of imports from the United 
States. But this was but the first in- 
stalment of the policy of economic na- 
tionalism and the work of damming 
the stream of American imports, for 
which Mr. Bennett can properly claim 
a clear mandate to continue. The con- 
clusion is inescapable that the people 
of Canada believed his dire forebod- 
ings, became alarmed at the prospect 
of annexation and voted to insure 
their future political independence. 

Viewed in the light of the past, the 
decision of the Dominion is intelligible 
and was, indeed, almost inevitable. 
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Canada was a child of the American 
Revolution. Before 1775 the only in- 
habited areas in the Dominion were 
Quebec, where the population was al- 
most entirely French, and the mari- 
time Provinces, where there was a 
mixed population of French and An- 
glo-Saxons. But the American Revolu- 
tion brought from the thirteen States 
hundreds of Loyalists—known in his- | 
tory as United Empire Loyalists— 
who declined to surrender their Brit- 
ish citizenship. These immigrants add- 
ed largely to the population of the 
maritime Provinces in the Far East 
and opened up rich lands along the 
upper stretches of the St. Lawrence 
and the Great Lakes in the region 
now known as the Province of On- 
tario. The two strains, French Cana- 
dian and United Empire Loyalists, are 
the flesh and marrow of the present- 
day population of Eastern Canada. To 
a considerable extent the prairie 
Provinces have been colonized by their 
descendants. Immigration from Eu- 
rope in the past thirty years has 
diluted the Loyalist blood in the West, 
but prairie antipathy springs from 
other and even more potent sources. 
British Columbia, free of all these 
anti-American traditions, is the most 
British of all the Canadian Provinces. 
Severed from the East by the Rockies, 
British Columbia was a colony on its 
own until sixty years ago, when the 
decision was made to join the Cana- 
dian Federation. 


There are, of course, other factors 
in the situation. The distrust of Eng- 
lish-speaking Canada is a legacy of 
the past, but one-third of the Cana- 
dian population is of French origin, 
and the French-Canadian Province of 
Quebec has every reason to shudder at 
the prospect of annexation. Under 
the Canadian constitution Quebec en- 
joys highly prized privileges of race 
and religion which could not continue 
if the Dominion were to be merged 
in the Republic. Moreover, Quebec 
exercises an influence in the govern- 
ment of Canada far more real and 
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powerful than is commonly supposed, 
and could not hope to be more than 
a minor factor in the government of 
a continent. At the moment Quebec 
has 65 seats in a House of Commons 
of 245 members and holds five port- 
folios in a Cabinet of seventeen mem- 
bers. While Quebec’s influence in the 
Commons might wane with the growth 
of population in the Dominion at 
large, it is doubtful if, for many years 
to come, a Canadian government will 
not have to depend for its majority 
upon French-Canadian members. Only 
once in the past has English-speaking 
Canada sent a clear majority to Par- 
liament. In the Canadian Senate the 
position of Quebec is equally strong, 
for out of ninety-six members, twen- 
ty-four are from Quebec. In Eastern 
Canada, containing two-thirds of the 
population, antipathy to annexation 
springs from tradition and self-inter- 
est. In the West there is no deep- 
rooted distrust of the United States, 
but commercial experiences in the 
past ten years have soured the friendly 
feeling of thirty years ago when the 
West was swinging into the flood tide 
of agricultural production and find- 
ing good markets in Chicago and Min- 
neapolis. 

In the Hawley-Smoot tariff Cana- 
dians, and particularly the people of 
Western Canada, have seen the end 
of fifty years of effort to trade with 
the United States. During this period, 
with one exception, Canada was the 
wooer; and in the exceptional case 
the reciprocity pact of 1911 was re- 
pudiated by Canada largely because 
Canadians believed it would not be 
permanent -and would be terminated 
as soon as the Dominion began to reap 
advantages. This opinion may or may 
not have been warranted, but it was 
born of unhappy experiences in the 
past. 

After the repeal of the British 
corn laws in 1847, Canada sought 
new markets to the south. Nego- 
tiations were begun looking to re- 
ciprocal free trade, and an agree- 
ment was reached in 1854. At the 
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time, indeed, the union of the two 
countries might easily have been ac- 
complished, because there was a strong 
desire in Canada to find in annexa- 
tion a way of escape from the diffi- 
culties created by loss of British mar- 
kets. But American opinion was ad- 
verse; the slavery question was the 
outstanding issue of the day and the 
Southern States feared that inclusion 
of Canada in the Republic would give 
a preponderance to the anti-slavery 
point of view. Speeches of the public 
men of the United States at the time 
support the view that reciprocity was 
encouraged at Washington, not as a 
trade policy, but as a means of pre- 
venting Canada from asking for an- 
nexation. The Elgin-Marcy treaty 
which established reciprocity in trade 
remained in effect twelve years, when 
it was abrogated by the United States 
Senate. The valuable markets built 
up by Canada in the Republic during 
that period were cut off by tariff im- 
positions and a severe economic de- 
pression befell the Dominion. But the 
value of reciprocity had been realized, 
and from 1866 to 1910 trade relations 
between the two countries were a long 
record of overtures made by Canada 
and refused by the United States. 


The more liberal tariff policy of 
the Wilson régime was welcomed in 
Canada, and in the decade 1911-21 
Canadian exports to the United States 
grew from $139,000,000 to $542,000,- 
000; the Western farmer in partic- 
ular was finding a ready market for 
his products in the cities of the Mid- 
dle Western States. In 1921 the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff was imposed, 
and in one year exports to the United 
States dropped from $542,000,000 to 
$292,000,000. Making allowance for 
the lower value of the dollar, the loss 
in trade shook the commercial struc- 
ture of the Dominion to its founda- 
tion. Recovery was slow. Costs of pro- 
duction in Canada had to be reduced 
and the only method was by defla- 
tion of capital values. Dominion sta- 
tistics show that farm land in the 
decade 1920-30 decreased in value by 
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$10 pér acre, a national loss of $1,400,- 
000,000. Gradually the lost markets 
to the south were recovered, until in 
1929 the exports from Canada ex- 
ceeded $500,000,000. All this gain was 
once more swept away in 1930 by the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff bill—the last 
straw for most Canadians. Until it 
was passed the Canadian people had 
acquiesced in a policy of moderate 
protection, and while preferences were 
granted to the British Empire, the in- 
flow from the United States was never 
seriously impeded. 

Thus in the past fifty years the Re- 
public has found to the north an ever 
increasing market for all sorts of 
manufactured goods, until Canada in 
recent years has been buying, roughly, 
one-fourth of all United States ex- 
ports. Yet, as Canada in this period 
purchased heavily from the United 
States while Canadian exports were 
placed under increasing handicaps, the 
problem of trade: relations gradually 
came to be the outstanding political 
issue in the Dominion. The Canadian 
general elections of 1878, 1891, 1911, 
1921 and 1930 were fought upon this 
issue, and in every case except one a 
government went down to defeat. In 
1930, however, the issue was sub- 
mitted in a different form. Looking 
back over the past Canadians asked 
themselves these questions: Is it worth 
while trying to trade with the United 
States? Granted the Republic is eager 
to find markets in Canada for her 
products, is not the United States 
unwilling to accept goods in return? 
Ought not Canada to seek permanent 
markets for her surplus goods with 
nations willing to trade on a fair 
basis? Mr. Bennett’s election was the 
answer to these questions. 


The new Canadian policy is to re- 


‘place imported goods with domestic 


manufactures and to buy the balance 
from countries that are willing to buy 
Canada’s surplus products. Even the 
budget submitted by the late Liberal 
Government a year ago made a start 
with the curtailment of American im- 


ports. One of the primary objects of 
its tariff changes was the avowed pur- 
pose to transfer to Great Britain busi- 
ness now being done by American ex- 
porters in Canada. But Mr. Bennett 
during his campaign argued that the 
tariff proposals made by the Liberals 
were inadequate and ineffective to 
meet the situation created by the dis- 
parity in the trade balance between 
Canada and the United States. At the 
emergency session he proceeded to 
use his majority to implement his 
campaign pledges by a stiff upward 
revision of the tariff. Now that the 
Federal Parliament has met in its first 
regular session he plans to carry out 
the balance of his tariff program, 


In the Speech from the Throne, 
which embodies the sessional program 
of the Ministry of the day, it was 
clearly intimated that Parliament 
would be asked to consider a further 
revision of the tariff, and a rider to 
the effect that the changes in the 
British preferential rates would only 
be in the nature of incidental adjust- 
ments indicated that it was the gen- 
eral tariff, which applies to American 
goods, that is to be submitted to 
drastic surgery. In his opening speech 
in Parliament Mr. Bennett claimed 
that the fruits of his tariff policy 
were already visible in increased em- 
ployment and in the establishment in. 
Canada within the previous eight 
months of more new industrial plants 
than during any similar period in the — 
country’s history. Recalling his cam- 
paign pledges to bring in legislation 
which would afford “to Canadians an 
equal opportunity with their competi- 
tors to carry on the development of 
Canada,” he said, “it was dealt with 
in part at the short session only be- 
cause it was realized that the time 
was not sufficient to enable it to be 
dealt with in full, and because it was 
realized that unless it was dealt with 
immediately the disaster to industry 
would be such that it could not be 
overtaken.” So clear notice has been 
given that this session will see the 
Bennett Government completing the 
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structure of high protectionism which 
it began last Fall. 

From the Canadian point of view 
there are great natural difficulties to 
be surmounted. The Dominion pos- 
sesses enormous quantities of coal, 
but the deposits are in Nova Scotia 
and Alberta, remote from the centre 
of industry in Ontario. Canadian 
manufacturers have depended upon 
the coal of Pennsylvania, and to sub- 
stitute domestic fuel without increas- 
ing production costs will entail gov- 
ernment subsidies. So far no high- 
grade iron ore has been discovered 
in the Dominion, and the nearest em- 
pire source is in Newfoundland. Vig- 
orous efforts are being made to un- 
cover suitable ore, and perhaps the 
use of the vast quantities of low- 
grade iron in Ontario will be encour- 
aged by government bounties. But 
these difficulties will not deter the 
government from persevering with its 
policy. Its method of procedure, if un- 
economic, is certainly original. Every 
Canadian manufacturer is asked to 
declare how much tariff is necessary 
to exclude foreign competition. The 
government accepts his word, but 
exacts in return a pledge that con- 
sumer prices in Canada will not be 
increased. In this way Mr. Bennett 
believes there will be no complaints 
from the mass of the people, while 
the inflow of goods from across the 
international boundary will cease. 
Some of the increases in the tariff 
already decreed are fantastically high, 
running above 100 per cent. 

It is easy to overestimate the ef- 
fects of tariffs, but a long list could 
be given of the exports from the 
United States to Canada which in the 
immediate future will be greatly re- 
duced or cut off entirely. The prin- 
cipal items in such a list will total 
$573,000,000. On the other side of the 
picture the exports from Canada to 
the United States in the last fiscal 
year exceeded $500,000,000, but the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff has reduced 
them seriously and the present indi- 
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cations are that at least $100,000,000 
of this trade will be lost. . 
While the Liberals were content to 
direct their tariff policies against the 
United States and proposed to reduce 
the rates on British goods, Mr. Ben- 
nett shows every disposition to direct 
his protectionist activities even against 
the mother country. At the emer- 
gency session substantial increases in 
the British preferential rates were 
enacted, particularly in the textile 
duties. At the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference Mr. Bennett bluntly stated 
that he would stand by his policy of 
“Canada First” and consider only 
such plans for the development of in- 
ter-imperial trade as would dovetail 
with it. In the opening debate in the 
House of Commons on March 14, 1931, 
Mackenzie King, now leading the 
Liberal opposition, declared that this 
attitude had been responsible for the | 
complete failure of the economic con- 
ference and that Mr. Bennett was 
bent upon making Canada a non-trad- 
ing, self-contained country surrounded 
by a Chinese wall of tariffs. Mr. Ben- 
nett, repudiating the latter suggestion, 
replied that he would, when the Im- 
perial Economic Conference was re- 
sumed at Ottawa this Fall, maintain 
the same attitude as he had adopted 
in London. Undoubtedly he can claim 
a mandate for his high protectionist 
policy, and since he has a majority to 
force it through Parliament it is 
therefore assured of a trial. The Lib- 
erals and Progressives, however, are 
confident that it will prove completely 
unsuited to a country like Canada, 
which, by reason of the restrictions 
imposed upon its range of products by 
climatic conditions, must import a 
variety of commodities, but which also 
has a heavy exportable surplus of 
wheat, nickel, asbestos, newsprint and 
other things. Canada, it is held, must 
be therefore to a large extent a trad- 
ing country, and in the belief that the 
practical results of the Bennett policy 
will disillusion many of its present 
supporters, the Liberals and Progres- 
sives intend to oppose it to the end. 


Cuba Under the Machado 


Regime 


By ERNEST GRUENING 
Editor, Portland (Me.) Evening News 


HREE presumptions seem to be 
fairly current in the United 
States at the present time con- 

cerning Cuba: That President Gerardo 
Machado y Morales is a ruthless ty- 
rant who has suppressed all the basic 
liberties through a régime of terror- 
ism; that a widespread popular upris- 
ing against him is held in leash only 
by the influence of the United States; 
that this influence is being exerted 
through Ambassador Harry Guggen- 
heim, who is supporting Machado and 
enabling him thereby to remain in of- 
fice. A brief visit to Cuba—with all 
the perils of dogmatic deduction which 
such brevity implies—tends emphati- 
cally to confirm the first presumption 
and to refute with equal emphasis the 
other two. 

Machado has been President since 
May, 1925. He was an old-time in- 
surgent against Spanish rule, rose to 
the rank of general in the Cuban Ar- 
my and had been active in the so- 
called Liberal party after indepen- 
dence. (The name “Liberal” is merely 
a label and lacks the expected con- 
notation.) He then retired from pol- 
itics, entered the employ of American 
electric utilities operating in Cuba and 
demonstrated that, unlike many politi- 
cians, he could make his way in the 
business world. Returning to public 
life, with a competence, he won in 1924 
the Liberal party convention nomina- 
tion for the Presidency over his old- 
time associate, Colonel Carlos Men- 


dieta. The Conservatives failed to 
renominate the unpopular Alfredo 
Zayas, then President, and chose 
the still more unpopular Mario 
Menocal, who had twice been Presi- 
dent. Machado was the popular 
idol of the moment. In addition he 
had the support of President Zayas 
—always an important factor in a 
candidate’s chances. Machado was 
elected by an overwhelming majority 
in an election which, whatever may 
have been its minor irregularities, 
ratified the popular will. 

Machado had pledged himself to a 
program of moralizacién—that is, 
honest administration. Promising an 
effective, business-like rule, he started 
off fairly well. Indeed, to date, what 
corruption has characterized his ré- 
gime may fairly be said to be no 
greater than that of any preceding ad- 
ministrations and decidedly less than 
that of some—particularly his imme- 
diate predecessor’s. Visible public im- 
provements exist today which his ad- 
ministration has effected, even though 
their cost implies vast. “rake-offs.” 
He has in a measure offset the tre-— 
mendous depression wrought by the 
low price of sugar by stimulating 
other industries. In short, making al- 
lowances for the inevitable political 
custom of the country, his administra- 
tion has fairly well adhered to his 
promise to be “business-like.” But 
his methods became increasingly dic- 
tatorial. Steadily he proceeded to re- 
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move all the elaborately devised 
checks and balances. With his increas- 
ing ruthlessness, designed to perpet- 
uate himself in office, his earlier pop- 
ularity waned and the bitterness and 
extent of the opposition to him waxed. 

President Machado recently granted 
a special audience to the ‘‘Seminar in 
the Caribbean,” instituted under the 
auspices of the Committee on Cultural 
Relations in Latin America. In an ad- 
dress to the fifty-eight members of 
the group he spoke highly of the 
United States and paid a tribute to 
American womanhood. He said that 
the tourists were becoming “more 
excellent” every year, and that no 
longer were they coming to Havana 
solely to drink and divert them- 
selves, but increasingly for more se- 
rious purposes, such as study. He ad- 
verted to the group present as sym- 
bolic of better cultural relations. 
“Without culture,’’ said the President, 
“there can be no liberty.’’ And he con- 
cluded with a glowing account of the 
progress and prosperity under his ré- 
gime, despite world-wide economic de- 
pression which had particularly hit 
Cuba. He alluded to his success in 
substituting increasingly for the peril- 
ous ‘monoculture’ of sugar, other 
products—fruits, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts, manufactures. He named the 
public works and buildings established 
in his régime—particularly the gigan- 
tic Capitol to house Congress, which 
cost $20,000,000, and the Carretera 
Central, the great highway running 
the length of the island midway be- 
tween coasts. 

The President answered questions 
with the utmost readiness. It was en- 
tirely erroneous, he said, that there 
was no liberty of the press in Cuba. 
Such papers as had been suppressed 
had been guilty of obscenities and 
falsehood. He not only did not object 
to criticism—he welcomed it, for such 
criticism was an aid to the govern- 
ment in rectifying errors. But it must 
be serene and constructive criticism. 
It was necessary to draw the line be- 
tween liberty and license. 
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Why was the university closed? Ah, 
to understand that it was necessary 
to note the difference between the 
university in Havana and our univer- 
sities in the United States. In Cuba 
the students had preferred to make 
the university a centre of subversive 
politics. When the student body, 
actuated by anarchistic principles, de- 
voted itself to political propaganda, 
then the teachers ceased to be the 


mentors of the pupils, and the place ~ 


itself ceased to be a university. Ac- 


tually the university was closed pre- — 


paratory to the formulation of elabo- 
rate plans which the President en- 
visaged for its complete reorganiza- 
tion. 

There were really no “political pris- 
oners” in the strict sense of the word. 
Possibly there were a hundred or so, 
who, communistically inclined, had 
actually violated existing laws and 
were under arrest, awaiting trial. If 
found not guilty of the offenses with 
which they were charged they would 
be released. If the courts found them 
guilty they would be punished as the 
law prescribed. Those in prison were 
for the most part radical elements 
whose sole object was to substitute 
destruction for the forces of construc- 
tion which were endeavoring to guide 
the republic. Moreover, the Cuban 
Government, the President said, had 
a duty to the United States to prevent 
the development of foci of anarchism 
and communism within the country 
which might infect the United States. 
Communism was incompatible with 
morality, and he purposed to keep 
Cuba moral. There was no question, 
the President said in conclusion, which 
any one desired to ask, that he was 
not ready to answer as fully and 
frankly as he had the preceding. 

The opposition’s charges against 
Machado are largely substantiable. 
First, after the most solemn, publicly 
made and reiterated pledges not to 
continue himself in office at the end 
of his four-year term, he caused the 
Constitution to be amended so that 
the Presidential term would be six 
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years instead of four and had himself 
re-elected. He has, through his con- 
trol of Congress by means of the dis- 
honest use of a government lottery 
concession, so denatured the electoral 
code and so manipulated the organiza- 
tion of political parties that opposi- 
tion to him in the political arena is 
impossible. Moreover, he has caused 
his political opponents to be assassi- 
nated or driven them into exile to es- 
cape persecution, or put them in pris- 
on. The first assassination charges are, 
for obvious reasons, not susceptible of 
proof. The assassination of Armando 
André, editor of Hl Dia, which had 
criticized some of Machado’s business 
connections; of Bartolomé Sagaro, 
critic of the government politics; of 
Julio Mella, the young student, in 
Mexico City, where he was spreading 
his attacks on Machado throughout 
the Latin-American press, and of 
Colonel Blas Maso, are only a few of 
the removals of individuals conspicu- 
ously hostile to Machado whose violent 
deaths have never been explained and 
for which no one has ever been ap- 
prehended. Others have disappeared 
without trace. 


He has suppressed all papers 
which opposed him. Never in the his- 
tory of Cuban independence has the 
press gag been so drastically used. It 
has included every Havana newspaper 
except Machado’s own organ and has 
not spared humorous weeklies and re- 
views. The capital’s outstanding pa- 
per, El Diario de la Marina, has been 
permitted to reappear, wholly tamed. 
“Serene and constructive criticism,” 
in practice, means suppression of facts 
and fulsome adulation. Public meet- 
ings have been broken up, opponents 
of the administration have been locked 
up, though generally released after a 
few days or often hours, on bail. In 
short, freedom of speech, press and as- 
sembly are non-existent in Cuba. The 
charges that are least clean-cut relate 
to the closing of the university and 
of many of the high schools. 

With such a record, it would be 
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natural to assume that the opposition 
to Machado was of a formidable char- 
acter and that it was surprising he 
had not been swept from power by 
revolution long ago. The deduction 
made in Cuba and elsewhere is that 
somehow United States support is 
maintaining him in office. A some- 
what different impression results from 
consultation with the opposition to 
Machado. It becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that the anti-Machado forces 
lack vitality and leadership. Not only 
are they unable to name a leader, but 
it is privately admitted by nearly all 
that while a possible successor to 
Machado from among the opposition 
would no doubt be a vast improve- 
ment, yet that fundamentally the 
same defects would be likely to crop 
up. No constructive program, no pol- 
icy of reform of the existing flagrant 
abuses is manifest among the opposi- 
tion. No opposition leader has dared 
promise to abolish the lottery corrup- 
tion. It is too valuable to those who 
envisage a possible turn of the polit- 
ical wheel in their favor. Their sole 
purpose seems to be contained in the 
slogan “Que se vaya!” (Let him get 
out.) 

Recent events in Cuba concern 
themselves chiefly with the students’ 
revolt. On Sept. 30, 1930, the day be- 
fore the opening of the university, the 
students marched to a mass meeting 
where they formulated eight demands 
—all dealing with academic matters. 
They included university autonomy, 
the demilitarization of education— 
that is, no military men in any teach- 
ing posts—the removal of the appoint- 
ing power (of teachers) from the 
President. The eight points were fol- 
lowed by a statement that it was use- 
less to expect such reforms from 
Machado and that he should get out. 
The students assert that the demands 
had the approval of virtually all the 
faculty. 

Policemen attempted to drive the 
students from the patio of the univer- 
sity; sticks and stones flew, weapons 
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were discharged, and one of the 
students’ leaders, Rafael Trejo, was 
fatally wounded. The students then 
declared a strike until their demands 
were complied with and those guilty 
of Trejo’s death had been punished. 
On orders from President Machado 
the university was not open the next 
day. Presumably there would have 
been no students there had he per- 
mitted it to open. The students then 
proceeded to organize a series of of- 
fensives which they called tdnganas 
and describe as a combination of 
“roughhouse” and “pep meeting.” 
Forming unexpectedly on a corner, 
twenty to a hundred or more students, 
armed with iron bars and stones, rush 
down the streets, smashing street 
lights and plate glass windows and 
shouting “Abajo Machado!” When 


encountering a single policeman they - 


endeavor to assault him. If confront- 
ed by the police in overwhelming num- 
_bers, the students run into stores and 
mingle with the crowds, which often 
come out and join them. The students 
also plant bombs in school houses. 
These tactics, according to the stu- 
dents, are to keep the revolutionary 
sentiment against Machado alive and 
to maintain the solidarity among the 
younger students, some of whom were 
still going to the high schools. The 
age of the students indulging in these 
tdnganas is between 17 and 23. The 
government has retaliated by ar- 
resting such students as can be caught 
and imprisoning them for a few hours 
or a few days, when they are released 
on bail. The students also declare that 
use is made of a criminal gang to way- 
lay some of the student leaders. Par- 
ticularly is it charged that some twen- 
ty women criminals were pardoned by 
President Machado, including several 
sentenced to life imprisonment for 
homicide. This gang or porra has at- 
tacked no fewer than five of the girl 
students while they were walking 
peaceably on the street, beating them 
and tearing off their clothes. 

On Dec. 3 President Machado un- 
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expectedly ordered the university 
opened. The students asserted that 
since this had not been preceded by 
matriculation it was intended as a ges- 
ture chiefly for the effect it would pro- 
duce in the United States, where Con- 
gress was about to begin its session. 
Students, however, when they learned _ 
of it, marched to the university, assem- 
bled in its patio, 3,000 strong, where 
they adopted further resolutions, this 
time wholly on national questions. Op- 
position was declared to a supposedly 
pending loan of $300,000,000 from 
American bankers to consolidate the 
Cuban debt and to Machado’s policies, 
and criticism was voiced of Ambassa- 
dor Guggenheim for his supposed — 
friendliness to the Machado régime. 
Continuation of the strike was voted, 
and the university was again closed. 

The criticisms of Ambassador Gug- 
genheim which are repeated freely by 
the students have no basis in fact. 


They are derived from a general state _ 


of mind in which ‘Wall Street” and, 
by extension, “the Department of 
State” are held responsible for many 
of Cuba’s troubles. The charges also 
furnish a psychological outlet to com- 
pensate for the inability to get rid, 
so far at least, of the hated Machado. 
Mr. Guggenheim is charged with be- 
ing unduly friendly with Machado. It 
is also maintained that he is seeking 
to bring about the flotation of a $300,- 
000,000 loan, which, if successful, will 
strengthen the Machado Government, 
and that, as a representative of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., he is in Cuba to make 
business deals for the bankers and for 
himself. Moreover, he is charged with 
being a good friend of President Hoo- 
ver’s. Last of all, it is asserted that 
he brought “a financial expert named 
Jones” from the United States to 
study Cuban finances and “paid him 
out of his own pocket.” (The reason 
for the heinousness of the last two 
was not made clear, even after at- 
tempts to elicit an explanation, but 
they were repeated by several of the 
opposition in different places. ) 
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Some of the charges are, of course, 
too fantastic for discussion. The 
charge of friendliness to Machado 
arises from a number of circum- 
stances, foremost of which is that the 
Ambassador of the United States— 
or of any country—is accredited to 
the government to which he is sent, 
and Machado is the head of the gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Cuba. No 
Ambassador can properly do other 
than be on decently friendly terms 
with the head of the government to 
which he is assigned to represent his 
own. A second basis for the charge is 
that the Ambassador is alleged to be 
sending dispatches to Washington be- 
littling the strength of the opposition 
to Machado and asserting that Macha- 
do has a firm hold on the government. 
How the contents of his private dis- 


patches can be known is a mystery, 


but one distorted version of what is 
alleged to have been an ambassadorial 
dispatch on the relative strength of 
parties in Cuba was published in one 
of the anti-Machado papers. The Am- 
bassador could not very well engage 
in a newspaper controversy, and the 
authenticity of the dispatch had to 
remain unconfirmed or undenied. 

The loan story has been the subject 
of much gossip in which the United 
States Embassy has been the victim 
of the propaganda from both camps. 
The Machado régime is glad to give 
it currency, for it suggests both po- 
litical and financial support in the 
United States. The opposition is glad 
to circulate it, as it confirms the sup- 
position of a Machado-Wall Street- 
Guggenheim alliance. The story is 
without foundation. No loan is in 
prospect and the Ambassador is not 
in favor of such a move. 

The charge impugning the Ambas- 
sador’s integrity and suggesting a 
materialistic purpose in his mission in 
Cuba merely reflects the utter ig- 
norance of its proponents concerning 
Mr. Guggenheim’s background and his 
desire to render effective and disin- 
terested public service. The belief 


that but for Guggenheim Machado 
would fall is sufficiently current in the 
United States, where it was broadcast 
by a well-known Washington syndi- 
cate writer, who, incidentally, has not 
been in Cuba, to warrant further 
analysis. To be sure, American rela- 
tions with Cuba—certainly until the 
Hoover Administration—give color to 
such belief. As Raymond Leslie Buell 
has pointed out, our policy for thirty 
years is to be found in the words of 
Secretary Lansing’s note to the Cuban 
Government in 1920, that the United 
States is “opposed unalterably to any 
attempt which may be made to replace 
by violence or revolution the process 
of government.” Secretary Stimson’s 
recent declarations on the present 
policy in Latin America are categor- 
ical, however, that but for the five 
Central-American nations (excluding 
Panama) bound mutually by the 
treaties of 1907 and 1923, there is no 
special disposition in favor of or 
against régimes whether their origin 
be revolutionary or evolutionary. 

Whatever may be said for or against 
the Platt Amendment, the amendment 
is a fact, with its Article III the kernel 
of our unique relationship with the 
Queen of the Antilles: ‘The Govern- 
ment of Cuba consents that the United 
States may exercise the right to in- 
tervene for the preservation of Cuban 
independence, the maintenance of a 
government adequate for the protec- 
tion of life, property and individual 
liberty.” 

Four variations of policy are pos- 
sible for our Department of State in 
Cuba: 

An ultimatum of intervention might 
be presented unless the existing gov- 
ernment reformed—that is, unless 
it stopped its own acts of violence, 
suppression and imprisoning. That 
would mean intervention in a short 
time, which, of course, no one in either 
the United States or Cuba wants— 
unless it be a few American conces- 
sionnaires in Cuba or a few Cubans 
who would like to see Machado over: 
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thrown at any price. Or intervention 
might be threatened and an attempt 
made to bluff the Cuban Government 
into acquiescence. The bluff would be 
“called,” and the United States would 
be made ridiculous, as President Wil- 
son was made ridiculous by Carranza 
in Mexico. Cuba might be treated as 
if it were in the Eastern Hemisphere 
and as orderly as Denmark. Unfor- 
tunately Cuba is not only in the West- 
ern Hemisphere but at our doors, and 
Cuba is not as orderly as Denmark. 


The fourth variation of policy is to 
stand by, ready to offer advice and 
assistance when asked. That policy 
is approximately the one that has 
been followed. It is not spectacular 
or dramatic or sensational. It does 
not satisfy the financial interven- 
tionists or the jingoes. It does nct 
satisfy the opposition to Machado, 
which means, numerically, the major- 
ity of the Cuban people. It does not 
satisfy the natural and decent revul- 
sion on the part of the great number 
of liberty-loving Americans against 
the brutalities perpetrated under re- 
publican forms in the nation ‘‘we set 
free” a generation ago and in which 
for a generation we have been actively 
and semi-actively intervening, in the 
name of corruption-proof electoral 
laws, financial stability and the va- 
rious other blessings which are sup- 
posed to be peculiarly American per- 
quisites. 

Yet letting nature take its course, 
in Cuba, would mean that either 
Machado would complete his corruptly 
perpetuated term of office, or perhaps 
keep himself in for another term— 
or the army, hopeful of even greater 
perquisites than the lavish treatment 
it now receives from Machado, would 
revolt. At present the army is 
“loyal.” But it is only 12,000 strong. 
A really popular uprising would sweep 
it and the Machado régime into the 
sea. But the opposition admits that 
unless part of the army can be won 
over—which means seduced—there is 
little prospect of ousting Machado. 
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Resistance from a different quarter, 
however, is evidenced by the unani- 
mous Supreme Court decision ~ on 
March 27 holding Machado’s closing 
of the newspaper El Mundo on Jan. 9 
unconstitutional. The paper had based 
its appeal on the contention that the 
closing order was a violation of Arti- 
cle XXV of the Cuban Constitution, 
which guarantees freedom of the 
press, and that this article is one of 
the provisions which neither the Presi- 
dent nor Congress can suspend. 

[On April 2, shortly after Mr. Grue- 
ning’s article was written, the Ma- 
chado Government opened negotia- 
tions with the Opposition for a resto- 
ration of civil liberties and constitu- 
tional rights. Through Secretary of 
the Interior Clemente Vivancos, who 
was later appointed Secretary of 
State, the government offered these 
concessions and a general amnesty of 
political prisoners arrested up to Feb. 
24, if in return the Opposition ceased 
all agitation and cooperated with the 
administration in the solution of 
Cuba’s political and economic prob- 
lems. As a gesture of good faith the 
government offered to take the first 
step by placing the necessary legisla- 
tion before the new Congress when it 
met on April 6. “It is only logical to 
expect,” added Secretary Vivancos, 
“that the administration must first 
arrive at an understanding with the 
leaders of the Opposition.” Secretary 
Vivancos shed some light on the num- 
ber of political prisoners when he said 
that, in the event of an understanding, 
“hundreds of heads of families con- 
fined in prison would return to their 
respective homes, where their families 
now await them with anguish.” When 
Congress met, however, there was lit- 
tle prospect of such an understanding. 
On the contrary, President Machado 
was informed that students were plz.. 
ning to seize this occasion to start 
disturbances all over the island. A dis- 
patch on April 4 stated that the gov- 
ernment had taken “precautions to 
keep public order.’’] 
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The Final Chapter of the 
Dreyfus Affair 


By WALTER LITTLEFIELD 


[A member of the staff of The New 
York Times, the writer of this article, isa 
recognized authority on the Dreyfus case. 
He was the first to establish the identity 
of Lieut. Col. Du Paty de Clam as the 
author of the article which appeared in 
L’Eclair on Sept. 14, 1896, narrating the 
circumstances of Dreyfus’s arrest and 
divulging the use of secret evidence in 
securing his conviction. Mr. Littlefield 
has edited some of Dreyfus’s correspon- 
dence under the title of the Letters of an 
Innocent Man, and is the author of The 
Truth About Dreyfus.] 


OR the first time in thirty-five 
years it is possible to recon- 


struct the Dreyfus case com- 
pletely, without conjecture or supposi- 


‘tion. The German archives have given 


up their secrets,* and a posthumous 
memorandum by Colonel Max von 
Schwartzkoppen, the German military 
attaché with whom the traitor, Major 
Count Walsin Esterhazy, carried on 
his transactions with evidential let- 
ters, has been made public.t An in- 
credible story is revealed of that cause 
célébre which from 1894 till 1906 drove 
all France mad, threatened her with 
war and revolution and covered her 
with contumely from abroad. 

Let us first recapitulate the causes 
of the Franco-German impasse of 

*Some New Light on the Dreyfus Case. By 
Max J. Kohler (Vienna, 1929): Dreyfus documents 
eg grosse Politik der Huropaeischen Ka- 

Ler Prozess des Hauptmanns Dreyfus. By Dr. 


Bruno Weil (Berlin, 1930): Count Muenster’s 
diplomatic correspondence on the Dreyfus case. 


+The Truth About Dreyfus From the Schwartz- 
renoen Papers. New York: G. P, Putnam’s Sons, 


Les Carnets du Colonel de Schwartekoppen 
(Paris, 1930). 


those days. On the one hand, there 
were the bordereau, or list of docu- 
ments, stolen from the German Em- 
bassy, which obviously revealed a 
traitor in the French Army; the gra- 
tuitous assumption—in the last analy- 
sis it was nothing more—that Captain 
Alfred Dreyfus, an able, but unpopu- 
lar, officer of the General Staff, a Jew 
of Alsatian birth, was its author; the 
accumulation of irrelevant and forged 
documents to perpetuate that assump- 
tion. On the other hand, there was the 
German denial of any knowledge of 
Dreyfus, which was the truth, or of 
the bordereau, due to the fact that the 
latter had never reached its destina- 
tion, and because the German Ambas- 
sador in Paris, Count Miinster, had not 
been informed of Schwartzkoppen’s 
transactions with Major Count Wal- 
sin Esterhazy, whose authorship of 
the treasonable invoice was not re- 
vealed until two years later. And fur- 
ther: After Count Miinster had de- 
clared that the embassy knew nothing 
of Dreyfus; after Foreign Minister von 
Biilow, his chief, had, on Jan. 24, 1898, 
repeated this declaration, and added 
that he knew nothing about Ester- 
hazy, who had just been acquitted of 
writing the bordereau, and that this 
document existed “only in fancy,” the 
French could not credit these denials, 
because they knew that the bordereau 
existed and had come from the em- 
bassy. Nor could the German Govern- 
ment, after it had learned the truth 
about Esterhazy and his bordereau, 
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further exculpate Dreyfus without in- 
criminating Esterhazy. <8 

Schwartzkoppen served at the Paris 
Embassy from December, 1891, till 
November, 1897, and then returning 
to Berlin became military aide to von 
Biilow, who had been recalled as Am- 
bassador at Rome to be the head of 
the Foreign Office. Schwartzkoppen 
was also placed in command of the 
Guards Corps. He was a Lieutenant 
General in the World War, and died at 
Elisabeth Hospital, Berlin, on Jan. 8, 
1917. In August, 1903, when he heard 
that the Dreyfus ‘case was tc be re- 
viewed by the Cour de Cassation (Su- 
preme Court of Appeal and Revision) 
for the second time, he wrote an ac- 
count of his connection with the case 
down to November, 1896. This illumi- 
nating preface to the events which fol- 
lowed remained secret for twenty- 
seven years. According to Schwartz- 
koppen’s memorandum his relations 
with Esterhazy began on July 20, 
1894, and continued until March 19, 
1896; the bordereau, he says, must 
have been left at the embassy between 
Aug. 16 and Sept. 1, 1894, because, on 
the latter date he received three docu- 
ments later discovered to have been 
mentioned in it. 


It has been said that the bordereau, 
torn in fragments, was brought to 
Major Henry of the French Intelli- 
gence—the Bureau of Statistics at the 
head of which was Colonel Sandherr 
—with the story that the charwoman, 
Mére Bastian, had found it in the at- 
taché’s waste-paper basket. Schwartz- 
koppen declares that it must have 
been taken from his letter-box before 
he could see it. Both he and Colonel 
Panizzardi, the Italian military at- 
taché, had for some time been buying 
documents from a certain Henri Du- 
bois, a civil employe of the French 
cartographical department. From in- 
tercepted missives the French Intelli- 
gence knew him as “D,” and made 
every effort to identify him. 

We now know that the bordereau 
had been received intact by Sandherr 
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from a discharged agent of the Intelli- 
gence named Briicker and that Sand- 
herr or Henry, recognizing Esterhazy’s 
handwriting, mutilated the document 
and then reassembled its pieces in 
order to make it appear that it had 
arrived through the “usual channel,” 
i. e., the Bastian woman. The docu- 
ment was so photographed, and on 
Sept. 26, 1894, the heads of depart- 
ments first looked among the “D’s” of 
their personnel in order to identify the 
writer. Colonel Fabre, head of the 
Fourth Department, discovered a re- 
semblance to the handwriting of 
Dreyfus and conveyed his suspicion to 
General de Boisdeffre, Chief of Staff, 
who passed it on to the Minister of 
War, General Mercier. Mercier ordered 
an investigation to be made by Lieut. 
Col. Du Paty de Clam, a relative of 
the Chief of Staff—‘“a dreamer, a 
scholar with little appreciation of ac- 
tual facts,’ Schwartzkoppen writes. 
This investigation naturally resulted 
in the establishment of a “Dreyfus 
file,” or dossier, which Henry com- 
bined with that of the unknown 
“D,” supplementing it with forgeries 
and falsifications. Schwartzkoppen be- 
lieved that Henry and Esterhazy were 
in league to traffic in documents, but 
he offers no proof. Mercier ordered 
Sandherr to select the most damaging 
documents from the dossier thus built 
up and have Du Paty de Clam anno- 
tate them. In this way the dossier 
secret was formed. wes 
At the trial of Dreyfus (Dec. 19-22,/™ 
1894), which was secret, counsel eas-| 
ily demolished the “evidence’’ present~ 
ed by Du Paty de Clam, Henry and 
other military witnesses and the de- 
famatory indictment. There remained 


only the bordereau about which the 


handwriting experts differed. The 
court retired to consider this docu- 
ment. Mercier was informed that 
Dreyfus was about to be acquitted; so 
he ordered Du Paty de Clam privately 
to present the dossier secret to Colonel 
Maurel, president of the court. The 
president read out the contents and 
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made comments of his own. The docu- 
ments were three in number: 

1. An intercepted letter from 
Schwartzkoppen to Panizzardi, refer- 
ring to Dubois, beginning: “Enclosed 
twelve master plans of Nice which 
this ‘Canaille de D.’ has submitted to 
me for you.” 

2. The translation of a cipher dis- 
patch sent by Panizzardi to his chief 
in Rome on Nov. 2, 1894, a few 
days after the arrest of Dreyfus 
had become public, which read: “‘Drey- 
fus arrested. All precautions taken. 
Our emissary warned,’ but which 
Schwartzkoppen says read: “If Cap- 
tain Dr. has not had relations with 
you, think it advisable, officially, to 
deny to avoid press comments.” 

3. An intercepted letter from Paniz- 
zardi to Schwartzkoppen mentioning 
a “Colonel Davignon,’ whom both 
Henry and Du Paty de Clam iden- 
tified as Dreyfus. 

On the basis of these documents 
and the comments on them the court 
found Dreyfus guilty of having writ- 
ten the bordereau, of trafficking in 
the documents mentioned in it, and 

sentenced him to penal servitude for 
life. The court considered the presen- 
tation of the dossier secret in the 
fight of an order from the Minister 
of War and ignored the fact that it 
violated Article 101 of the Code of 
Military Justice, which forbids the in- 
troduction of evidence unknown to the 
defendant or his counsel. 

While the case was still undecided 
there were diplomatic conversations 
between the German Chancellery and 
Count Miinster; between him and the 
French Government. On Nov. 29, 
1894, he reported to Chancellor von 
Hohenlohe that he had threatened 
Foreign Minister Hanotaux with re- 
prisals unless the press attacks 
against the embassy ceased; Hano- 
taux had promised prosecutions after 
the Dreyfus verdict should be ren- 
dered if the attacks did not end. On 
Dec. 13, a week before the trial began, 
Count Minster wrote to the Chan- 
cellor: “About Captain Dreyfus, no 
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one in the embassy, not even Colonel 
von Schwartzkoppen, had ever known 
or heard anything.. The whole thing 
is an invention.” On Jan. 2, 1895, he 
reported that Premier Dupuy had as- 
sured him that Germany was not im- 
plicated, saying that “as far as I can 
ascertain, suspicion did not point to- 
ward Germany.” Two days later the 
Chancellor demanded, in the name of 
the Kaiser, a public avowal to that 
effect. This demand naturally embar- 
rassed President Casimir Périer, who 
hastened to qualify Premier Dupuy’s 
assurance, and was met by the Am- 
bassador’s emphatic denial of any 
knowledge of Dreyfus or the borde- 
reau. 


On Nov. 3, 1894, Esterhazy assured 
Schwartzkoppen that there was no 


chance of their being dragged into the 


Dreyfus affair. This assurance was to 
be shattered by two independent in- 
quiries which, combined, resulted in 
Esterhazy’s trial and acquittal (Jan. 
3-11, 1898), Zola’s letter J’accuse 
(Jan. 13, 1898), and his two trials and 
convictions on charges of having 
libeled Esterhazy and his defenders 
(Feb. 7-23 and June 18, 1898), and 
caused Henry to augment the Dreyfus 
dossier with more forgeries and falsi- 
fications, and Du Paty de Clam, in- 
spired by his superiors, to undertake 
the protection of Esterhazy. 

On July 1, 1895, Lieut. Col. George 
Picquart succeeded Colonel Sandherr 
as chief of the Intelligence—much to 
the concern of Henry, who wanted the 
position. Early in March of the fol- 
lowing year Schwartzkoppen ad- 
dressed a sealed tube post card, or 
petit-bleu, to “M. the Commandant 
Hsterhazy, 27 rue de la Bienfaisance, 
Paris,” asking him to communicate 
with him. This card was intercepted 


and brought to Picquart, who imme- 


diately investigated the addressee. In 
the course of this investigation he 
compared the latter’s handwriting 
with that in the bordereau and saw 
that they were identical. Picquart’s 
superiors, believing that a second 
traitor was about to be uncovered, 
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encouraged his work; but when they 
perceived that it must lead to the 
proof of the innocence of Dreyfus 
with their own disgrace and pun- 
ishment, they made Picquart desist, 
supplanted him by Henry (Nov. 16, 
1896) and sent him on a mission to 
Tunis, whence he returned as a wit- 
_ hess at the Esterhazy and Zola trials 
and to be accused, in addition to other 
things, of having forged the names 
and addresses on the petit-bleu. 


When this accusation was made 
(December, 1898), Miinster  tele- 
graphed Schwartzkoppen in Berlin to 
acknowledge or to deny the authen- 
ticity of the petit-bleu. Under orders 
from von Bilow, Schwartzkoppen 
denied it, but Miinster doubted his 
veracity. Already he had had an ex- 
perience. When, on April 4, 1898, 
Yves-Guyot in Le Siécle had proved 
the existence of relations between 
Esterhazy and Schwartzkoppen, Miin- 
ster, in personal extenuation, had 
telegraphed von Biilow: “Their re- 
lations were unknown to me and had 
been concealed from me by Colo- 
nel von Schwartzkoppen.” And he had 
written to Schwartzkoppen: “Through 
your fault I have given my word of 
honor to an objective untruth.” So 
now he wrote the former military at- 
taché that he did not believe him and 
received his confession establishing 
the authenticity of the petit-bleu in 
reply. This, however, did not help Pic- 
quart at that time, 

The Ambassador must have real- 
ized that since November, 1896, 
Schwartzkoppen knew perfectly well 
the origin of the bordereau. In his 
memorandum he admits that this was 
so. On Nov. 10 Le Matin published a 
facsimile of the document with com- 
ment assuring its readers, who pos- 
sessed specimens of Dreyfus’s hand- 
writing, that they could no longer 
doubt that he was the author of it. 
Schwartzkoppen comments: “This 
publication excited the attention of 
the entire country, the greatest atten- 
tion from me and Esterhazy, because 
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only now I clearly saw that they had 
confused Dreyfus and Esterhazy; 
that Dreyfus had been convicted in- 
stead of Esterhazy. * * * Iimme- 
diately recognized the handwriting of 
Esterhazy and promptly informed my 
friend, Colonel Panizzardi, who now 
for the first time learned the name 
and position of my informant.” 

The Matin facsimile was reproduced 
from a photograph purchased from 
one of the handwriting experts. It 
was later sold in the streets on leaf- 
lets, and, in October, 1897, while 
Picquart was still in Tunis, Ester- 
hazy’s stock broker, De Castro, 
bought a copy and recognized his 
client’s handwriting. He took his dis- 
covery to Mathieu Dreyfus, Alfred’s 
brother, who advised him to inform 
M. Scheurer-Kestner, Vice President 
of the Senate, who had collected simi- 
lar evidence. The latter communicated 
with the new Minister of War, Gen- 
eral Billot, the only result of which 
was that the Minister ordered certain 
officers to malign M. Scheurer-Kest- 
ner in the press. On Nov. 15, 1897, 
Mathieu Dreyfus, in an open letter to 
the Minister, denounced Esterhazy as 
the author of the bordereau and the 
procurer of the documents mentioned 
therein. Esterhazy, as already noted, 
was placed on trial (Jan. 3, 1898) and 
acquitted. 

On July 7, midway between the 
two Zola trials, Cavaignac, who had 
replaced Billot as Minister of War, 
pleaded in the Chamber of Deputies 
to have the Dreyfus case voted chose 
jugée, res judicata—closed, and read 
out, in the course of a persuasive 
speech, the contents of the dossier 
secret for that purpose. The Chamber 
so voted, and also by 572 to 2 to have 
his speech posted in all the communes 
of France. Picquart immediately 
wrote to President Brisson of the 
Chamber that of the three documents 
read, two did not refer to Dreyfus, 
while the third was a forgery. He was 
arrested, charged with having com- 
mitted perjury at the first Zola trial 
and with betraying official secrets to 
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the lawyer who was defending him. 
On Aug. 30 Henry confessed to Cavai- 
gnac the forgery and the next day 
was found dead in his cell. On Sept. 3 
Cavaignac resigned. 

On the disclosure thus made, the 
Cour de Cassation reopened the Drey- 
fus case; first the Criminal Chamber 
and then the whole court took evi- 
dence (Nov. 28, 1898-June 3, 1899). 
Among the witnesses summoned were 
Esterhazy and Du Paty de Clam. 
Their meeting revealed the elaborate 
conspiracy to protect the former, who 
affirmed that the bordereau must 
have been forged “by some one” from 
his handwriting. Esterhazy then fled 
to England, sold several conflicting 


_ “confessions” to the press, and died 


there in poverty as “Count de Voile- 
mont” in May, 1923. The judgment of 
the court, in order to give the army 
an opportunity to rectify its criminal 
error of 1894, although it was ad- 
mitted that Dreyfus was innocent, 
sent him before the Rennes court- 
martial to be tried a second time. In 
June, 1899, he was brought from Dev- 
il’s Island for that purpose. 
Meanwhile, on June 12, 1899, Wal- 


' deck-Rousseau organized the “Cabinet 


of Republican Defense” to liquidate 
the Dreyfus case—to resort to all le- 
gal means to have the Rennes court- 
martial declare Dreyfus innocent. The 
government’s endeavors again brought 
Germany into the case. On July 6 the 
Prince of Monaco asked the Kaiser to 
intervene, but his Majesty was dis- 
suaded by von Bulow. In the two 


' months that followed, Waldeck-Rous- 


seau, through various emmissaries, 
tried in vain to have Germany admit 
that, after the arrest of Dreyfus, she 
had continued to receive documents in 
the handwriting of the bordereau. Del- 
cassé, the Foreign Minister, and Gen- 
eral le Marquis de Galliffet, the Min- 
ister of War, appealed to the Kaiser 
personally urging him to direct 
Schwartzkoppen to make a deposition 
—as “a means of restoring order in 
France,” de Galliffet. wrote. Maitre 
Labori, Dreyfus’s junior counsel, pe- 
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titioned his Majesty to permit 
Schwartzkoppen to testify personally 
at Rennes. “Impudent—out of the 
question,” the Kaiser annotated the 
message, and, de Galliffet’s: “How 
does all this concern me? I am not 
Emperor of the French. Moreover, the 
court-martial does not want it.” This 
last, because Labori had also peti- 
tioned the Kaiser and the King of 
Italy respectively to have a commis- 
sion examine both Schwartzkoppen 
and Panizzardi, and the court-martial 
had declined to hear such a commis- 


. sion, even if permitted by the sover- 


eigns. Again de Galliffet importuned 
the Kaiser, prophesying “revolution 
and unfathomable consequences,” and 
adding: “The continued existence of 
France is in danger.” On these dismal 
forebodings the Kaiser respectively | 
commented: “Richtig” and “Ja.” 

The Rennes court-martial held 
twenty-nine public sittings, from Aug. 
7 to Sept. 9, 1899, and ended by de- 
claring Dreyfus guilty “with extenu- 
ating circumstances” and sentencing 
him to ten years’ imprisonment. The 
ridiculous modification “avec circons- 
tances atténantes” was the result of a 
compromise on the part of the seven 
judges, five of whom wanted him re- 
convicted “for the honor of the army” 
and because, “whether innocent or 
guilty, he should, for the good of the 
country, be returned to Devil’s Is- 
land.” “What!” exclaimed the Presi- 
dent of the Court, Colonel Jouaust, 
“Where are the proofs of his guilt ?” 
Major de Bréon, who had voted “No,” 
suggested another vote. As this would 
have been illegal, the verdict was 
modified: “Guilty of treason with ex- — 
tenuating circumstances.” The ab- 
surdity of the modification, probably 
never equaled by any court in the 
world, clearly reveals the paranoiac 
complexities of the judges, 

Dreyfus, much to the disgust of his 
counsel and political defenders, ac- 
cepted a pardon offered by President 
Loubet ten days later. They urged him 
to refuse it and to sacrifice himself 
in order that the national questions 


which had emerged from the case 
might be settled once and for all— 
military versus civil, even religious 
versus civil, for most of the conspira- 
tors were graduates of the Jesuit mili- 
tary schools, all of which had royalist 
proclivities. With clearer vision, the 
late Georges Clemenceau wrote me at 
the time: “By extracting the cause 
célébre from the web of French poli- 
tics, the government has not only per- 
formed an act of real patriotism but 
has really paved the way to a strictly 
legal rehabilitation of Dreyfus, much 
more dignified and sure, and without 
any danger of a revolution from the 
military and clerical conspirators, 
who will presently lose their identity 
in a new France.” 

That new France emerged with laws 
against military and clerical domi- 
nance of civil life, and, on July 12, 
1906, after an investigation of three 
years, the Cour de Cassation pro- 
claimed Dreyfus completely innocent 
and rehabilitated him and those who 
had been prosecuted for defending 
him. The gallant Picquart was made a 
General and then Minister of War. The 
World War saw Dreyfus, as Colonel, 
commanding a regiment in the en- 
trenched camp of Paris, and one of his 
sons thrice cited for bravery. 

When Max J. Kohler first published 
the German documents on the case in 
1929, Dreyfus saw them and vainly 
tried to have his government publish 
their complements in the archives of 
the Quai d’Orsay. In May, 1930, he 
was visiting Dr. Bruno Weil in Ber- 
_ lin, who described him as “a friendly 
old officer, optimistic, and with no 
signs of bitterness.” Dreyfus was then 
71. In the following July he was back 
in Paris, and on the second of that 
month wrote to L’Oeuvre, which had 
been publishing a French translation 
of Schwartzkoppen’s posthumous rev- 
elations: ‘These papers make me live 
again with painful intensity and with 
such physical and moral sufferings 
that the years between have not been 
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able to soften the memory of them. 
* * * They confirm in irrefutable 
fashion the facts established by the 
masterly inquiry of the Cour de Cas- 
sation which resulted in the reversal 
of 1906. * * * General von Schwartz- 
koppen acted like an honest man in re- 
vealing all he knew; it is, however, 
profoundly regrettable that he did not 
feel it his duty to do so the day he 
realized that a judicial crime had been 
committed.” 

But who were the dei ex machina of 
French criminal obtuseness, of Ger- 
many’s equally delinquent silence? 
The foregoing may imply Mercier and 
von Biilow. The complete documents 
convict them. In the Summer of 1894 
a member of the French contre-espion- 
nage was arrested on the Franco- 
German frontier and released by Mer- 
cier, who was Minister of War, with- 
out his identity being discovered. 
Thereupon, the gutter press of Paris 
denounced the Minister for having — 
freed a “German spy.”’ When Dreyfus 
was arrested on Oct. 15, and before 
his identity was publicly revealed, 
Mercier secretly disclosed to his for- 
mer defamers that the prisoner was a 
Jew and that there was “no possible 
doubt of his guilt.” He then became 
the hero of the anti-Semitic and cler- 
ical press, and conspired to have his 
words prevail. On Sept. 29, 1898, when 
von Bilow heard that the Dreyfus 
case was to be revised, he instructed 
his Foreign Office as follows: “Our 
chief interest in the Dreyfus affair is 
to remain out of it, as far as possible. 
A victory by the anti-revisionists is 
not to be desired, as that might lead 
to a dictatorship, and that to war 
against us. * * * On the other hand, 
it is not to be desired that France, 
through a sudden and spectacular 
reparation of Dreyfus, shall at once 
gain Liberal and Jewish sympathies. 
The best thing would be to have the 
affair continue its course, disrupt the 
army and shock Europe.” 


The Kingdom of Siam 


By ANDREW A. FREEMAN 
Former Editor-in-Chief, Bangkok Daily Mail 


scene as the one country unaf- 

fected by the turmoil in the Far 
East. With a population of 10,000,000 
occupying an area of 200,000 square 
miles, Siam is bordered on the north- 
west and west by Burma, now in the 
midst of negotiations to obtain inde- 
pendence from India, and on the 
northeast and east by Indo-China, 
where discontent among the natives 
is alarming France, while other neigh- 
bors in the Malay Peninsula, the Fed- 
erated Malay States and especially 
the Straits Settlements are concerned 
with Communist activities which have 
resulted in many serious riots. 

Within Siam’s own confines life 
goes on serenely among the masses. 
The desire for independence from 
white domination is no longer a cause 
for unrest since complete autonomy 
was attained after the World War. 
Political disturbances are entirely un- 
known because of absolute and spon- 
taneous loyalty to the crown. Occa- 
sionally a zealous police force arrests 
a Chinese as a Communist agitator, 
but the affair receives little or no 
attention. Most of the government of- 
ficials realize that there is little to 
fear from radicalism, since no one in 
their country has ever been known to 
starve. Siam’s complete freedom from 
Asiatic disturbances is due to three 
factors—her sole dependence upon 
agriculture for wealth; her antipathy 
to aggressiveness, derived from a 
tropical environment and Buddhism; 
her peace-at-any-price policy, which 
has grown out of the inroads of 
French and British imperialism. 


Sse stands out in the Asiatic 


Rice, the staple cereal of the coun- 
try, accounts for 85 per cent of Siam’s 
exports. In 1929 the total area under 
cultivation was over 7,000,000 acres 
and the total yield was about 10,000,- 
000 tons. In addition, hemp, cotton, 
sugar, betelnut, sticklac, rubber, co- 
coanuts, cattle and various gums and 
resins are grown for export. The sec- 
ond important source of wealth is 
teakwood. The business is chiefly in 
the hands of foreign firms. It takes an 
average of at least five years from 
the time a tree is felled until it arrives 
at the sawmills in Bangkok, the cap- 
ital, where about 120,000 logs are 
sawed annually. 

Siam is rich in mineral deposits but 
little has been done to develop these 
resources. Tin found in the Malay 
Peninsula is the most important. Al- 
though geologists estimate that Siam 
could keep the world supplied with tin 
for hundreds of years, it is exported 
in quantities that are negligible in 
comparison with the shipments from 
British Malaya. Gold, rubies and sap- 
phires are also mined. 

For marketing and general trans- 
portation purposes, the country de- 
pends upon the Royal State Railways, 
owned and operated by the govern- 
ment. This system touches every key 
section of the nation and runs south 
to the Federated Malay States, con- 
necting with a line to Singapore and 
Penang. To the east it operates as far 
as the Cambodian border. A few miles 
of road remain to be completed to link 
the Siamese system to the Burmese. 
The Royal State Railways operate on 
a narrow gauge track and have equip- 
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ment for freight and passenger trans- 
portation as modern as the finest 
European and American roads. Com- 
mercially, this is the most successful 
venture undertaken by the govern- 
ment and its large profits are con- 
stantly used to build new lines and to 
improve equipment. Airplanes for the 
transportation of mail, cargo and pas- 
sengers are also efficiently operated 
by the government to all parts of the 
Kingdom. 

Since the greatest part of Siam’s 
wealth comes from the land, there 
are no dense centres of urban life. 
The wide distribution and the rural 
character of the population eliminate 
social problems common to crowded 
industrial communities. Bangkok, 
fourteen miles from the headwaters 
of the Gulf of Siam, has 800,000 in- 
habitants. It is the only large city in 
the kingdom and the principal port. 

The climate is tropical, with a shade 
temperature ranging from 79 to 98 
degrees from March to October, from 
57 to 92 from November to February. 
The Siamese lack the vigor and in- 
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tense competitive spirit found in 
cooler zones. Social harmony and 
political unity are also fostered by 
the bounties of nature. Everything 
grows in abundance, except, one might 
say, the seeds of communism. 

The State religion is Buddhism, — 
that higher and purer form of the 
philosophy of Gautama known as 
Hinayana or Pali Buddhism. King Pra- 
jadhipok is the defender of the faith, 
because of all the countries profess- 
ing this form of religion his is the 
only independent nation. Buddhism 
teaches that when man has freed him- 
self from selfishness and earthly de- 
sires, then he has attained Nirvana, 
the highest plane of existence. A be- 
lief in this concept is universal in 
Siam. There are no laws forcing it 
upon the people and there are no com- 
petitive sects except those of Chris- 
tian missionaries. 

The nature of their economic ex- 
istence, their tropical environment 
and their all-inclusive religion make 
the masses as a whole trustful, some- 
what overcredulous, happy, frank 
and carefree. It was natural, then, 
that Siam should become the prey 
for European imperialist ambitions, 
particularly when France and Eng- 
land began to extend their territory 
in Asia in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

British colonization in the Malay 
Peninsula and similar activities of 
France in Indo-China caught Siam in 
a vise which continued to be clamped 
tighter and tighter. France obtained 
the biggest plum by forcing the Siam- 
ese to relinquish their suzerainty over 
Cambodia. The Siamese gave up this 
large territory without a struggle. To 
justify their acquisition of Cambodia, 
the French declared that they were 
rectifying Siam’s boundaries. A few 
years after Cambodia became French 
territory the Siamese were charged 
with an atrocity against French citi- 
zens. In an appeal to France, Siam de- 
nied that her subjects were involved 
in the deed, but it was of no avail. 
Bangkok was shelled by French gun- 
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boats and Siam was forced to evacu- 
ate the Province of Luang Prabang 


and pay an indemnity of 3,000,000 


francs. 

While the Siamese stood helplessly 
by and watched their territory shrink, 
extraterritorial rights ceded to Occi- 
dental powers and Japan in 1855, re- 
duced their internal affairs to chaos. 
In a crude society ‘special privileges 
which removed foreigners from the 
jurisdiction of local courts might have 
had an equitable application, but in 
Siam it threw open the doors of the 
country to unbridled exploitation and 
insured the outsider illegitimate bene- 
fits. In 1907 Siam attempted to lighten 
the burden. France was induced to re- 
turn French Asiatic subjects and pro- 
tégés to the jurisdiction of Siamese 
courts, but, in return, Siam ceded the 
Provinces of Battambang, Siemrap 
and Sisophon, which included the fa- 


- mous relics of Angkor. Great Britain 


granted similar rights over her Asi- 
atic subjects, for which Siam gave up 
her Malay Provinces of Kelantan, 
Trengannu and Kedah. 

It was not until Siam had thrown in 
her lot with the Allies during the 
World War that extraterritoriality 
was abolished. An appeal to the Ver- 
sailles Conference resulted in Presi- 
dent Wilson’s decision to relinquish 
extraterritorial rights of Americans. 


Later, with the aid of Dr. Francis B. 


Sayre, Wilson’s son-in-law, who was 
then adviser to the Siamese Foreign 
Office, equitable treaties were signed 
by which the other powers gave up 
their special privileges. 
Extraterritoriality and the many 
“rectifications” of her boundaries 
over a period of seventy years left 
their scars on Siam. Most of the gov- 
ernment’s activities have been dic- 
tated with an eye to the effect they 
will have upon her neighbors. As a re- 
sult, Siam’s natural resources have 
been scarcely touched for fear of com- 
petition with similar resources in 
Burma, Malaya and Indo-China. Siam 
has half-heartedly sought oi! within 
her boundaries, somewhat afraid that 


discovery would result in some form 
of retaliation from Great Britain, . 
which has millions invested in Bur- © 
mese oil. Rubber has been undevel- 
oped for the same reason. Despite the 
fact that her lands border on the 
richest rubber plantations in the 
world, those of British Malaya, Siam 
produces a quite inconsiderable part 
of the world’s supply of that com- 
modity. The fact that so little tin is 
mined in Southern Siam can be traced 
to this same fear of reprisal. 


For the last fifty years a canal 
across the Isthmus of Kra in the 
Siamese section of the peninsula, link- 
ing the Gulf of Siam with the Bay of 
Bengal, has been discussed. It would 
cut three to four days from the time 
it takes vessels from Europe to reach 
China and Japan. Ferdinand de Les- 
seps, who first worked on the Panama 
Canal, saw the advantages of the 
Isthmus of Kra for a canal in 1880. 
He found that such an undertaking 
presented no great natural obstacles. 
The estuary of the Pakchan River on 
the Bay of Bengal permits large ships 
to enter far up into the isthmus, 
which is 44 miles wide in that locality. 
The distance between the furthest 
point where the river can be made 
navigable for ocean-going ships and 
the Gulf of Siam is only 26 miles. — 
The highest point across the isthmus 
reaches an altitude of 80 feet. Such 
a canal would have a definitely detri- 
mental effect upon the trade of Singa- 
pore, where Great Britain has spent 
millions for military defenses. There- 
fore the Siamese do nothing to de- 
velop this project. 

Siam is fully conscious of the value 
of these and other developments which 
she permits to lie dormant, pursuing a 
conservative policy of waiting. This 
policy, introduced by King Mongkut, 
who came to the throne in 1851, was 
carried on by his son, Chulalongkorn, 
and by the latter’s successor, Vajira- 
vudh. The present monarch, who suc- 
ceeded his brother Vajiravudh on Nov. 
26, 1925, continues along the same 
lines. Each of these rulers has learned 
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from Mongkut that Siam’s greatest 
problem is to absorb the ideas of the 
west without losing the values of her 
own civilization. To reach that goal 
they have chosen the long road rather 
than the short one traversed by 
Japan. 

Siam is the only absolute monarchy 
in Asia. King Prajadhipok has no Par- 
liament, Congress or Diet with which 
to contend. Although the country’s 
rulers from time immemorial have 
been all-powerful lawgivers, history 
records no instances of despotism and 
especially during the present dynasty. 
On the contrary, kings have tempered 
or helped to undo the tyrannies of 
minor officials. The Ministers at the 
head of the ten departments of the 
government (Interior, Foreign Af- 
fairs, Public Instruction, Finance, 
Lands and Agriculture, Commerce 
and Communications, War, Marine, 
Justice, Royal Household) are chosen 
by the King from members of the 
royal family and high ranking com- 
moners. They meet with the King 
twice a week, as does the Supreme 
Council, consisting of five of the oldest 
princes. There is nothing untouchable 
about the King. The lowliest subject 
has the privilege of laying grievances 
before his ruler through petition. 

To aid the Ministers and other 
native administrators the government 
retains the services of European and 
American experts. For the past forty 
years, Americans exclusively have 
been advisers of the Ministry of For- 
eign Affairs. The position at present 
is held by Raymond B. Stevens of 
New Hampshire. Other American ad- 
visers now connected with the gov- 
ernment are Otto Praeger with the 
Department of Posts and Telegraphs, 
Dr. Hugh M. Smith with the Depart- 
ment of Fisheries and a large number 
of professors appointed by the Rocke- 
feller Foundation to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction. 

The judicial system of the country 
is based on English law with a few 
modifications. There are four main 
courts: Borispha (police courts), 
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Criminal, Appeals and Dika. The lat- 
ter is the highest in the land and cor- 
responds to the United States Supreme 
Court. Siam has not yet adopted the 
jury system. Justice is in the hands 
of two judges. As there is no court 
stenographer, one of the judges makes 
long-hand notes as the testimony is 
introduced. The process is slow and 
unwieldly with a long wait between 
each question and answer, but it has 
its advantages in that it gives the 
judges time to ponder upon each 
phase of the case. Although there is 
some blundering in the lower courts, 
the judicial system as a whole shows 
learning in its decisions and is free 
from corruption. 


Financially the country is on a gold - 
basis. The unit of currency is the tical, 
the fairly constant value of which is 
4414 cents in American money. Siam 
has bent every effort to put her fi- 
nances on a solid foundation with the — 
result that her credit abroad has 
never been questioned. 

The greatest ambition of Siamese 
mothers and fathers is to see their 
sons in the government service. This 
desire has had a marked effect upon 
education. From 1871, when the first 
school was opened, the aim has been 
preparation for that type of service. 
Then a Siamese boy, upon completing 
the primary essentials in school, did 
not find it necessary to branch out 
into special studies which lead toward 
professions and business. He was im- 
mediately absorbed in the numerous 
offices of the government. An Occi- 
dental educator has called him a good 
Boy Scout, obedient to orders but lack- 
ing in initiative. With the accession of 
King Prajadhipok, it was realized that 
the government service would no 
longer absorb all the graduates of the 
schools. The whole educational depart- 
ment was surveyed and a system of 
instruction in the fundamentals plus 
a foreign language, usually English, 
was created. After primary school the 
pupil was given the choice of special- 
ized study in the manual trades, crafts 
or business. 
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The new plan was not received with 
enthusiasm by the people. Since only 
government employes receive titles of 
nobility, it meant that.a large number 
of young men would be forced to fore- 
go these emblems of prestige. There 
are five titles awarded by the King to 
commoners: Khun, Luang, Phra, Phya 
and Chao Phya, the highest rank. 
Although similar in rank to English 
titles, they are not hereditary. Not 
only must this social readjustment be 
made by Siam’s young men but they 
must also be prepared to compete with 
the Chinese, of whom there are about 
400,000 in Bangkok. The latter con- 
trol most of the business and trade 
and are far better equipped for this 


type of work than the Siamese. 


Under the new plan of education 
great stress is laid on training for 
agriculture. Schools are teaching 
pupils the use of scientific methods 


_-in the paddy fields, replacing crude, 


wooden plows with tractors and sub- 
stituting motor pumps for the foot- 
driven water wheel. Irrigation is being 
developed on a large scale and horti- 
culturists are bending every effort to 
improve the rice plants. Chulalong- 


korn University, with the aid of the 


Rockefeller Foundation, is developing 
a medical school with high standards. 
ts other departments of learning, 
such as engineering and law, are 
rapidly furnishing the means for 
Siam’s younger generation to carry on 
the ideals of its rulers. 

Siam’s largest expenditure is on her 
army and navy. The army is equipped 
with all the modern machines of war 
and in addition has an efficient air 
corps. Every able-bodied man is liable 
to conscription for two years of ser- 
vice and exemptions are few. The 
navy includes twenty war vessels, sev- 
eral of which are capable of a speed 
of thirty to thirty-five knots. Advo- 
cates of greater expenditure of money 
on education are opposed to the mili- 


tary system. They declare that Siam’s 
old enemies, the Burmese and Cam- 


bodians, no longer exist, since Great — 


Britain and France have taken their 
place. Wars with these powers, they 
point out, are out of the question. 
Because Siam is a buffer State, her 
position is practically secure, and as 
a result they believe that a large 
standing army is unnecessary. The 
royal family, on the other hand, does 
not share these views and there is lit- 
tle likelihood that the educationalists 
will have their way. 

Polygamy plays an important part 
in Siam’s social system. The law per- 
mits a man to have as many wives as 
he can support. The older generation 
took full advantage of this right, the 
late King Chulalongkorn having over 
600 wives. But the refusal of educated 
girls to marry a man who intends to 
have more than one wife and a reali- 
zation among the more intelligent 
class that a polygamous system does 
not make for a sound social order is 
bringing the country closer to mono- 
gamy. Although it is doubtful that a 
law establishing it will be passed, 
monogamy will surely come through 
economic exigencies and broader edu- 
cation of women. The present King 
has set an example by having only 
one wife. 

A spirit of conciliation rather than 
resignation is noticeable in all Siam’s 
activities. It is an active rather 
than a passive quality. In fifty years 
it has guided Siam from Oriental 
medievalism to a place in the modern 
world. Such a mode of living has 
isolated the country in a world which 
learns of its neighbors only through 
war and disorder. This may account 
for the ridiculous myths and jokes 
that have sprung up in the West at 
the _expense of the Siamese. King 
Prajadhipok’s visit to America should 
do much to dispel popular errors and 
awaken a real interest in a country 
unique in Asia. 


~The Dutch in the East Indies 


By ADELE DE LEEUW 
Author, “The Flavor of Holland” 


areas of the earth is the island 

of Java, which, with an area less 
than that of the State of New York 
(49,204 square miles), supports more 
than 40,000,000 people. Not only is 
the area small, but a large portion of 
the island consists of mountain chains 
with numerous volcanoes, while an- 
other portion is swamp and marsh. 
In its administration of its possessions 
in the East Indies the Dutch Govern- 
ment has been faced with the difficult 
problem of food supply. In Java, in 
spite of population density, the prob- 
lem seems to have been solved, at least 
for the present; its solution is the 
foundation upon which the success of 
all further administrative measures 
rests. 

During a year’s tour of three of the 
islands of the Dutch East Indies. only 
three beggars were seen—in a land of 
40,000,000 a remarkable percentage 
for an Oriental country. The people 
without exception were contented and 
well-fed in appearance; the children 
were plump and smooth-skinned. Men 
and women were well dressed, and 
there seemed to be no people with skin 
diseases or sore eyes. Undoubtedly, 
there were natives with these afflic- 
tions, but they were so few as to leave 
no impression on the most observant 
visitors. Contrasting this with the con- 
ditions of India, the Malay Peninsula, 
the West Indies, one finds cause for 
wonder. 

Forty years ago the population of 
Java was 14,000,000, and the island 
was just capable of feeding its people. 
Now, with the increased population, 


(): E of the most densely populated 


Java is still self-supporting. Under the 
supervision and the teaching of the 
Dutch great tracts of hitherto uncul- 
tivated land in forests and on moun- 
tain slopes have been made arable 
and productive; three times as much 
rice is now grown per acre as was 
raised forty years ago, and other crops 
—coffee, tea, sugar cane—have in- 
creased accordingly. 

The cinchona trees, from which 
quinine is made, now yield ten times 
as much as the original Peruvian 
trees; as a result, the Dutch control 
between 95 and 98 ner cent of the 
quinine production of the world. The 
rubber plantations, acre for acre, are 
producing many times what they do 
in the Malay Peninsula. Unceasing 
vigilance, experiment stations for an- 
alysis and tests, irrigation and inten- 
sive farming have been the means of 
gaining this high productivity in a 
land which is urgently in need of 
everything the soil can produce. 

The natives have been willing coop- 
erators in this effort to make a fertile 
island still more fertile, and they are 
excellent hydraulic engineers in their 
own right. The introduction of more 
scientific irrigation, the building of 
drainage systems and dikes, masonry 
weirs and locks, has been a vital factor 
in the Dutch improvement program. 
That it has been a valuable work is 
shown by the fact that in 1898 there 
were 227,500 cultivated acres, as com- 
pared with 2,700,000 today, the result 
of an irrigation plan which has cost 
Holland $40,000,000, and is amply re- 
paying her. 

The problem of financing all the 
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many departments of colonial im- 
provement is a serious one. Holland, 


_ ‘with a meager 7,000,000 people, cannot 


possibly furnish the capital needed for 
this vast program. She is, therefore, 
welcoming participants from other 
countries and offering them every fa- 
cility and every aid. American and 
English plantations, motor factories, 
banks and export companies are find- 
ing the Dutch Indies a profitable place 
of business, and Holland is finding the 
money to carry on her work. 

Feeding the Javanese from their 
own acres, however, will not always 
be possible. With the increased sanita- 
tion of the island the death rate has 
been cut to a marked degree; birth 
control is unknown among the natives; 
wars are non-existent; the cultivable 
land is limited, and practically all in 
use at the present day—and the popu- 
lation continues to grow. 

The problem of feeding the island- 
ers will soon arise unless the Dutch 
can persuade the Javanese to move 
to and settle in some of the less dense- 
ly populated is\ands near by. Sumatra, 
particularly, is receiving the greatest 
amount of exploitation at the hands 
of the Dutch in an effort to utilize its 
amazing resources, as yet almost un- 
touched; and it is near enough to Java 


to make possible the emigration which 
is Holland’s chief hope. The enormous 
rubber and tobacco plantations now 
being opened up in Sumatra call for 
coolie labor; the native Sumatran is 
of little value in continued work, and 
the estate owners have been urged to 
import Javanese coolies and to offer 
them inducements to stay, once their 
term of labor is over. 

These measures for the protection 
of native laborers on the plantations 
are a matter of law. It has been the 
policy of the Dutch Government to 
base its laws controlling the lives of 
the natives on established custom and 
tradition, and to improve them in 
order to safeguard the native against 
exploitation by outsiders as well as by 
their own nobles and princes. The gov- 
ernment has further realized that it 
could not enact such laws without the 
assistance of the native, for no Dutch- 
man could have the true native view- 
point. 

This participation in the governs 
ment begins in the smallest dessa— 
village—and goes as far as the Volks- 
raad, which is the Congress of the is- 
lands. In all dessas there is a native 
dessa head who rules according to 
native tradition and is responsible for 
the good conduct of his kampong. As 
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the area governed becomes larger, the 
Dutch are found more in control, 
though native representation is never 
dropped. The spreading empire of 
Netherlands India is divided into three 
provinces in Java and four govern- 
ments and eighteen residencies in the 
outer possessions, at the head of which 
are Governors and Residents respec- 
tively. Along with the European ad- 
ministration the native administration 
plays a very important part, for it is 
a Dutch policy to appoint to the higher 
official positions those native chiefs 
who enjoy the respect and confidence 
of the inhabitants. In line with this 
there are several self-governing prov- 
inces in Java; a number of the oldest 
sovereign States, such as Djockjakarta 
and Soerakarta, have been maintained 
as subject provinces with self-govern- 
ment. 

At the head of the administration 
is the Governor General, who repre- 
sents the Queen. In extreme cases she 
may take the deciding hand herself, 
but this is very rare; all internal mat- 
ters pertaining to the Indies them- 
selves are handled cooperatively by 
the Governor General and the Volks- 
raad. This legislative body has a presi- 
dent appointed by the Queen and forty- 
eight members, half of whom are 
elected and half appointed, made up of 
Dutchmen, native and foreign subjects 
in representative proportion. 

The policy of non-interference with 
native customs is most noticeable in 
the religious field. Missionaries are 
‘not encouraged. Sanitation, medical 
care and education have been looked 
after by the Dutch themselves and 
the natives have pursued their tradi- 
tional religion in peace and content- 
ment. 

The educational system will carry a 
native as far as he wishes to go. The 
primary schools teach. the native lan- 
guage and such other subjects as may 
be helpful to the islanders, living 
purely as natives; the secondary or 
Schakel schools teach Dutch as well 
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and also additional outside subjects; 

high schools and colleges are open to 

natives and Dutch alike. Compulsory 

education is as yet not possible, partly 
because, with the closely planted 
dessas, it has not been possible to fur- 

nish enough schools within a given 

district. There are hospitals and 

schools in the smallest villages. The 

Javanese intelligence is often high and 

manual skill extraordinary; those na- 

tives who have the ability and the 
ambition are frequently found in com- 

mercial enterprises as bankers, teach- 
ers and skilled artisans, 


Undoubtedly Holland is in the East 
Indies to make money; she needs her 
colonies, but they, too, need her. In 
all her empire stretched out over a 
length of 3,000 miles she has a stand- 
ing army of only 35,000 men—the 
greater part of which is composed of 
native soldiers who serve voluntarily. 

Holland has a tremendous responsi- 
bility in her colonies, and is fully 
aware of it. They are her wealth as 
well as her problem, and she shows 
her good intent in her determina- 
tion to keep Java for the Javanese. 
A large portion of the tillable ground 
is owned by native princes and by 
private families; other large tracts 
have been reclaimed from jungle and 
mountain by the Dutch Government 
and are owned by it; but no outsider, 
which includes the individual Dutch- 
man, may own so much as an acre. 
A foreigner may lease the land from > 
the natives or from the government 
on a long-term lease, but he may never 
acquire it for his own. Even his use 
of the land is guarded by law; if he 
plants sugar cane one season he may 
not plant it again the second season 
but must permit the native owners to 
grow rice. In this way the continued 
production of sufficient rice, the Java- 
nese staple food, is assured. The tra- 
ditional division of the rice crop in a 
stated proportion to the lessor of the. 
field, the contracting farmer, and the 
workers, is also safeguarded by law. 


The Problem of Employment 


Agencies 


By WAYNE GARD 
Editorial Staff, Des Moines Register and Tribune 


veto of the Wagner bill on public 

employment offices has kept 
alive as a political issue the problem 
of employment exchanges. That meas- 
ure would have established in the 
United States a comprehensive plan 
of employment aid similar to the sys- 
tems which now function in more than 

a score of other lands and which 
flourished in this country during the 
World War. In refusing to sign this 
bill the President called attention to 
the fact that he repeatedly had urged 
an extension of public employment 
agencies, but he questioned the im- 
mediate value of the bill, which would 
reguire legislation by the individual 
States to become fully effective. 

' The President promised to submit 
to the next Congress an administra- 
tion bill to strengthen the present 
Federa! employment service, which is 
extremely limited in scope and which 
leans heavily upon State initiative 
and financial support. Such a bill 
doubtless will be considered next 
Winter as a possible substitute for 
the Wagner bill, which is certain to 
be introduced again, since it is sup- 
ported by the American Federation of 
Labor, the American Association for 
Labor Legislation and other influen- 
tial organizations. 

The Wagner bill, as approved by 
the last Congress, provided for close 
cooperation between the Federal and 
State Governments. Its full henefits 
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were dependent upon the matching of 
Federal appropriations by State ap- 
propriations for public employment 
offices. The Federal Government 
would have spent $4,000,000 a year, 
three-fourths of this sum to be ap- 
portioned among the States on a basis 
of population. Both the supporters 
and the critics of this plan agree that 
expansion of the present public em- 
ployment service is essential both to 
reduce unemployment and to elimi- 
nate the abuses of fee-charging 
agencies. 

Unemployment will not vanish with 
the establishment of an adequate pub- 
lic employment service. No agency 
can find a job when none is available 
nor secure work for a plumber where 
a linotype operator is wanted. The 
problem depends mainly upon other 
factors. Yet, within certain limits, a 
system of efficiently and honestly 
conducted offices can go far toward 
reducing unemployment. Such ex- 
changes can prevent industries from 
being crippled by lack of man power 
and can find work for large numbers 
of people who otherwise might re- 
main jobless from lack of information 
of available vacancies. 

Many of the private labor ex- 
changes are worse than useless. Ever 
since the beginnings of the slave 
trade human labor has been exploited 
by unscrupulous agents. In Colonial 
America agents met ships from Eu- 
rope and bought indentured servants, 
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who were auctioned by the captains. 
They took these immigrants inland, 
sometimes driving them like sheep, 
until they could sell them at a high 
profit. From the close of the Civil 
War. until 1914 the practice of im- 
porting contract labor gave rise to 
abuses only slightly less unsavory 
than those which previously had been 
associated with slavery and indenture. 

Yet the exploitation of jobless peo- 
ple—a group whose resistance natu- 
rally is weak—is still carried on. 
While we already have some public 
employment offices and many oper- 
ated by trade unions and charitable 
and religious bodies, probably at least 
half of the organized placement work 
in America is conducted by 4,000 or 
5,000 fee-charging agencies. Many of 
them, especially those limited to par- 
ticular occupations, are reputable and 
efficient. Others, however, have been 
shown by official investigations to be 
corrupt and fraudulent. 

Misrepresentation probably is the 
most common method practiced by 
dishonest job agencies. Applicants, 
after their fees have been taken, are 
sent’to jobs for which they are not 
qualified, to temporary jobs described 
as permanent or to firms which have 
no vacancies. Often applicants are 
sent to other cities to make it less 
likely that they will return to demand 
the return of their fees. The methods 
of such agencies often amount to 
theft. Agencies refuse to return fees 
to applicants for whom they find no 
jobs. Persistent applicants are worn 
out by being sent on fruitless trips, 
and in some cases are subjected to 
physical violence when they demand 
their money back. In the State of 
New York alone the Department of 
Labor collects thousands of dollars 
every year from job agencies which 
have wrongfully withheld fees paid 
by jobless persons for whom they 
have found no work, but most cases 
are unreported. 

Fee-splitting is another common 
practice. In many cases employment 
agents divide fees with foremen to 
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insure a rapid labor turnover. A re- 
cent New York State investigation 
discovered a foreman who discharged 
one-third of his men each week, an- 
other who hired men sent only by a 
particular agency and a third who 
effected a weekly turnover of 500 
men for the sake of collecting split 
fees from an agency. Other methods 
of exploiting unemployed workers in- 
clude extortion, enticing employes 
from a job so as to charge fees for 
placement elsewhere, requiring extra 


fees or gifts, demanding securities 


with which the agent or fake em- 
ployer quickly disappears, and send- 
ing girls, engaged as waitresses, to 
speakeasies or immoral houses. These 
practices and others just as repre- 
hensible multiply in periods of de- 
pression. 


Forty-one States today have laws 
regulating fee-charging job agencies, 
but these laws in many States are 
lax, others are dead letters, and even 
the best cannot entirely suppress em- 
ployment rackets. In Germany and 
several other European countries and 
in five Provinces of Canada private 
agencies have been legislated out of 
existence, but the United States Su- 
preme Court has ruled not only 
against the prohibition of fee-charg- 
ing agencies, except for seamen, but 
also against the limitation of their 
fees. The principal recourse left to 
the States is to license employment 


offices and to refuse renewal of — 


licenses if there is evidence of abuse. 
The inadequacy of State regulation, 
together with the failure to deal 
satisfactorily with this problem, has 
led to agitation for a public employ- 
ment service such as was proposed 
by the Wagner bill. 

In addition to municipal offices, 
which exist in many American cities 
in times of depression, twenty-four 
States now maintain employment ser- 
vices. Ohio was the pioneer. In five 
Ohio cities State employment ex- 
changes were established in 1890, the 
salaries of the employes being paid 
by the municipalities. From their 
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beginning these offices were well 
patronized both by employers and by 
workers and their success led to the 
establishment of similar State em- 
ployment services in New York in 
1896 and in Illinois and Missouri in 
1899. Other States soon followed. 
The Federal Government entered the 
placement field in 1907 in connection 
with its immigration work. At first 
little was done beyond furnishing in- 
formation and diverting immigrants 
from ports of entry to less congested 
areas further inland. In 1914-15, when 
a sharp decline in immigration had 
lightened the more obvious duties of 
the immigration service, the place- 
ment work was expanded. The immi- 
gration offices became job exchanges, 
and use was made of postal employes 
and county agents of the Department 
of Agriculture. When America entered 
the World War, the Bureau of Immi- 


_ gration was operating its employment 


service in thirty-seven States, with of- 
fices in forty-one cities and branches 
in fifty-two. 

To meet the emergency employment 
needs of the war period the Federal 
employment service was separated 
from the Immigration Bureau at the 
beginning of 1918 and, with greatly 
increased appropriations, was ex- 
panded until within six months more 
then 400 Federal offices were in op- 
eration. Later the number was in- 
creased to nearly 500. The primary 
purpose of this service was to accele- 
rate industrial production rather than 
to aid individual workers, but the 
workers. benefited indirectly. The 
President urged “all employers en- 
gaged in war work to refrain after 
Aug. 1, 1918, from recruiting unskilled 
labor in any manner except through 
this central agency.” The Federal war- 
time employment service was regarded 
generally as being highly successful; 
it reduced the labor turnover, concen- 
trated workers upon war enterprises 
and prevented labor racketeering. 

After the armistice the government 
placement organization helped to find 
jobs for returning soldiers. In March, 
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1919, however, it was left practically 
without funds, and within the next six 
months its offices and field organiza- 
tion were discontinued. Since then the 
Federal Government has been rela- 
tively inactive in placement work, al- 
though it has maintained a skeleton 
employment service, has aided in the 
placement of farm hands and other 
seasonal laborers, juvenile workers 
and those handicapped or disabled, 
and has cooperated with State em- 
ployment services. 

In addition to the placement work 
of the twenty-four States which with 
inadequate appropriations normally 
maintain 151 employment offices, the 
Federal employment service acts 
through State representatives in 
eleven additional States in the place- 
ment of farm help. A report of the 
United States Department of Labor 
indicates that during December, 1930, 
public employment offices numbering 
217, with municipal exchanges in- 
cluded, placed 91,202 workers. 

This service, however, remains 
slight in comparison with those in 
Europe. There a strong movement has 
worked for the establishment of public 
employment offices. Before the World 
War Great Britain was the only na- 
tion to maintain such a service, but 
during and after the war other na- 
tions rapidly followed suit. The move- 
ment received impetus from the inter- 
national labor conference at Washing- 
ton in 1919, and there are now gov- 
ernment employment exchanges in 
twenty-three countries—Austria, Bul- 
garia, Denmark, Estonia, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, 
Greece, Hungary, India, Ireland, Italy, 
Japan, Luxemburg, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, South Africa, Spain, Swe- 
den, Switzerland and Yugoslavia. In 
some of these countries the public em- 
ployment service not only provides 
free assistance in placing workers and 
in obtaining help for employers but 
also offers vocational guidance for 
the young, seeks to adjust the number 
of workers to the number of jobs, 
both as to vocations and to localities, 
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and gathers and publishes useful in- 
formation on employment conditions. 
In nearly all cases private employ- 
ment agencies have been abolished or 
are placed under the direction of the 
public employment service. 

The advocacy of a comprehensive 
system of public employment offices 
in the United States was widespread 
and persistent even before the Woild 
War. Nine commissions which studied 
unemployment in this country between 
1910 and 1916 recommended, in addi- 
tion to other measures, the immediate 
establishment of public employment 
offices. In 1919, at a conference called 
by the Department of Labor, delegates 
representing the Governors of the 
States and the Federal employment 
exchanges urged the continuation of 
the United States employment ser- 
vice, which was then being abandoned. 
Such a continuation was recommended 
also by President Wilson and was con- 
templated in the Kenyon-Nolan bills, 
introduced in Congress in 1919, but 
not enacted. 

An industrial conference, which was 
called by President Wilson and of 
which Herbert Hoover was vice chair- 
man, in 1920 recommended “the en- 
actment of appropriate legislation by 
the Congress making provision for an 
employment clearing house under Fed- 
eral control,’ to cooperate with State 
bureaus. In 1921, a President’s con- 
ference on employment, with Mr. Hoo- 
ver as chairman, found the existing 
Federal and State employment ser- 
vices inadequate and called for ‘an 
adequate permanent system of em- 
ployment offices.” In 1923, a commit- 
tee on business cycles and unemploy- 
ment, appointed by Mr. Hoover, rec- 
ommended “a national system of em- 
ployment bureaus,” and the next year 
a committee on seasonal operations in 


the construction industries, also ap- 
pointed by him, called attention to the 
recommendations for a permanent sys- 
tem of employment exchanges which 
the President’s conference on employ- 
ment had made three years earlier. 

Since then exhaustive studies of the 
subject have been made by investiga- 
tors of the Russell Sage Foundation 
and by the Senate committee on edu- 
cation and labor with similar results. 
The former pointed to “the desira- 
bility of developing a national system 
of public employment bureaus,” while 
the latter recommended the establish- 
ment of a Federal agency to coordi- 
nate State employment bureaus and to 
effect the national functioning of 
these exchanges. 

This need remains unsatisfied. In 
the business depression through which 
the nation has just been passing, job 
rackets have flourished in many cities. 


With the number of unemployed prob- — 
ably greater than at any previous © 


time in American history, public ex-_ 


changes have numbered scarcely more 
than one-fourth of the 850 available 
in March, 1919, just before the war- 
time Federal employment service was 
discontinued. 

The Wagner bill on employment 
offices had the united support of or- 
ganizations seeking a scientific solu- 
tion of unemployment. The fact that, 
despite an administration attempt to 
kill this bill in favor of the eleventh- 
hour Doak substitute, the House of 
Representatives voted 182 to 84 for 
the Wagner measure suggests that 
this bill might have been enacted over 
the President’s veto. At any rate, 
the issue of unemployment exchanges 
promises to be a live one in the next 
Congress, and the labor organizations 
are preparing to battle again for the 
Wagner plan or one of similar 
purpose. 


Motors’ Challenge to the — 


- Railroads 


By ALDINE kt. BIRD 
Baltimore Bureau of the Associated Press 


fortunately ended for at least 

another year all prospect of 
solving one of the most distressing, if 
not alarming, transportation problems 
in the history of the country. The Sen- 
ate, in its closing sessions, failed to 
pass upon the House bill which would 
extend jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to include 
needed supervision and regulation of 
highway transportation. Instead, it 
sent the bill back for the second time 
to its Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce, and there it perished. 

With the tremendous financial 
structures of the railroads seriously 
affected by the rapid growth of bus 
and truck line operations within the 
last ten years, doubtless superinduced 
by the absolute lack of any agency or 
commission clothed with authority to 
regulate it as interstate commerce, 
Congress refused to act. The following 
tables tell what has happened to rail- 
road earnings: 


A tortunatey « of Congress un- 


Revenue 
Ton Passenger 
Miles Miles 


Increased, Increased, 
Per Cent. Per Cent. 


From 1890 to 1900......... 85.8 35.4 

From 1900 to 1910......... 80.1 101.6 

From 1910 to 1920......... 62.2 46.5 

From 1920 to 1929..... ... 8.8 *34.2 
*Decrease. 


In 1928 a net decrease of some 
$170,000,000 in railway passenger re- 
ceipts was reported, while 1929 statis- 
tics showed them to be more than 


$400,000,000 under those of 1920. A 
total of 1,008,537,863 passengers were 
conveyed by railroads in 1923, but in 
1929 only 786,432,468 traveled by rail. 

The approximate number of motor 
trucks in service during 1920 was 
slightly more than 1,000,000, but in 
1929 there were 3,379,854 on the high- 
ways, or an increase of 237.9 per cent. 
Moreover, commercial buses operating 
in 1920 numbered about 10,000, while 
in 1929 they had increased 825 per 
cent, registrations showing there were 
92,500 soliciting passenger business. 
In contrast to that remarkable growth 
we find approximately 70,000 locomo- 
tives in use on railroads in 1918, while 
in 1928 they had dwindled to 63,311. 
Further, transcontinental tonnage 
handled through the Panama Canal 
increased 637.3 per cent from 1921 to 
1929, while traffic through inland 
waterways, not including the Great 
Lakes, increased 93.5 per cent between 
1920 and 1928. 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion recently undertook a nation-wide 
inquiry as to the relationship of motor 
vehicle transportation to rail transpor- 
tation. Rail carriers from all parts of 
the country presented testimony to 
the commission examiners purporting 
to show heavy losses, particularly in 
less-than-carload traffic. Within the 
past two years or more, however, the 
motor trucks have invaded the carload 
field. The commission figures show 
that in 1924 the railroads handled to 
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the gulf ports 99.2 per cent of the 
cotton, with .8 per cent going by 
trucks. In 1929 the figures were 85.3 
per cent by rail and 14.7 per cent by 
truck, and in 1930, 71.2 per cent by 
rail and 28.8 per cent by truck. Some 
of these truck hauls covered distances 
up to 200 miles. 


At one of the hearings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, held in 
Chicago, the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
road testified to the loss of live stock 
on the Cincinnati-Chicago line, owing 
to trucking companies. It produced 
similar evidence regarding their line 
in Virginia. It pointed out an instance 
of the movement of furniture from Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, to Roanoke, Va., by 
motor truck, a distance of some 400 
miles. Butter, in carload quantities in 
refrigerator trucks, moved from In- 
dianapolis to Columbus, Ohio. Rubber 
tires moved by truck from Akron to 
Atlanta, Ga., and 1,000,000 face bricks 
were sent from Upper Sandusky, Ohio, 
to Birmingham, Mich., 141 miles. Fig- 
ures on the movement of live stock to 
the principal packing centres have 
been compiled by the Department of 
Agriculture, showing for 1928 a loss 
to the railroads of 152,000 carloads. 
Since that time the truck haul of live 
stock is said to have increased, and 
there has also been a great increase 
in the hauling of milk from producing 
areas to the larger cities by truck. 

On the other hand, the commission 
also recently completed hearings and 
published statistics as to the extent 
to which various railway companies 
are meeting bus competition by en- 
gaging in the same kind of transpor- 
tation. Of railway companies with an- 
nual operating revenues of more than 
$1,000,000 each the commission listed 
thirty-three which, on June 30, 1930, 
owned or controlled motor buses, di- 
rectly or through subsidiaries. They 
operated 2,887 motor buses on that 
date over a total number of 56,227 
route miles, of which 23,040 were in- 
terstate and 33,187 intrastate. The to- 
tal number of bus miles operated dur- 
ing the six months preceding June 30, 
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1930, was given as 58,707,886—15,- 
372,434 interstate and 43,335,452 in- 
trastate; the number of passengers 
carried was 34,113,361—5,090,561 in- 
terstate and 29,022,800 intrastate; the 
total passenger revenue was $14,614,- 
011—$3,371,391 interstate and $11,- 
242,620 intrastate. The largest num- 
ber of buses operated by railroads 
were 648 by the Southern Pacific, 638 
by the New York, New Haven & Hart- | 
ford and 430 by the Pennsylvania. 
Railroads with less than $1,000,000 
annual revenue operated 117 buses, 
covering 1,143 route miles, handled 
531,000 passengers and earned passen- 
ger revenues aggregating $281,319. 
Despite the lack of Congressional 
regulation thus far, the situation, 
from the railroad point of view, is not 
altogether hopeless. State courts and 
public service commissions have not 
been indifferent to the dangers of seri- 
ously crippling railroad structures by 
the authorization of permits for bus 
and truck operations not of vital ne- 
cessity. The Florida Supreme Court 
offers the latest, and perhaps the most 
significant, example of a general at- 
tempt to apply the legal brakes to 
commercial vehicular operation by 
means of a decision which is generally. 
regarded as having set a precedent. — 
Under the State laws, the Florida 
Railroad Commission has broad, even 
judicial, powers in passing upon appli- 
cations for establishing vehicular 
transportation, both passenger and 
freight, and its decisions are final and 
cannot be appealed. Thus, the commis- 
sion granted permission, after a form- 
al hearing, to one H. T. Pace for the — 
establishment of a freight truck line 
between Jacksonville and Tallahassee 
and intermediate points, a distance of 
170 miles, on the State highway, 
which parallels the Seaboard Air Line 
Railway. Rates were fixed to conform 
with the railroad charges. Two other 
freight truck lines were already in 
operation over the same route. The 
Seaboard Air Line and the Railway 
Express Agency took an appeal to the 
State Supreme Court upon the consti- 
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tutional guarantee that “all courts in 
this State shall be open so that by due 


course of law, right and justice shall 
be administered,” and on the declara- 
tion that the railroad commission had 
denied the administration of justice 
and thereby had laid the entire pro- 
ceedings open to judicial review by 
the State’s highest tribunal. Justice 
Brown, who wrote the decision, made 
this terse comment: 


public expense, and which were con- 
structed primarily for the use and bene- 
fit of the private citizen of the State, 
that is, the general public, in the ordi- 
nary course of life and business. 

The result of such a policy would 
probably be to either bankrupt or seri- 
ously cripple the rail lines, thus throw- 
ing thousands of railroad employes out 
of work, and impairing the efficiency of 
the railroad service, or to cause a tre- 
mendous increase in freight rates on 
heavy, basic commodities such as motor 
lines are not able to handle; at the same 


The immediate question presented by 
this case is whether, under the statute, 
the evidence showed that the ‘‘public 
convenience and necessity’’ (as defined 
by the law) justified or warranted the 
permission granted by the commission 
for the operation of the motor truck 
line applied for. But we must not close 
our eyes to the fact that back of and 
underlying this immediate question is 
the ultimate and basic question whether 
“the public convenience and necessity”’ 
mentioned in the act, could reasonably 
be construed as to require or justify the 
scrapping or serious crippling of rail- 
roads in this State, where they already 
are rendering adequate service, and all 
that is reasonably necessary to meet the 
needs of the territory in question. Can 
it be said that the statute required this? 


Justice Brown then quoted a deci- 


sion of the Illinois Supreme Court as 
follows: 


‘Where one company can serve the 
public conveniently and efficiently, it 
has been found from experience that to 
authorize a competing company to serve 
the same territory ultimately results in 
requiring the public to pay more for 
transportation, in order that both com- 
panies may receive a fair return on the 
money invested and the cost of opera- 
tion. * * * It was not within the author- 


ity of the [Illinois] commission to au- 


thorize the operation of the bus line for 
the convenience of a small part of the 
public already served by other facilities 
at no very great inconvenience.’’ 
Continuing, Justice Brown said: 
The ultimate failure to take these mat- 
ters into due consideration might be to 
transfer the business of carrying practi- 
cally all passengers and freight (except- 
ing perhaps such heavy, bulky, low- 
grade and basic commodities as the mo- 
tor vehicle could not handle) from the 
rail lines, which own, maintain and pay 
taxes on their own tracks, road beds 
and rights of way, to motor transporta- 
tion companies operating on and over 
the highways built and maintained at 


time rapidly wearing out the public 
highways, impeding ordinary private 
use thereof by the general public, and | 
increasing the dangers to life and limb 
attendant upon such use, thus entailing 
considerable public inconvenience and 
great public expense in the way of re- 
pairs and replacements—all to the seri- 
ous injury of public interests. 


It may be freely admitted, continued 
the court, that the general statute as- 
sumes that the motor bus or truck has 
its place in the general transportation 
scheme of any State. It is a popular 
and in many cases a convenient and 
necessary form of transportation, es- 
pecially for local hauling and store-to- 
store and warehouse-to-warehouse de- | 
liveries, but on the other hand counsel 
for the express agency contended that 
his company afforded the same service 
long before truck lines were estab- 
lished. 


The point at issue was strictly a 
State matter, as the operation of the 
truck line did not propose to go out- 
side Florida. In such instances a 
State commission may issue or refuse 
to issue, subject to court review, a per- 
mit for the establishment of highway 
transportation. If, however, the pro- 
posed route crosses a State boundary, 
even for a few miles, it at once be- 
comes interstate commerce, and then 
not even the Interstate Commerce 
Commission can regulate it. 


More important is the case of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad and an appli- 
cant to the Maryland Public Service 
Commission for a permit to establish 
a bus line extending from Delaware 
into Maryland, in direct competition 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad. The 
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case finally reached the United States 
Supreme Court, and on the strength of 
its ruling, which reversed the Mary- 
land commission’s refusal to grant the 
permit, highway commerce began to 
flourish and reached its present pro- 
portions. The case is known officially 
as Bush v. Maloy. The Maryland com- 
mission refused the permit on the 
same grounds as those voiced by the 
Florida Supreme Court, namely, that 
the territory involved already was af- 
forded ample service and that there 
was no justification in adding unwar- 
ranted competition to the carriers per- 
forming that service. The Maryland 
State Court of Appeals sustained the 
commission, but the United States Su- 
preme Court ruled that the Maryland 
Public Service Commission had no au- 
thority to interfere with any inter- 
state commerce arrangement. 


The Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission, in a case as far back as’ 
1922, foresaw the danger of unduly 
crippling the structures of rail car- 
riers and defined the point closely. 
Said that body, in part: 


By reason of the large capital invest- 
ment in rail transportation, some of 
these companies have continued to op- 
erate in the face of an accumulating 
deficit, rather than surrender their 
franchise and scrap their properties, in 
the hope and expectation that condi- 
tions would so change that they would 
be able to operate at a profit. So long as 
@ railroad retains its franchise it may 
be compelled to operate. But a motor 
company, with its comparatively small 
investments, without suffering any seri- 
ous loss, can surrender its franchise 
and cease to operate at will. 


The Vermont State commission a 
year later added pressure to the 
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brakes after recognizing the fact that 
motor buses had revolutionized local 
travel while at the same time causing 
expenditures of money “heretofore 
undreamed of” on rebuilding State 
highways. It determined to limit busi- 
ness use of highways to “public need.” 

Taken as a whole, however, existing 
State regulations become ridiculous 
when carried to a practical extreme. 
Interstate bus and truck lines need 
conform only to the various State reg- 
ulations, such as concern width, ton- 
nage and height of each vehicle, and 
the payment of certain taxes on these 
machines. Otherwise they have the 
freedom of the highways. 

The Florida case offers a good ex- 
ample of how an applicant may easily 
evade State regulations in establishing 
a disputed truck or bus route, since 
under the United StatesSupreme Court 
decision a State utilities commis- 
sion cannot interfere with interstate 
traffic of any character. In order to 
nullify the effect of the Florida deci- 
sion, the applicant would only have to — 
extend his proposed line a few miles 
over the State line into Georgia, and 
neither State nor Federal government 
can interfere. Moreover, the line 
would not necessarily have to cross a 
State line, for, under existing laws, 
the operator of the line could affiliate 
with another doing an interstate busi- 
ness, and could propose to accept 
freight for out-of-State delivery, and 
once again escape from the jurisdic- 
tion of the State. The need of Con- 
gressional action thus becomes obvi- 
ous, as the first step, to quote the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, “in 
a regulation which we believe ought 
to be taken without further delay.” 


The Costs of Medical Care 


By CONSTANCE KENT 


{The author of this article is a trained 
investigator and well-known writer in the 
field of medical economics. The article 
was written after a careful study of the 
publications of the Committee on the 
Costs of Medical Care and interviews 
with staff and committee members.] 


FEW decades ago patients were 
reluctant to enter the thinly 


disguised poorhouses, then 
known as hospitals, for fear that they 
might not come out alive; now per- 
sons of moderate means are some- 
times reluctant to enter the spacious, 
efficient institutions of today for fear 
that they may not come out solvent. 
Then patients were afraid of doctors; 
now they are afraid of doctors’ bills. 
The modern version of the classic pre- 
lude to surgical reminiscences is, 
“Speaking of what operations cost!” 
Moreover, complaints are not confined 
to charges for any one service. They 
start with a mild grumbling over the 
costs of the comparatively inexpensive 
services of the general practitioner; 
grow louder and more fretful as X- 
ray, laboratory, dental, nursing, spe- 
cialists’ and hospital charges are 
added, and end in a crescendo of ac- 
cusation against medical charges in 
general. 

How large is the bill which is caus- 
ing all this uproar? Michael M. Davis, 
Director of Medical Services of the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, has esti- 
mated that for the whole country it is 
slightly under $3,000,000,000. Of this 
total, hospitals and clinics receive 30 
per cent., the “purveyors of drugs, 
medicines and appliances” 25 per cent, 
and physicians in private practice 
about 23 per cent; dentists and 


trained nurses collect another 13 per 
cent, and preventive work is allotted 3 
per cent. The balance, approximately 
6 per cent, is paid to practical nurses, 
midwives, non-medical practitioners, 
healers and “quacks.” 

After all, $3,000,000,000 is a com- 
paratively small sum when contrasted, 
as it frequently is, with certain other 
of our expenditures. “Soft drinks, ice 
cream and gum” cost $910,000,000 a 
year—$10,000,000 more than the an- 
nual cost of operating our 7,000 hos- 
pitals. Our bill for one luxury alone— 
passenger automobiles and gasoline to 
run them—is nearly twice the total 
account for medical services. As for 
furs, jewelry and radios—but why go 
on with comparisons which are essen- 
tially unsound? One set of expendi- 
tures is incurred from choice, the 
other from necessity. The inability to 
buy an automobile or a radio is seldom 
attended by the death penalty; the in- 
ability to buy medical services—for 
people who cannot bring themselves 
to accept charity or to run bills which 
they see no way of paying—some- 
times is. 

The “national” bills for automo- 
biles, perfumes, toilet soaps, cosmetics 
or golf balls are not really national 
bills at all. They are not paid by the 
people as a whole. The same is true of 
the “national” bill for medical ser- 
vice. It is not paid by the people as a 
whole, nor by people who think it over 
and decide that now at last they can 
afford to be ill, but by people who, 
whether they can afford it or not, ac- 
tually are ill. To the rich illness is 
only physical discomfort; to the indi- 
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gent it is physical discomfort, with 
the assurance of being adequately 
cared for at public expense. But to the 
great bulk of American families ill- 
ness brings not only physical suffer- 
ing but financial hardship. 

We do know that a week or a month 
from today between 2 and 6 per cent 
of the population will be ill. But we 
do not know what 2 to 6 per cent; nor 
do we know how seriously ill they will 
be, or for how long—or how much 
their illness will cost. No statistical 
method for collecting this information 
about individuals can be devised. It is 
impossible to predict what family or 
what member of a family will be at- 
tacked by illness and how expensive 
the treatment this illness will require. 

In the United States 50 per cent of 
the cost of caring for illness is paid by 
approximately one-sixth of the fam- 
ilies. Moreover, it is paid by the one- 
sixth who, because of curtailed earn- 
ing ability due to illness, are least 
able to pay it. The uneven distribu- 
tion of the costs of illness is one fac- 
tor which cannot be ignored in any 
constructive attempt to remedy the 
present chaotic situation. 

If, as Dr. Hermann Biggs and others 
have assured us, health is purchas- 
able, either the $3,000,000,000 which 
we spend annually is inadequate, or it 
is unwisely spent—or both. At all 
times, at least 2,000,000 and probably 
many more of the people of the United 
States are disabled. It is hard to be 
complacent when we realize that 700,- 
000 American citizens are tuberculous, 
and that mental and nervous dis- 
orders are increasing, so rapidly in- 
deed that 1,000,000 boys and girls 
now in the schools will some day, if 
nothing intervenes to save them, find 
themselves in institutions for the 
mentally diseased. 

In 1929 there were in the United 
States over 40,000 cases of smallpox, 
a disease that could have been eradi- 
cated long ago. In spite of our proved 
ability to control malaria, 700,000 per- 
sons annually are incapacitated by it. 
Although hookworm has been greatly 
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reduced, thousands still suffer from 
it needlessly. A conservative estimate 
places the number of drug addicts at 
100,000. Syphilis not only is responsi- 
ble for paralysis, locomotor ataxia and 


insanity among large groups of adults, é 


but is being needlessly transmitted to 
children. If the average death rate 
found in surveys made in various 
places by State health officers, the 
American Social Hygiene Association 
and the United States Public Health 
Service are applicable to the country 
as a whole, there are nearly 1,000,000 
cases of venereal disease under treat- 
ment by physicians on any one day. 
Even more disturbing is the fact that 


probably at least as many more per- 


sons thus afflicted are not being com- 
petently cared for, but are depending 
on self-treatment, drug store treat- 
ment, and the valueless, often harmful, 
ministrations of quacks. While infant 
mortality has been reduced, the rate 
is still shamefully high—68 to each 
1,000 live births in 1929. The maternal 
death rate is not only higher than 
that of any other civilized country; 
it is higher than it was ten years ago. 

Whether or not we can afford to 
pay for health, we do pay for sickness. 
The 36,000,000 wage-earners in the 
United States lose at least 250,000,000 


work days per year; the 24,000,000 / 


school children lose 170,000,000 school 
days per year. These figures, more- 
over, take into account only half the 
total population. Decreased wage- 
earning capacity due to illness costs 
us annually $2,000,000,000. Perma- 
nently interrupted wage-earning ca- 
pacity, due to postponable deaths, is 
estimated to add an annual loss of 
$6,000,000,000. 

Why this appalling waste? For one 
thing, in so far as health is purchas- 
able, it behaves like any other com- 
modity. When prices are right, goods 
move; when prices are not right, goods 
remain on the shelves. Evidently for 
the great majority of buyers, health 
prices are not right. Recently the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care 
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received the following letter from a 
superintendent of schools in a Western 
city: 

My husband and I are hoping some- 
thing can be done to help the situation, 
for it surely needs help. My husband is 
now 60 years old. I am 64. We both 
work and have always worked when we 
were able. Yet, today our future is not 
provided for. Surgeons, hospitals and 
doctors have received what would have 
been plenty for old age. Perhaps we’ve 
had more sickness than our share, but 
also it has always cost too much. 

Let me illustrate: Two years ago I 
had to have the pylorus opened in my 
stomach. Diagnosis by my physician 
cost $100. It took him about six hours 
to find the trouble. The surgeon re- 
ceived $350 for one and a half hours’ 
work. He did another operation that 
same day. My nurses cost $15 per day. 
The room—it was one of the cheapest— 
cost $40 per week. All medicines and 
dressings were extra. I was out of the 
hospital in three weeks. Total expense 
was over $1,000. I received $1,800 per 
year. My husband had tuberculosis for 
eight years. We’ve both had other simi- 
lar experiences and we’ve paid our bills. 
But what has it done to our future? 

The writer of this letter is obvi- 

ously self-respecting, willing and 
able to pay for medical care, but not 
at the rate of $1,000 in any one year. 
Without much effort, she could have 
paid for expert diagnosis or for a 
surgical operation or for nursing or 
for hospital care. She could not with- 
out sacrifice of her old-age savings 
pay for all these services. Yet, doubt- 
less, for adequate treatment of her 
malady all these services were essen- 
tial. Her status is that of at least 
the 79 per cent of the population 
whose annual incomes are less than 
$2,000. True, there was another wage 
earner in her family; but he, too, had 
“similar experiences” — “tuberculosis 
for eight years.” Obviously persons 
of this class could not and would not 
go to a free clinic, bargain with a 
physician for a reduction in fees, or 
ask for or even accept charity-ward 
care from a hospital. They would 
and did take their medicine and pay 
their bills; but, seeing their old-age 
savings dwindle, they seethed with 
bitterness at doctors, nurses and hos- 


pitals. To tell such persons what is 
true—that the cost of modern medi- 
cal care is burdensome not because 
doctors’ fees taken singly are exorbi- 


‘tant, or hospital charges dispropor- 


tionate to hospital costs, but because 
the total cost of the greater variety 
of services which go to make up such 
care is out of proportion to the great 
majority of incomes—is merely to 
state their problem, not to solve it. 
The public, prone to blame some one, 
unfortunately blames the most con- 
spicuous figure in medical practice— 
the doctor. 

But the doctor, too, has a griev- 
ance. In the same mail the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care re- 
ceived a letter from a mid-Western 
physician. When he has paid his 
office rent, the upkeep on his auto- 
mobile, the salary of an office as- 
sistant, and the instalments on new, 
expensive equipment, he has, he 
writes, less than $3,000 a year left. 
He sums up his disgust with the situ- 
ation thus: “I could have learned to 
be a bricklayer or a plumber in a 
fraction of the time and for a fraction 
of the money I have spent in becom- 
ing a doctor, and what have I to show 
for it?” He might have added that 
although, like the bricklayer and the 
plumber, he has only time and skill 
to sell, unlike them he is assumed to 
have time and skill to give away. He 
might have pointed to the high per- 
centage of uncollected bills on his 
books. He might even have emulated 
other public service corporations and 
shut off the service until all overdue 
accounts were paid. He might, in 
Short, blame the no-paying, slow-pay- 
ing and partly paying public for the 
plight in which he finds himself, and, 
being human, he probably does. 

Public dissatisfaction with medical 
Service prices has reached the stage 
where it is willing to submit its bold 
hypothesis that it is being short- 
changed by the medical profession to 
a rational program of controls and 
verifications—in short, to stop guess- 
ing and to find out the facts. This 
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is evidenced by the intense, nation- 
wide interest in the work of the Com- 
mittee on the Costs of Medical Care, 
which was organized in 1927 to ob- 
tain the facts about “the economic 
aspects of the cure and prevention of 
illness ;”’ to probe the intricate prob- 
lem of medical costs with the scalpel 
of research and investigation. If it 
had done only this, it would have 
made a valuable initial contribution 
to the solution of the problem. But 
it has done far more; it has been able 
to “get understanding” of the various 
conflicting viewpoints of the persons 
and agencies involved. Most impor- 
tant of all, it has interpreted the medi- 
cal problem in such a way as to im- 
personalize the blame. 

The committee does not believe that 
the inability of the people to pay for 
adequate medical service is the fault 
of any person or groups of persons. 
It does not agree with the writer of 
a recent magazine article that “the 
case now being tried in the public 
prints is that of the American people 
versus doctors.” But it sees both 
parties, not as lined up on opposite 
sides but as co-plaintiffs. Each group, 
it believes, is in revolt, consciously 
or unconsciously, not against indi- 
viduals, or individual practices,. but 
against a wasteful, chaotic, wunor- 
ganized system of practice. In favor 
of the present system the commit- 
tee has said only one good word: 
“In many ways it is more efficient 
than it was.” Opposed to this faint 
praise it has presented a mass of 
damning evidence to the effect that, 
with all the modern gadgets that have 
been grafted on its ancient bones, the 
system is still, in all ways, vastly in- 
ferior to what it might be. 

The committee’s findings tend, in 
the opinion of the writer, to attribute 
excessive medical costs to three main 
causes: wastes in production; wastes 
in consumption; uneven distribution 
of the risks of illness. Under wastes 
in production it lists the conspicu- 
ously uneven distribution of all med- 
ical practitioners and facilities. Cities 
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and the wealthier of the rural dis- 
tricts, it points out, are relatively 
oversupplied. Small communities and 
the poorer of the rural areas are rela- 
tively undersupplied. Under a system 
of free competition such unevenness 
of distribution is likely to continue 
and even to increase. To induce prac- 
titioners to settle in country districts 
some form or subsidy will probably 
be needed. This remedy is suggested, 
although not yet endorsed by the com- 
mittee, by a study by C. Rufus Rorem 
of the “municipal doctor system” in 
Saskatchewan. The committee finds 
also other forms of uneven distribu- 
tion that are not geographical. There 
are, for instance, too many special- 
ists; too few general practitioners; too 
many general nurses, too few who 
are trained in obstetrics, pediatrics, 
and the care of mental and nervous 
cases; too many practitioners who at- 
tend baby cases and too few who are 
qualified to attend them; too many 
dirty, incompetent, unsupervised mid- 
wives, too few—for the Negro and 
foreign-born populations who require 
them—who are capable and supervised. 
Another waste in production, the 
committee finds, is in unnecessary 
overhead, reduplication of services 
and lack of coordination between hos- 
pitals, clinics, official health agen- 
cies, voluntary organizations and 
private practitioners. According to 
Harry H. Moore, Director of Study of 
the committee and a pioneer in the 
field of medical economics, ‘‘a conspic- 
uous feature of medicine today is that 
no organization, private or public, 
exists in the local community or the 
State whose function is to coordinate 
the activities of individual practition- 
ers and of private and public organi- 
zations, and to provide or plan, di- 
rectly or indirectly, a comprehensive 
program of health and medical ser- 
vices for all the people. Private medi- 
cal practice, health department, pri- 
vate agency, hospital and clinic—each 
is going its own particular way.” 
Health departments, hospitals and 
clinics, each having a high degree of 
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internal organization, appear to be 
intent on minding their own business 
with little reference to the activities 
of the others. But private practice is 
not even organized to the extent of 
being able to mind its own business, 
if this business is the delivery of con- 
stantly better service at constantly 
decreasing prices. Why should this be 
considered an impossible ideal for 
medicine? It is a commonplace to in- 
dustry. Thanks to organization and to 
the resulting cut in production costs, 
not only can a better automobile be 
bought today than was obtainable ten 
years ago but it can be bought for 
about half as much money. Infinitely 
better medical service can be obtained 


today than was ever available before, 


but its cost has risen in proportion. 
For, while industrial products have 
waned in cost as they waxed in qual- 
ity, medical services have staged a 
sort of marathon, with quality and 
price running neck and neck. 


Quality medical service can be pro- 
duced on a quantity basis, with con- 
sequent lowering of price, as has been 
amply demonstrated by such experi- 
ments as the Cornell Clinic, which 
was established in 1921. The cost 
of services to eighty clinic patients, 
selected from consecutively listed 
patients in order to include a variety 
of diseases and types of treatment, 
was $522.40. The same services, it was 
found, if given by a general practi- 
tioner charging a minimum fee, would 
have cost the eighty patients $1,182. 
If given by specialists, their charges, 
including those for medicine, X-ray 
and laboratory tests, would have to- 
taled $2,595. Yet the Cornell Clinic 
is self-supporting. 

The Public Health Institute of Chi- 
cago, backed by prominent business 
men who believed that neither private 
practitioners nor public agencies were 
reaching many of those who most 
needed treatment at moderate cost 
for venereal disease, has also illus- 
trated the price-lowering possibilities 
of efficient organization. Although 
the institute charges only $3 for an 
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examination (including a Wassermann 
test), $1 for each treatment and $3 
for intravenous injections of salvar- 
san, it has not only paid all expenses 
but has contributed $75,000 to re- 
search in universities, $6,000 a year 
to preventive and educational health 
work, and about $15,000 to charity. 


The Endicott-Johnson Corporation 
has been able to make available to its 
15,000 workers and their families 
(about 41,000 persons in all) full med- 
ical service at a per capita cost of 
$21.81 a year, and a per capita cost of 
$25.49 for those who actually received 
it. For physicians’ care the per capita 
cost in families which used the ser- 
vices was $5.69. This service of course 
was free to the workers. That the 
service was furnished free was good 
business or philanthropy according to 
one’s point of view. That adequate 
medical service was furnished at the 
price of $21.81 per capita was the re- 
sult of organization. True, this amount 
is as great as that being spent for 
medical care by the people of the 
United States. But they are not all 
receiving adequate medical care, The 
Endicott-Johnson workers are. 


Probably no medical service is more 
wastefully produced and distributed 
than that of hospitals, which illus- 
trates strikingly the saying, ‘What 
is everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business.” Hospitals are everybody’s 
business, if for no other reason than 
that 91 per cent of the $3,000,000,000 
invested in their plant and equipment 
was furnished by the people, either by 
taxation or by voluntary contribution. 
This total which is being augmented 
annually at the rate of $200,000,000 
spent for new construction, represents 
an investment which is exceeded by 
only four of our great manufacturing 
industries. Yet no industry, large or 
small, could long survive if its capital 
investment were as underutilized as 
this sum is. 

“Readiness-to-serve costs are al- 
most constant,” states C. Rufus Rorem 
in The Public’s Investment in Hos- 
pitals, “when a hospital reaches an 
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occupancy rate of 80 per cent. The 
remaining 20 per cent of patients do 
not cause proportionate increase of 
hospital operating costs.” Yet, al- 
though thousands of persons who need 
hospital care do not receive it, the 
occupancy rate in 1929 was only 66, 
the lowest in nine years. Obviously, 
the lower the occupancy rate, the 
higher percentage of the readiness-to- 
serve costs and of fixed charges to be 
allocated to each patient. If hospitals 
were utilized to capacity, hospital 
charges could be substantially de- 
creased, 

Why are they not more fully util- 
ized? Because there are too many in 
one place, too few in another; too 
many of one type, too few of another, 
and because to date it has been no- 
body’s business to establish and main- 
tain a balance between supply and 
demand. Hospitals have not been built 
in accordance with a scientific, com- 
prehensive community plan, but in ac- 
cordance with a benevolent but un- 
scientific, uninstructed community or 
- individual impulse. A hospital dollar 
has never been expected by its donors 
to do the same hard day’s work as an 
industrial dollar. It has always been 
taken for granted that there were 
other dollars where that came from, 
and there always have been. But the 
cost of hospital service has mounted. 

There are equally grave wastes in 
consumption of medical services. 
There is the annual expenditure of 
$400,000,000 for patent medicines. 
The greatest waste, however, is the 
spending of $30 for cure to every $1 
for prevention. Millions of dollars 
are wasted by persons who “shop 
around among specialists,” perhaps 
finding the right one for their spe- 
cific needs only after it is too late. 
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This is especially true of persons with 
cancer, heart disease, diseases of the 
kidneys and diabetes, the so-called 
degenerative diseases, cure or control 
of which depends almost entirely on 
treatment in their early stages. 

The studies made by the Commit- 
tee on the Costs of Medical Care show 
plainly that medical services in gen- 
eral have cost not only more than the 
people are able to pay but more than 
is necessary. The obvious remedy for 
this waste is organization. TIllness, 
unfortunately, has no sense of justice. 
Like lightning, it strikes without 
warning. Worse, it has not even the 
grace, popularly attributed to light-. 
ning, of not striking twice in the same 
place. No fairness is to be hoped for 
in the distribution of illness, and, at 
present, there seems likely to be no 
leveling in the distribution of income. 
If the burden of illness, therefore, is 
ever to become financially endurable, 
its costs must be distributed. There 
are, of course, many ways in which 
this result may be accomplished. 

The American people are skeptical 
about the practical value of “commis- 
sions” and other investigating bodies. 
The average citizen, if he knows about 
the Committee on the Costs of Medi- 
cal Care at all, doubtless considers it 
only another body to which the con- 
sideration of a vexatious public prob- 
lem has been committed, which will, 
in turn, commit nothing, not even it- 
self. There is, however, every reason 
to believe that the committee, before 
its five-year program is completed in 
1932, will not only have analyzed 
thoroughly the medical problem, but 
will make definite recommendations 
in terms which not only the producers 
but also the consumers of medical 
services can understand. 
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The Treasures in the National 


Library 


By HERBERT PUTNAM 
Librarian of Congress 


eral acclaim appropriated from 

the public treasury $1,500,000 
to purchase for its library a collection 
of “Incunabula” (printed matter pro- 
duced in the first period of printing), 
but there may well have been some 
speculation as to the character of the 
collections which they were to join. 
The library, in spite of its name, is 
no longer for merely legislative uses; 
but imprints of the fifteenth century 
do not come within the essential struc- 
ture even of an institution whose 
scope considers the general fields of 
knowledge. Few American libraries 
supported only from the public funds 
can afford anything but the indefi- 
nite mass of miscellaneous material 
whose substance is indispensable and 


(CU eat eee last year amid gen- 


‘whose cost per item is relatively 


slight. Their acquisition would there- 
fore be considered only when those 
other indispensables are so nearly rep- 
resented in the collection that atten- 
tion can be directed to the biblio- 
graphic rarities. In effect, therefore, 
though not logically or philosophical- 
ly, they rank today as rather the 
cornice than the substructure of any 
such public collection. 

The Library of Congress, as it came 
from the Capitol in 1897, included, 
apart from a few manuscripts (chief- 
ly among the Force papers from the 
Revolutionary era), the maps, prints 
and about 250,000 musical composi- 
tions (the last three groups due 
almost exclusively to copyright), less 


than 1,000,000 books and pamphlets, 
also largely from copyright. The 
amount for purchases had never ex- 
ceeded $10,000 annually and during 
the thirty-three years since 1897 it 
has averaged but $100,000 a year. Yet 
the end of the period finds the books 
enlarged to 4,000,000, the maps and 
music to 1,000,000 each, and the 
prints to 500,000; each group is rich 
in resources for scholarly study, while 
the manuscripts constitute now the 
largest collection of source material 
for American history under any one 
roof. 


Congress has not regarded the de- 
velopment as complete, but expects it 
to continue indefinitely and is provid- 
ing for its continuance in an addi- 
tional building for which, with the 
necessary land, it has authorized the 
exenditure of over $7,000,000. It re- 
cognizes that the collections of our 
National Library are now among the 
most considerable existing—equal in 
mere dimension to those of the Brit- 
ish Museum in London and Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris. Its dis- 
tinctive inferiority to them, however, 
lay in its lack of original manuscripts 
of foreign origin before the invention 
of printing and of those issues of the 
early presses in European countries 
which constitute the rarities of bibli- 
ography. The first lack can never be 
made good; a fraction of the second 
might be by the recent purchase of 
the Vollbehr Incunabula. Combined 
with the 1,500 already in the library’s 
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possession, the 3,000 items in the pur- 
chase bring the aggregate of fifteenth 
century imprints nearly to the level 
of the largest similar collection in this 
country—the Huntington, in Califor- 
nia—and to one-half the number of 
that at the British Museum; and with 
a range of scholarly interest compen- 
sating for its disparity in quantity 
with that of the State Library at 
Munich. 

The Thacher collection alone, which 
is already in the library, includes 840 
items representing no less than 540 
different presses of the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Its earliest item (the Rationale 
Divinorum Officiorum of Durandus), 
printed by Fust and Schoeffer in 1459, 
dates only five years later than the 
Gutenberg Bible, the outstanding item 
in the Vollbehr collection. Within this 
field the library may now be said to 
have a strength that is distinctive. 

But it is not the only field. To the 
student of American history the man- 
uscript collections are unsurpassed, 
for they include not merely the rec- 
ords of the Continental Congress, but 
the papers of most of the Presidents 

of the United States—from Washing- 
ton to Taft—and of innumerable other 
statesmen, diplomats and men of af- 
fairs, The Colonial and Revolutionary 
eras lack many groups which must 
still be consulted at other institutions, 
including the Clements Library at 
Ann Arbor and various historical so- 
cieties; yet it may be said that no his- 
torian of any period can afford to dis- 
regard them. The originals among 
them (aggregating millions of pieces) 
are now rapidly being complemented 
by transcripts or facsimiles of source 
material secured from other institu- 
tions, including the libraries and ar- 
chives of foreign countries. Under Mr. 
Rockefeller’s subsidy for this enter- 
prise nearly 500,000 facsimiles of this 
sort were added during 1930 alone. 

There are other groups also in 
which facsimiles may adequately serve 
the purposes of scholarship and to 
which the process is being applied in 
the amplification of the library’s re- 
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sources,* Even literary texts, repro- 
duced under the auspices of the Mod- 
ern Language Association, are in- 
cluded. The number of these—funda- 
mental in the history of literature—is 
now nearly 150. Since numerous maps, 
many musical scores, and a great 
number of prints are included, the re- 
sulting collection of maps and atlases 
is perhaps in content the largest in 
the world, the collection of music is 
one of the three largest (and most 
scholarly), and the collection of prints, 
while inferior in originals of the old 
masters, is, for the study of the sub- 
ject, style and composition, one of the 
most considerable. 

Published facsimiles, for instance of 
early manuscripts, have been among 
the purchases for many years. With 
the cooperation of Dr. E. A. Lowe of 
Oxford University, associate in palae- 
ography of the Carnegie Institution, 
the library is systematically supple- 
menting them by reproductions of sig- 
nificant texts which are still unpub- 
lished. The student of ancient manu- 
script texts will therefore ultimately 
find in the library of Congress not 
merely a true likeness, except for 
color, of the greatest of these texts, 
but a collection of examples more 
diversified than he would find in any 
one institution abroad. 

The printed material includes an 
impressive range of groups. Two of 
these (the official documents of all 
countries and of the several States, 
and the publications of learned socie- 
ties) are the result of resources for 
acquisition which are unique with the 
Library of Congress. International ex- 
changes bring the documents of 125 
foreign governments; the publication 
of the Monthly List of State Docu- 
ments and of the Index to State Leg- 
islation encourages the deposit of 
documents issued by the States; 
transfers from other government es- 

*An incidental advantage of them over even the 
originals is that they may be lent for service to 
scholars remote from Washington. And, of eourse, 
reproductions of them can be supplied. In the 
case of most of those being secured under the 
Rockefeller grant, the copy made is a negative 


(photostat or film) whose further reproduction re- 
sults in a positive. 
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tablishments; and the exchange rela- 
tions of the Smithsonian Institution, 
which are placed in the library’s cus- 
tody. The strength of a third group— 
miscellaneous periodicals—is, as re- 
gards Americana, largely the result of 
deposits under the copyright law. 

Such deposits account also for a 
considerable fraction of the miscella- 
neous books and pamphlets which 
have swelled the collection to its pres- 
ent size. They are not, however, to be 
inferred as weakening the collection 
by the indiscriminate addition of all 
articles from copyright. Contrary to 
the general impression, only a portion 
of such articles are absorbed by the 
library proper; the remainder are re- 
turned either to the copyright propri- 
etors or are otherwise disposed of un- 
der the discretion vested in the li- 
brarian by the copyright act of 1909. 
During the past thirty years, indeed, 
the accessions to the library by copy- 
right represent a deliberate selection 
among the articles deposited. During 
1930 (when the additions totaled 196,- 
000) they amounted to only 27,000 
items, in contrast to 38,000: purchased. 
Maps, music and prints constitute a 
major part of the acquisitions, but a 
part exceedingly useful, whose cost, 
if purchased, would have run far be- 
yond the library’s means. 

The annual appropriation for pur- 
chases, averaging about $100,000, but 
increasing to $180,000 in 1930, does 
not seem large for a library practical- 
ly entering the market at the close 
of the nineteenth century. No sub- 
stantial part of it could be applied to 
bibliographic rarities, nor could the 
resulting collection furnish any paral- 
lel with the thrilling accumulations at 
the Morgan Library in New York or 
the Huntington at San Marino; or in 
certain special fields compare with the 
Boston Public Library in its Barton 
and Ticknor collections, the New York 
Public in its Lenox, or the libraries of 
some of the universities—Cornell in 
its Fiske, and Harvard and Yale in 
many groups from their alumni. Most 
of it has had to go to fill in the gaps 


in every field of literature existing in 
the inorganic collection transferred 
from the Capitol; to the ordinary 
books in perhaps a bibliographically 
inferior form, costing from two to five 
dollars per volume. Here and there 
there might be special emphasis upon 
a particular department; but in select- 
ing the department consideration has 
been given to the resources of other 
American libraries already available 
to the investigators. Although the 
library of Congress assumed that in 
certain fields, among them history, 
political and social science and law, it 
had to develop comprehensively, there 
were others provided for by the re- 
sources of other libraries, including 
those of the Federal Government. It 
is not in disregard of that policy that 
the library now possesses the largest 
collection of Russian literature outside 
Russia, and the largest of Chinese 
literature outside China. Special op- 
portunities have caused the library to 
bend in the acquisition of a few com- 
plete collections in special fields, of 
which the parallels may be found in 
the libraries of the greater universi- 
ties: the Weber collection of Indology, 
for instance, the Huitfeld-Kaas of 
Scandinavia and the Hattala of Slavic 
philology. In law, the Kellen collec- 
tion of Year Books; in French litera- 
ture, the Toinet collection; in Portu- 
guese, two private libraries number- 
ing 32,000 items; in recent Hispanic, 
Portuguese and South American lit- 
erature the accessions from the in- 
come of the $100,000 endowment by 
Archer Huntington. The purchase of 
the Schatz collection of opera libret- 
tos, with additions to it, and later his 
index notes, together with our large 
collection of operatic scores, has de- 
veloped an aggregate of source mate- 
rial for the history of modern opera 
unequaled in any institution. 

_In its general policy of purchase the 
library includes the two motives op- 
erating with every library—that a 
certain department is already so 
strong that its completion is a duty— 
that another is so weak that its in- 
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adequacy is a disgrace. These deter- 
minations have the benefit not merely 
of a staff of technicians but now of 
the specialists in various fields of 
knowledge constituting the library: 
“faculty” and corps of consultants. 


Gifts and bequests come incessant-. 


ly and increasingly.* Collections of 
family papers, of autographs, includ- 
ing the Boyd-Thacher collection, and 
of miscellanea (as the two extraor- 
dinary groups from Mexico and Peru 
given by Mr. Harkness, and the ar- 
chives of the early Russian Church in 
Alaska) have enriched the manuscript 
collection. Much other material of 
value and distinction has come 
through bequests: the Thacher be- 
quest of Incunabula, the collections on 
magic and psychic from Mr. Houdini, 
material on early Spanish settlements 
in the Lowery bequest, and numerous 
groups within the field of the fine 
arts—the Hubbard prints, the Whis- 
tler-Pennell collections; woodcuts 
(over 20,000 items) presented by Dr. 
and Mrs. Vollbehr, and the “Printer’s 
Works,” which are actually 11,000 full 
title pages of books running back into 
the fifteenth century. The excellent 
working collection of Judaica and 
Hebraica (30,000 volumes) is due 
chiefly to the funds furnished by Ja- 
cob H. Schiff, while the surpassing 
collection of the literature of aero- 
nautics is the result of a grant by the 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion 
of Aeronautics. 

In spite, therefore, of a policy of 
purchase which has given first con- 
“*During the past two years alone the larger 
groups received have included the papers of Thomas 
Lee Shippen, James A. Bayard (the first of the 
Bayard Senators), George W. Julian, Duff Green, 
Thomas Ewing, William Edmond Curtis, Horace 
Greeley, Benjamin F. Tracy, Benjamin F. Butler, 
William E. Chandler, John W. Foster, Moorfield 
Storey, Henry White, William J. Bryan, Robert 
Lansing, Breckinridge Long, Philander C. Knox, 
' Blihu Root; the records’of the successive Cooper- 
Hewitt establishments; and those of the Society 
of the Cincinnati; and very distinguished names 
jndeed (among them Washington, Madison, Hamil- 
ton and Jefferson) are associated with other groups 
or items deposited. The Hamilton deposit com- 
prises 479 items, the Jefferson (gift of William 
Evarts Benjamin) his ‘‘fair copy’’ of his draft of 
a Constitution for the State of Virginia; a brilliant 
item indeed. The recent sale for $23,000 of a 
single contemporary letter of Jefferson’s ‘‘gives 
one to think’? of the commercial value of this 


potent historical document, if it could be calcu- 
lated. 
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sideration to the substantial needs of 
the investigator, the National Library 
has many a group of distinctive 
strength within special fields. It has 
even a surprising number of items 
whose quality would stir the connois- 
seur. Among the 40,000 volumes in 
the “Rare Book Room” are numerous 
items such as first editions of the 
Greek classics, the first of Paradise 
Lost, the 1550 of Piers Plowman, the 
first five of the Compleat Angler, the 
1530 of Christian de Troyes, the 1678 
of The Buccaneers of America and, 
among the Americana, a copy of Wald- 
seemiiller’s Cosmographiae (1507), 
the first book to substitute “America” 
for “Columbia.” There is rich repre- 
sentation of the earliest printed nar- 
ratives and records of the colonies; 
for instance, the original records of 
the Virginia Company of London, a 
perfect copy of Smith’s General His- 
torie of Virginia and of his 1612 map; 
a copy of Mourt’s Relation (the 
first history to be written of the Plym- 
outh Colony); copies of the first 
books printed in Boston, in Connecti- 
cut, in Rhode Island. One will find 
also an excellent collection of the 
three Mathers, a very large one of 
Benjamin Franklin—including that 
great rarity, A Dissertation on Liber- 
ty and Necessity, the first book print- 
ed as well as written by him. For New 
England, indeed, the most conspicuous 
lack is a copy of the first book printed 
there—the Bay Psalm Book. The rep- 
resentation of New Netherland in- 
cludes two of its rarest items: the Van 
der Donck of 1655, containing the 
first map of New York City, and Dan- 
iel Denton’s Brief Description (1670) 
in which for the first time the name 
appears. Among such miscellanea 
there is therefore ample to intrigue 
if not to satisfy the bibliophile. 

In the other departments (manu- 
scripts, maps, music and prints) and 
in the occasional exhibits from them, 
there is many a group or item that 
may interest even the inexpert. The 
original copies of the Declaration of 
Independence and of the Constitution 
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—in their marble shrines—thrill him 
inevitably; and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress. But if he wanders further he 
will encounter other exhibits to sus- 
tain the sentiment and emotion—the 
“Oath of Secrecy,” signed by every 
member of the Continental Congress 
(of larger significance for its auto- 
graphs than the Declaration itself) ; 
the innumerable autograph letters 
from and to our various Presidents 
and other statesmen, or, in another 
field, in the Thacher collection, the 
1,700 autographs of the leading per- 
sonages of the French Revolution, be- 
ginning with the Encyclopaedists, in- 


. cluding a letter from Danton and his 


fellow-commissioners to the Citizen 
Marie Antoinette in prison, and a page 
of the copy book of the little Dauphin. 
Among the maps the extraordinary 
collection of Chinese manuscript maps 
in color—one of them sixty feet in 
length—dating back to the seven- 
teenth century; or, in music, the auto- 
graph scores of the master composers. 
‘The field of the fine arts includes the 
impressive exhibit of Pennell the 
artist and the incredibly comprehen- 


_ sive record of Whistler, the man. 


Any enumeration here is impracti- 
cable; but even such examples will 
show that the collections of the li- 
brary have now been lifted far above 
the commonplace. It has in fact 
reached that stage—the complacency 
of great libraries abroad—where mere 
examples of its resources are so in- 
conclusive as to be futile. 

The library lacks any body of alum- 
ni whose purses may be drawn upon 
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for the enrichment of its collections. 
What comes to it by gift or bequest 
comes, therefore, from the patriotic 
impulse of citizens affected by a de- 
sire to do something more comprehen- 
sive in its service to scholarship in 
general, and also to add to the scien- 
tific and cultural resources of our 
national capital. But the number of 
such citizens is no mean one and it 
is likely to extend rapidly with the 
growing appreciation of what the li- 
brary is, what Congress would like it 
to be, and the willingness of Congress 
to expend liberally for its most scien- 
tific and liberal utilization. In fact, 
the evidence of this disposition on the 
part of Congress has induced the most 
important of the gifts—of money as 
well as of material. Each gift or be- 
quest influences others, not merely 
by the example it sets but by the ad- 
ditional power in association it as- 
sures. Henry Folger’s choice of Wash- 
ington as “the ideal place” for his 
Shakespeare Memorial, and of a site 
adjacent to the library as “the ideal 
site,” should, in itself, constitute an 
influence of great moment. With Con- 
gress it has recognized the national 
library as a congenial and cooperative 
neighbor, with tastes in common, and 
some abilities in kind. And it should 
do so with any connoisseur who, in 
dedicating his collection to the public 
wishes to secure for it not merely 
safety, distinction, and a conspicuous 
service, but those appreciations which 
have actuated him in the acquisition 
and relish of it. 
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The Cost of American 
Government 


By ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 
Professor Emeritus, Harvard University 


b | EVER since the great panic of 
1837 has the United States 
undergone such a disturbance 

of business and loss of property values 
as during the last two years. Finan- 
ciers and statesmen have been assur- 
ing us that this crisis was passing or 
that it was a crisis in incomes and not 
in property, or that only a fraction of 
the population of the United States 
was actually suffering. The press and 
public at large seem to have con- 
sidered it unpatriotic to admit that in 
the richest nation in the world 5,000,- 
000 people should be out of work, who 
therefore must be supported by others 
with work or savings, or by the pub- 
lic funds. Here we have the anom- 
aly of a great surplus of raw material 
and of manufactured goods, combined 
with an immense number of people 
who would die in the streets but for 
the support of kinsfolk or benevolent 
neighbors and organizations. 

Public funds, however, are very far 
from relieving the distress. In our 
richest cities people are dying of star- 
vation every day, though few of them 
die in the streets. Side by side with 
this misery goes a condition under 
which movie palaces are crowded, the 
cigarette trade runs up to the trillions 
and automobiles (many of them par- 
tially paid for) multiply like mice in 
a corn crib. Not only the rich but the 
middle classes and the wage earners 
go and come, buy and sell—and seem 
very little discommoded by the com- 
mercial crisis. 


The men and women who know that 
times are cruelly hard are not only 
the unemployed, but also people of the 
United States who are keyed up to a 
scale of what is considered a respect- 
able living, a standard which has 
never been enjoyed by any nation in 
the history of the world. Who even- 
tually pays for the hundreds of thou- 
sands of automobiles apart from those 
in commercial use? Who makes the 
talkie and movie business so popular? 


Who haunts the bargain basements 


of the department stores? These 
enormous non-productive expenditures 
have to be provided for by full-time 
employes who maintain their kindred 
and friends, or who are paying inter- 
est on loans. 

Americans glory in organizing enor- 
mous businesses by land and sea, but 


seem to leave out of account in their 


financial combinations the largest 
business in the United States, that of 
governing the American people. No 
people in the world are so much in- 
terested in politics and elections and 
counting votes and forming combina- 
tions in political societies and State 
Legislatures and in Congress. Few 
people seem so little interested in the 
main interest of government, namely, 
the collection of taxes and realization 
of profits from government enter- 
prises to be spent for public purposes. 
We are so much interested in politics 
that throughout the history of the 
Republic we have tolerated a clumsy, 
badly recorded and partially admin- 
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istered system of public taxation and 
especially of public expenditure. This 
indifference, also, is due in part to the 
number and confusion of government 
agencies with a multitude of functions 
supported by overlapping taxes. 

The main support of most State 
governments until recently has de- 
pended upon land taxation. This is 
closely connected with the national 
profession of “realtors” whose profits 
are fixed by a rise in the value of 
land, particularly in suburbs. It is 
their interest that population should 
increase and crowd into hitherto un- 
developed suburbs. They are not much 
bothered by taxes in ordinary times, 
because they expect the purchasers to 
assume that responsibility. A multi- 
tude of “allotments” and “districts” 
and “subdivisions” is in constant for- 
mation. New streets, new sewers, new 
pavements must be paid for out of 
municipal loans or taxes, and unpro- 
ductive loans mean eventually addi- 
tional taxes. The United States Gov- 
ernment until twenty years ago chief- 
ly depended upon the duties on im- 
ports. At present the national income 
tax has become the great revenue pro- 
ducer and in many States is supple- 
mented by a State income tax. 

Another very heavy expenditure 
which taxpayers in most places accept 
as necessary for the future prosperity 
of the areas in which they live is 
public education, involving the con- 
struction of thousands of new school 
buildings and the establishment of 
systems of grades and promotions and 
salary lists which steadily add to the 
gross amount of the taxes for educa- 
tion. 

A third major expenditure that is 
in evidence from end to end of the 
country is the improvement and con- 
struction of highways. This is not 
simply a contribution by the public, 
since a considerable part of the popu- 
lation that can command an automo- 
bile pays a gasoline tax which pro- 
vides building and maintenance of 
roads. Seldom, however, can it be ap- 
plied to city streets, whose pavements 
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are regularly worn out by the flood of 
suburbanites. 


Granting all these additions of ex- 
pense, which at the present time are 
especially heavy for schools and roads, 
there is a nearly universal conviction 
that taxes are excessive, and hence the 
constant resort to public loans. The 
United States is paying the enormous 
expenses of the World War out of 
tariff duties and the national income 
tax. Some States are practically out of 
debt, but others, even the richest, are 
steadily increasing their debts, with- 
out adequate sinking funds. With or 
without sinking funds, our present 
scale of expense eventually means 
more taxation. 

The heavy pressure of land taxes 
bears very hard on many manufactur- 
ing enterprises and tends to push 
them into country communities where 
such taxes are low. Very soon the new 
factory brings with it a child popula- 
tion, for which school facilities and 
school buildings and instruction must 
be provided, and roads over which 
the employes may run their cars. 
It is absolutely impossible to evade 
the fundamental truth of taxation 
that “the more the people the more 
need for taxes.” At the same time the 
shifts in manufacturing areas tend to 
push the older settled areas of city 
and suburban real estate out of their 
taxpaying capacity. In the prosperous 
cities taxation and expenditure in- 
crease more than in small cities. Taxes 
in all cities continue to rise, and any 
lowering of tax rates is counterbal- 
anced by raising the assessments. As 
for expenditures, it would be hard to 
find in the length and breadth of the 
land a locality with more than 5,000 
inhabitants in which the cost of gov- 
ernment is not pretty steadily on the 
rise. 

Individual cities may show a proper 
relation between expenditure and 
their great increase in revenue, but it 
is Impossible to resist the conviction 
that the American people as a whole 
are flying their kite too high. The 
whole thing has been confused by the 
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immense output of present-day fac- 
tories. Henry Ford’s development of 
the assemblage of parts of automo- 
biles has revolutionized industry gen- 
erally. Why could not similar econ- 
omies be worked out in the various 
branches of municipal service? The 
tools of street cleaning, for instance, 
in most American cities are behind 
European cities of the same size. Our 
police is one of the expensive branches 
of city government and is far inferior 
in morale and in service to that of 
Continental cities. Recent revelations, 
which might have been brought to 
light long ago by unprejudiced but 
open and fearless investigation, reveal 
the fact that besides very great nor- 
mal costs of the police the taxpayers, 
directly or through increased costs of 
carrying on business, are being plun- 
dered by the police. In many cities it 
is impossible to estimate the cost to 
the community of permitting crimi- 
nals to remain on police forces. It pre- 
vents tracking down the most reckless 
and irresponsible criminals. It permits 
the levy of a highwayman’s profits on 
such industries as trucking. It puts an 
indirect penalty on the conduct of all 
kinds of business and traffic in de- 
fiance of law and local regulation. 
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The money lost to the United States 
from bad _ government, whether 
through corruption or through stu- 
pidity, is a constantly increasing drain 
on the profits and resources of the 
people of the cities and States con- 
cerned. The most serious effect of this 
“too visible” government is that it is 


bringing up boys and girls, especially — 


in the great cities, to believe from the 
evidence surrounding them that the 
way to succeed in life is to stand in 
with the police. As these children 
grow up they find a similar state of 
things in many of the State and city 
departments. School children in New 
York, for instance, know that many 
janitors of the school buildings have 
crooked relations with the police and 
with the firms that deal in supplies 
for every school. Divide the total 
amount expended for public school 
education throughout the United 
States by the total number of school 
children and students reported in the 
same year, and you will find that the 


community is paying an average of 


about $85 per capita of school popula- 
tion. How much are they paying for 
the degrading and dishonest examples 
which are constantly before their 
eyes? 


The Age of the Earth 


By WATSON DAVIS 
Managing Editor, Science Service 


HE age of the earth is at least 
2,000,000,000 years, according 
to a committee of scientists ap- 

pointed by the National Research 
Council, who have been investigating 
the problem for the past four years. 
The radioactive minerals uranium and 
thorium, which spontaneously disin- 
tegrate into lead, give the best clue to 
the earth’s age. By carefully analyz- 
ing the radioactive minerals and their 
products in a sample of rock, it is 
possible to tell how long it has been 
in existence. The oldest rock in the 
world, whose age has been determined 
in this way, is a piece of uraninite or 
uranium bearing rock from Sinyaya 
Pala, Carelia, Russia. It is 1,852,000,- 
000 years old and, as it occurs in rocks 
that were intruded into the surround- 
ing rocks, which therefore must be 
older, the scientists conclude that the 
age of the earth must be in round 
numbers at least 2,000,000,000 years. 
Estimates of the age of the earth have 
been multiplied by more than twenty 
during the last three decades. The old 
idea that the amount of salt in the 
ocean is an index of the earth’s age 
was found by the National Research 
Council committee to be unreliable, as 
only 100,000,000 years can be account- 
ed for by this method. At the turn of 
the century this was a favorite figure 
for the earth’s age. 

Professor Alois F. Kovarik, Yale 
physicist, and Professor Arthur 
Holmes, geologist of Durham Univer- 
sity, England, have explained the 
methods of age determination. They 
are based on the fact that the radio- 
active elements uranium and thorium 


disintegrate spontaneously at con- 
stant, determinable rates and yield 
lead whose atomic weight varies ac- 
cording to the proportion contributed ° 
by its radioactive parents. Professor 
Charles Schuchert of Yale compared 
the radioactive age results with evi- — 
dence from the thickness of layers of 
the earth. Professor E. W. Brown, 
Yale astronomer, concluded that while 
there are no known astronomical 
methods, the 2,000,000,000-year age 
is consistent with astronomical proba- 
bilities. 

The musical vibrations of alcohol, 
water and gasoline and other common 
chemical substances have been written 
and played on the piano by Dr. — 
Donald H. Andrews of Johns Hopkins 
University. The seductive chord of 
alcohol, for instance, is not the prod- 
uct of Dr. Andrews’s imagination, but 
represents accurately the various 
vibrations occurring among the atoms 
of the alcohol molecule and found in 
the Raman spectrum of its light. Thus 
the transposed music of the atoms 
can now be heard directly. Of the sub- 
stances experimented with, alcohol is 
first favorite with most listeners. Ac- 
tually, with the exception of one note, 
the seven notes of the alcohol chord 
form a well-known harmonic combina- 
tion. The tones of the chord may, of 
course, be broken up to give a melody 
or theme. Interesting cooperation be- 
tween the laboratory and the concert 
hall may result from this simple but 
provocative suggestion, as composers 


have already asked for the scores of 
these chemical themes. 
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The strange effect of a manganese- 
free diet upon rats indicates that the 
small amount of this mineral nor- 
mally present in diet is necessary for 
effective testicular function and mam- 
mary development. At the Baltimore 
meeting of the American College of 
Physicians, Dr. E. V. McCollum, Pro- 
fessor of Biochemistry at the Johns 
Hopkins School of Hygiene and Pub- 
lic Health, described his work with 
manganese-free diets. Male white rats, 
deprived of manganese for 100 days, 
became sterile; females seemed to be 
normal. They always delivered living 
young, but they refused to nurse 
either their own young or the young 
of animals which had not been de- 
prived of dietary manganese. Like- 
wise only two of the manganese-free 
females built nests, and in general 
these rats showed a remarkable lack 
of maternal solicitude. The studies 
seem to indicate the relation of an- 
other inorganic substance to the en- 
docrine glands, much as iodine is re- 
lated to the thyroid gland and cal- 
cium to the parathyroid glands. 

A vaccine for the treatment of 
rheumatism is now in an experimental 
stage of development. Professor Ben- 
jamin J. Clawson of the University of 
Minnesota Medical School disclosed 
this fact in a scientific paper before 
the American Association of Pathol- 
ogists and Bacteriologists meeting at 
Cleveland. Rheumatic fever, arthritis, 
or rheumatism, as the disorder is va- 
riously known, is widepread through- 
out the world. Professor Clawson in 
making his vaccine takes the causa- 
tive organism, Streptococcus viridans, 
which he has repeatedly isolated from 
the blood of patients with acute and 
chronic arthritis. The germ is heat- 
killed to make a vaccine in a conven- 
tional manner, but this vaccine is not 
injected under the skin, as is a com- 
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mon practice, since this method would 
tend to make the patient more hyper- 
sensitive; instead it is injected di- 
rectly into the blood stream. At least 
a year will be needed before this new 
vaccine is used by physicians gen- — 
erally. 

The conquest of leukemia will soon 
be made as the result of experiments 
reported to the American Association 
of Pathologists and Bacteriologists by 
Dr. W. C. Hueper of the Cancer Re- 
search Laboratory of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Following closely 
upon the recent successful treatment 
of pernicious anemia with liver ex- 
tract, Dr. Hueper’s anti-leukemic se- 
rum promises to make an equally im- 
portant conquest of disordered white 
blood cell conditions. Anemia is an 
abnormal lessening of the red blood 
cells, while leukemia is an abnormal 
increase of. the white cells. Certain 
kinds of cancer are closely related to 
leukemia. 

The possibility that the later and 
more disastrous effects of the eye 
disease, trachoma, may be the result 
of several germs working together 
was reported by Dr. Peter Olitsky of 
the Rockefeller Institute for Medical 
Research at the meeting of the Amer- 
ican Association of Pathologists and 
Bacteriologists at Cleveland. Before 
his death Dr. Hideyo Noguchi of the 
Rockefeller Institute had isolated a 
germ from human cases of trachoma 
which could produce in monkeys and 
apes a disease resembling the early 
stages of trachoma. Continuing No- 
guchi’s work, Dr. Olitsky, with his 
colleagues, R. E. Knutti and J. R. 
Tyler, has produced a disease closely 
resembling the later stages of tra- 
choma, in which blindness occurs, by 
the action of the granulosis microbe 
discovered by Noguchi in conjunction 
with other bacteria found in the eye- 
lids. 
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THE HORNPIPE OF PEACE 


3 ss Despite charges of ‘dumping’? and 
(Briand and Mussolini) i : : ; 
With compliments to the instrumentalist, forced labor’’ the American business 
Meee Arthur tenderson man continues to trade with Russia 
is Punch Londen —Izvestiya, Moscow 
a 2 


LUMBER FOR THE BRITISH MARKET 
A British view of Soviet forced labor 


—Punch, London 
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AT THE POLITICAL MAGICIANS’ DINNER 


The Man Above: 


’s the magician who can produce some work?”’ 


“But where 


—Daily Express, London 


THE WONDER OF THE NEXT DECADE 
The man who is not yet out of work 
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—Der Wahre Jakob, Berlin 
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PREMIER MacDONALD’S SHARPEST THE IRWIN-GANDHI TRUCE 


Mr. Churchill: ‘‘I hope I intrude’”’ 
aay —Punch, London 


—De Groene Amsterdammer 


SITTING ON THE VALVE 
This cartoon represents, of course, the situation before King Alfonso’s abdication on 
April 14, 1931 


—Glasgow Evening Times 
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GERMANY’S NIGHTMARE EAST PRUSSIA AND THE POLISH 
The threat of Hitlerism HYENA 
—Kladderadatsch, Berlin —Kladderadatsch, Berlin 
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! CaS ay 2} \ CANT EATSOue! UNION 
Ss Oe. IT GNES ME Swallowing 
INDIGESTION: a camel, 
but strain- 
ing at a 
gnat 
—News-Sun, 
Kendall- 


ville, Ind. 


PREDICAMENT OF A MODERN 
MIDAS OF CONGRESS 
—Sioux City Tribune —St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
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TIT FOR TAT 
(For a discussion of the United States-Canadian tariff situation, see article by Grant 
Dexter and J. A. Stevenson on pages 208-213 of this issue.) 
—Columbus Dispatch 
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INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 


HE complexity of 
international po- 
litical agree- 

ments has never been 
more clearly illustrated 
than in the attempt during the last 
month to draft in final form the 
Franco-Italian naval treaty. A month 
ago the question seemed settled, with 
only minor matters of procedure to be 
determined. Then came the news of 
the project for a customs union be- 
tween Austria and Germany, and the 
whole apple cart was upset. The deli- 
cate adjustments by which France had 
secured a dominant position in Europe 
were threatened, and as a consequence 
her “security” was menaced. The con- 
cessions that had been made in order 
to secure the agreement were again 
attacked by the nationalists as 
fraught with peril, and further addi- 
tions to naval strength were demand- 
ed. Italy, too, saw in the situation an 
opportunity to enlarge her demands 
and to gain strategic advantage in the 
contest for power. A section of con- 
servative opinion in Great Britain tried 
to use the situation for party pur- 
poses, and the interjection of the ques- 
tion of the size of battleships into the 
discussion caused a certain degree of 
nervousness in Washington. Trying as 
such situations are, they are but inci- 
dents in the formulation of every in- 
ternational agreement, and are not to 
be taken with too great seriousness. 


By JAMES THAYER GEROULD 


Princeton University; Current 
History Associate 


There is little doubt 
that a compromise will 
be arranged, Too much 
is at stake to admit — 
of any other conclusion. 
The text of the Franco-Italian agree- 
ment, as published on March 11 by the 
British Foreign Office, is as follows: 


BASES OF AGREEMENT. 
MARCH 1, 1931. 


A. Vessels whose tonnage is regulated 

by the treaty of Washington: 
1. CAPITAL SHIPS. 

(a) Before Dec. 31, 1936, France and 
Italy may respectively complete two cap- 
ital ships, the displacement of each of 
which will not exceed 23,333 tons and gun 
calibre of which will not exceed 12 inches. 


(b) On completion of each of these 
ships France will scrap one ship of the 
Diderot class. Similarly, Italy will scrap 
approximately 16,820 tons of first-class 
over-age cruisers, making a total of 
33,640 tons. 

(c) Without prejudice to a general re- 
vision of capital ship tonnages estab- 
lished by the treaty of Washington and 
in order to facilitate conclusion of the 
present arrangement, the total tonnage 
in this category accorded to France and 
Italy, respectively, under treaty shall 
be raised from 175,000 to 181,000 tons. 


2. AIRCRAFT CARRIERS. 

Before Dec. 31, 1936, France and Italy 
may complete, respectively, 34,000 tons of 
aircraft carriers. 

Note to 1 and 2: The French and Ital- 
jan Governments will give one another 
as long notice as possible of their inten- 
tion to seek Parliamentary authority for 
construction of any ships in either of 
these two categories. 
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The above provisions will be included 
in an exchange of letters between the 
Ministers of Marine of France and Italy, 
except the provision contained in Para- 
graph 1 (c), which will form the subject 
of a special protocol or declaration. 


B. Vessels whose tonnage is regulated 


‘by the treaty of London: 


France and Italy will conform to the 
following rules in preparing their pro- 
grams for construction to be completed 
before Dec. 31, 1936: 


(a) Cruisers with guns of more than 
6.1-inch (155-mm.) calibre: No further 
construction after completion of the 1930 
program. 


(b) Cruisers with guns of 6.1-inch (155- 
mm.) calibre or less and destroyers: Ton- 
nage of new construction to be completed 
shall not exceed the tonnage which is re- 
placeable in this category before Dec. 31, 
1986. Vessels already over-age and ves- 
sels become over age during the period 
of the treaty shall be scrapped on being 
replaced (see footnote) except in the 
cases where either France or Italy pre- 
fers to scrap instead an equivalent ton- 
nage belonging to the category of cruisers 
with guns of more than 6.1-inch (155- 
mm.) calibre (see same footnote as 
above). 

(Footnote: It is suggested that for the 

sake of clarity this sentence should be re- 
drafted as follows after the words ‘‘on be- 
ing replaced’’: ‘‘nevertheless, subject to 
engagements mentioned in Paragraph 1 
(b) France and Italy may scrap, instead 
of over-age light surface vessels, a ton- 
nage with guns of more than 6.1-inch (155- 
mm.) equivalent to the total of new units 
completed.’’) 
It is hereby declared that for the pur- 
pose of this arrangement members of 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and France and Italy do not intend to 
undertake replacement before Dec. 31, 
1936, of any destroyer which will be 
under sixteen years of age on that date. 
At the same time it is understood that 
if the present agreement is brought to 
an end as a result of the deliberations of 
the general disarmament conference of 
1932, the right of replacement under the 
replacement rules of the London naval 
treaty remains intact. 

(c) Submarines: No further construc- 
tion, other than for completion of the 
1930 program and for replacement of ton- 
nage becoming over age after Dec. 31, 
1931. Over-age vessels shall-be scrapped 
except where scrapping would result in 
the total submarine tonnage figure falling 
below the submarine figure mentioned in 
Article XVI of the treaty of London. 

Subject to the general revision of the 
naval question in the course of the dis- 
armament conference of 1932, the tonnage 


of French submarines in commission will 
not exceed, up to Dec. 31, 1936, the figure 
of 81,989 tons, representing at the present 
moment under-age tonnage of vessels 
built or building. 

Members of the British Commonwealth 
of Nations maintain that this figure of 
81,989 tons is too high in relation to their 
destroyer figure of 150,000 tons under the 
London naval treaty, but they agree to 
notify other signatories of Part III of the 
treaty of London that they will not have 
recourse to Article XXI of the treaty of 
London pending general revision of the 
naval question mentioned above. 

Should it not be possible at the 1932 
conference to arrive at a satisfactory 
equilibrium between French submarine 
tonnage and British Commonwealth de- 
stroyer tonnage, members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations will retain 
their right to make such increase as they 
may judge necessary in their destroyer 
figure of 150,000 tons. 

C. General provisions: 

(a) France and Italy furthermore de- 
clare (1) that they will accept all the 
provisions of Part III of the London 
naval treaty in so far as it applies to 
members of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, the United States of America, 
and Japan; (2) that they will accept in 
so far as they are concerned those pro- 
visions which are of general application 
and which do not conflict with the pro- 
visions of the present arrangement. 

(b) At the time of signature of this 
agreement a declaration in the following 
sense would be signed either by members 
of the British Commonwealth of Nations, 
France and Italy, or else by all parties 
to the London treaty. 

It is understood that the present ar- 
rangement establishes no permanent ratio 
in any category of ship as between mem- 
bers of the British Commonwealth of 
Nations, France and Italy. In particular 
no precedent is being created for final 
solution of the question of whether, and 
if so in what manner, tonnage remain- 
ing over age on Dec. 31, 1936, may ulti- 
mately be replaced. 

é There was very little of substance 
in the text that had not previously 
been published. Enough was known 
at least so that public opinion was 
prepared for it, and its immediate re- 
ception by the press in all the coun- 
tries concerned was excellent. For 
France and Italy it meant that their 
building programs, and the consequent 
strain on the budget, were very ma- 
terially reduced, and that the question 


of theoretical parity was adjourned 
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until 1936. France was to maintain a 
superiority of 200,000 tons, although 
a large part of this is represented by 
obsolescent vessels. By the terms of 
the London treaty she was allowed re- 
placements in capital ships amounting 
to 70,000 tons. The agreement permit- 
ted her to exceed this amount by 6,000 
tons so as to enable her to construct 
three vessels rated as of 23,333 tons, 
as an offset to the German ships of 
the Ersatz Preussen type. The allow- 
ance of 81,989 tons of submarines for 
France was by no means relished in 
Great Britain. 


The draft printed above was an 
agreement, not a treaty, and before it 
could become operative it must be in- 
corporated in treaty form. Both 
Washington and Tokyo took the posi- 
tion that, so far as they were con- 
cerned, the proposed convention was 
not such a modification of the London 
treaty as would require its submission 
to our Senate and to the Japanese 
Privy Council. To this the European 
powers had no objection, as such a sub- 
mission would have caused delay and 
might have resulted in the injection of 
further complications. They did de- 
sire, however, the participation of the 
United States and Japan in the draft- 
ing of the treaty, and a formal request 
to this effect was made. Even this de- 
gree of association was not welcomed 
by President Hoover. As a matter of 
courtesy, however, the State Depart- 
ment requested Senator Morrow, who 
was at the moment on his way to Lon- 
don, to join with Ambassador Dawes 
in discussing the matter with the au- 
thorities. The drafting committee, 
consisting of Robert L. Craigie, repre- 
senting the British Government; René 
Massigli the French and Signor Rosso 
the Italian, met in London on March 
19. Although Senator Morrow and the 
Japanese Ambassador did not sit with 
the committee, they kept in constant 
touch with what was going on. At the 
outset it was expected that only a 
day or two would be required to com- 
plete the draft treaty, but unexpected 
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difficulties arose. The announcement 
on March 21 of the proposed customs — 
union between Germany and Austria 
changed the atmosphere. (See Profes- 
sor Fay’s article on “The Teutonic 
Countries,” pages 293-297.) The press 
in Paris and other European capitals 
became excited and work on the 
treaty ceased. On March 25 M. Mas- 
sigli and Signor Rosso returned home, 
and it was announced that the dis- 
cussion would not be resumed until 
April 14. There were rumors that the 
negotiations had broken down, but 
this was vigorously denied by the gov- 
ernments concerned. Superficially, 
the differences that developed were 
concerned with replacement dates and 
similar minor matters, but obviously 
the questions at issue were of larger 
moment. 

The results of the third wheat con- 
ference, which began in Rome on 
March 26, were very meager. There 
were reasons for this in plenty, the 
principal one being that all the dele- 
gates wished to secure relief at the 
expense of some other country and 
without the sacrifice of anything of 
national advantage. If everything 
else had been favorable, the absence 
of official delegates from the United 
States doomed the conference to fail- 
ure. Unofficially we were represented 
by delegates from the American 
Wheat Growers’ Association and the 
National Farmers’ Union, who joined 
the official representatives of forty- 
six other countries, including Argen- 
tina, Australia and Canada, in the dis- 
cussions of the congress. The confer- 
ence was opened with a speech by 
Premier Mussolini, who called atten- 
tion to the interdependence between 
the agricultural crisis and the general 
economic situation, each serving to 
render the other more acute. He coun- 
seled great care in attempts to reduce 
acreage, lest it should penalize those 
countries that are striving, through 
improvements in methods of cultiva- 
tion, to increase the per acre produc- 
tion. 

The debates were centred on three 
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proposals—acreage reduction, prefer- 
ential tariffs and agricultural credits. 
The first was strongly opposed by the 
importing countries, which desire 
cheap grain; by the Soviet Union, 
which must export grain as a means 
of establishing credits with which to 
purchase goods needed in the develop- 
ment of the Five-Year Plan, and by 
Argentina, which has large areas 
that can produce nothing but wheat. 
Preferential tariffs were also opposed 
by all these countries and by Can- 
ada, though Yugoslavia and Rumania 
warned them of the danger, if no 
agreement were reached, that a pan- 
European organization might place 
an embargo on Russian and overseas 
wheat. The Soviet Union is willing to 
enter an agreement for price control 
and for the distribution of the market 
on a quota basis, if such can be ar- 
ranged. The conference closed on 
April 3. Plans were made for propa- 
ganda both for the increase of con- 
sumption and the decrease in acreage, 
for the collection of more adequate 
statistics by the International Insti- 
tute of Agriculture, for an attempt 
to negotiate preferential treaties 
through the ordinary diplomatic chan- 
nels, and for the erection of machinery 
for extending short-time credits to 
producers so that there may be more 
orderly marketing. 

Another conference of the grain- 
exporting countries is to be held in 
London on May 18 for the purpose of 
preparing a plan for the disposition 
of the present world surplus. 

The experts of the League finished 
the draft of a plan for an international 
institute for agricultural credits to be 
submitted to the European Union 
Commission. The proposed bank will 
have a capital of $50,000,000, only 
$5,000,000 of which will be issued at 
the outset. This sum will be supple- 
mented by a similar amount, advanced 
by the governments concerned and de- 
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posited in the Bank for International 
Settlements. The officers and a mi- 
nority of the directors are to be des- 
ignated by the Council of the League, 
and the majority members are to be 
chosen by the stockholders. Loans, of 
long term, amounting at the outset to 
$100,000,000, may be made to national 
mortgage banks on such terms as will 
enable them to furnish credits to 
farmers at rates less ruinous than 
those they are now required to pay. 
This institution is expected to oper- 
ate, largely with French capital, in 
Southeastern Europe. 

In sharp contrast with the incon- 
clusive results of the negotiations 
recorded above is the ratification by 
the French Senate, on March 5, and 
by the House of Commons, on March 
9, of the general act by which France 
and Great Britain agree to arbitrate 
all disputes, of whatever character, 
with nations accepting the act, which 
cannot be settled by ordinary diplo- 
matic procedure, by the action of 
the Council of the League or by 
conciliation. The French ratification 
was without reservation, but Great 
Britain excepted disputes between 
members of the British Common- 
wealth and with nations not mem- 
bers of the League. Ten States 
have now accepted the general act— 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Luxemburg and Spain. Thirty- 
five States have ratified the optional 
clause recognizing the compulsory 
jurisdiction of the World Court in jus- 
ticiable disputes. The only great pow- 
ers that thus far have not signed it 
are the Soviet Union, Japan and the 
United States. On the nation that 
until 1920 was the leader in all move- 
ments for the extension of arbitra- 
tion and the judicial settlement of 
international disputes, this distinction 
reflects no credit whatever, and is 
humiliating evidence of the impotence 
of our leadership. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


VER since 1907 
the nations of 
the world have 


been concerned over 


the opium situation. 


Despite the League’s efforts the situa- 
tion is no better. Recently The New 
York Times recorded the seizure of 
a ton of illicit morphine in New 
York—$1,000,000 worth—several mil- 
lion “doses.” Nations have been pow- 
erless to protect themselves against 
the smuggling of these deadly drugs 
because unlimited amounts have been 
manufactured in certain European 
countries. Once manufactured, it has 
been only too easy for them to reach 
illicit traders. Turkey has been re- 
cently manufacturing at the rate of 
fourteen tons per year, almost all of 
which finally got into the illicit traf- 
fic, though it is reported that Turkey 
has temporarily closed her factories. 
At last the nations have come to see 
that the world manufacture of these 
drugs must be limited to the world 
needs for medical and scientific uses. 
That is the purpose of the Opium Con- 
ference which opens at Geneva on 
May 27. 


One of the most interesting of re- 
cent conferences has been the first 
meeting of the police services of 
twenty-five nations to consider meth- 
ods of combating the counterfeiting 
of currency. Very naturally the discus- 
sion became somewhat broader than 
this particular question, and the con- 
ference asked the Council of the 
League to study possibilities for a 
convention to bring about interna- 
tional cooperation in fighting all 
crimes. W. H. Moran, Chief of the 
United States Secret Service, was 
there, as was the first Scotland Yard 
official ever to attend an international 
gathering. 

Road traffic was the subject of 
another conference at Geneva, attend- 
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ed by representatives 
of twenty-eight nations 
for the purpose of fa- 
cilitating automobile 
traffic throughout Eu- 
rope. The conference adopted a uni- — 
form system of road signaling. Com- 
mercial motor transport, it was 
agreed, was not yet ripe for a mul- 
tilateral treaty, and nations were 
advised to make bilateral agreements. 
As to taxation of motor cars, the gen- 
eral principle was agreed upon that 
cars of foreign countries should have 
at least ninety days’ visit without 
taxation. Once more it was evident 
that the European nations are very 
slow to come together in agreement 
on anything whatsoever. Only ten na- 
tions signed the convention dealing 
with road signals, and only nine the 
one dealing with taxation of foreign 
cars. These matters are not vitally 
important or controversial, and the 
question is, why cannot the nations 
agree? The reason circulating in 
League circles at Geneva seems to 
be that the vested interests in the 
railroads do not want to see motor 
transport encouraged. 


Failure must be recorded also in the 
breakdown of the second conference . 
for Concerted Economic Action—the 
original “tariff truce’’ idea. Twelve 
nations finally ratified the convention 
signed in March, 1930, but most na- — 
tions decided to wait for France, and 
France found herself unable to ratify. 
As further delay seemed useless, the 
whole idea was temporarily aban- 
doned, and on April 1 the govern- 
ments which had ratified the treaty 
regained their freedom of action. 

The conference on Bills of Ex- 
change and Checks was more success- 
ful. Delegates from twenty-six coun- 
tries came to virtual agreement on 
treaties concerning checks; twenty- 
three nations have either signed or 
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expect to sign shortly all three con- 
ventions dealing with the technical 
forms of checks, conflicts of laws 
concerning them in various countries 
and technique concerning stamps on 
checks. 

Latvia, Denmark and Lithuania 
have deposited treaties providing for 
settlement of all disputes between 
them. Denmark has concluded nine- 
teen such treaties, Latvia five and 
Lithuania seven. All three are also 
bound by the Optional Clause. Den- 
mark, Czechoslovakia, Norway, Po- 
land, Bulgaria, Estonia, Danzig, 
France and Austria have also an- 
nounced ratification of various League 
conventions. Turkey and Iceland ac- 
cepted the invitation to take part in 
the May discussion of the Committee 
on European Union. Thus the confer- 
ence method of attacking problems 
continues and grows from six arbitra- 
tion treaties in 1927 to fifteen in 1928, 
thirty-four in 1929, fifty-two in 1930. 
The United States is doing its part 
in these bilateral arbitration treaties, 
having deposited (with reservations) 
seventeen in 1930. 

The importance of the success of 
the experts in outlining a simple com- 
prehensive form for reporting on ex- 
penditures for land, naval and aerial 
armaments is becoming more and 
more apparent. Some members of the 
Preparatory Commission were not 
anxious to include aviation figures. 
Perhaps they wanted to reserve entire 
freedom in this new and powerful 
weapon of warfare. But the experts 
outlined the technique anyhow, and 
if public opinion is strong enough 
the delegates to the Disarmament 
Conference will agree that the gov- 
ernments can and should make the 
figures public. Great Britain and 
Japan are already pressing toward 
the point of view that all the nations 
should use the new form in submit- 
ting their expenditures. Participation 
by the United States in the prepara- 
tory work for the Disarmament Con- 
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ference is indicated by the appoint- 
ment of F. C. DeWolf of the State 
Department to the disarmament sec- 
tion of the League of Nations Secre- 
tariat. 

The International Nansen Office for 
Refugees came into official existence 
on April 1. The first task seems to be 
the finding of 170,000 jobs for refu- 
gees. It is expected to finish all this 
refugee work by Dec. 31, 1939—twenty 
years after the close of the war. 

In accord with the convention re- 
lating to economic statistics of 1928, 
the committee of experts met in 
Geneva from March 23 to March 28, 
with E. Dana Durand as the American 
member. Eleven countries were rep- - 
resented. The committee drew up a 
minimum list of territories from 
which statistics will be asked, and out- 
lined methods for experimenting as 
to the best way of recording statistics 
on foodstuffs and raw material of 
international importance. 

The committee formed by the 
League in February to aid Liberia to 
improve certain phases of her gov- 
ernment met in London and detailed 
two persons to proceed to Liberia to 
start the reforms. Dr. W. M. Howell 
has already arrived at Monrovia to 
help in sanitation work, and M. Brunot 
will be there shortly to give advice 
on general administration. 


M. Wateler, a citizen of Holland, 
created a fund to enable the Carnegie 
Foundation at The Hague to award 
an annual prize to the person render- 
ing the most valuable services to the 
cause of peace. The first award, just 
announced, was made to Sir Eric 
Drummond, Secretary-General of the 
League. As he felt that any commen- 
dation of his work should include the 
whole Secretariat, and, moreover, as 
he is already being paid for his work 
by the League, he suggested that the 
$10,000 prize be given to the Interna- 
tional Federation of League of Na- 
tions Societies at Brussels. This 
federation disseminates information 
about the League and its work in the 


thirty-five countries represented by 
member States. | 

The Permanent Court for Interna- 
tional Justice has been amending its 
rules to develop the principle that it 
is continuously at the service of gov- 
ernments and that the judges are con- 
tinuously at the disposal of the court. 
Under the new plan the ordinary ses- 
sion of the court will open on Feb. 1 
and remain in session as long as nec- 
essary. Special sessions can be called 
at any time, but usually not in the 
Summer months. Judges are expected 
to be on hand at any time when 
needed, but six months extra leave 
is granted in each three years to 
judges living five days’ travel from 
The Hague. 

Ratifications of conventions of the 
International Labor Organization 
have come from the Irish Free State, 
Liberia, Spain, Great Britain, Aus- 
tralia and Japan. Liberia’s ratifica- 
tion is that of the convention on 
forced labor. The Irish Free State 
also ratified this convention. Spain 
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ratified three conventions protecting 
seamen; Great Britain two conven- 
tions on sickness insurance, and Aus- 
tralia the convention relating to pro- 
tection of dock workers. 

China is trying to initiate the en- 
forcement of her factory act of 1929, 
but is meeting with such strong pro- 
tests from her own manufacturers 
and from foreigners in the concessions 
that she has postponed the matter 
until Aug. 1. Meanwhile, a force of 
inspectors is being organized. The 
main provisions of the act include 
14 years as the minimum age for 
children in the factories, eight hours 
as the maximum standard working 
day, abolition of night work for wo- 
men. There are also provisions for 
medical care, workmen’s compensa- 
tion, accident prevention, workers’ 
councils and profit sharing. 

India has introduced a bill into her 
legislative assembly embodying the 
provisions of several conventions and 
recommendations of the International 
Labor Organization relating to sea- 
men. 


THE UNITED STATES 


CONOMICS, 
E which textbooks 
and classrooms 

can turn into the dullest science 
in the world, proved during the 
past month to be a most absorbing 
and fascinating subject in the United 
States. Such technical matters as rev- 
enues, deficits, taxes and wage scales 
became more and more urgent and 
real as they intruded into the indi- 
vidual pocketbook and trouser pocket. 
Reports of the March 15 income tax 
payments, being the first instalments 
on incomes for 1930, the first year to 
feel the full effects of business de- 
pression, were followed from day to 
day as eagerly as election returns. The 
total collection, reported on April 2, 
was $334,830,214, as compared with 
$559,503,703 in March, 1930. This was 
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a distinct disappoint- 
ment to the treasury, 
which as late as March 
8 had estimated that at least $421,000,- 
000 would be collected. Other forms of 
revenue have also declined this year. 
This was to be expected, but the gov- 
ernment has tended to underestimate 
the extent of the decline. President 
Hoover’s budget message of last De- 
cember, for instance, estimated that 
income taxes for the fiscal year end- 
ing next July 1 would amount to about 
$2,190,000,000, whereas on April 2 the 
probable figure had to be reduced to 
$1,860,000,000. Moreover, for the first 
nine months customs receipts were 
$132,000,000 below last year, and 
miscellaneous internal revenues $39,- 
000,000 less. Meanwhile, expenses were 
on the up-grade, the increase for the 
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departments and bureaus alone hav- 
ing been $114,000,000. 

Waning revenues and waxing gov- 
ernment expenditures lead to two con- 
clusions, as inevitable as they are 
unpleasant—a deficit and increased 
taxes. On April 2 the probable deficit 
for next July 1 was put at $800,000,- 
000 (last July there was a surplus of 
$184,000,000), but, as we have seen, 
treasury estimates can be a hundred 
million or so wide of the mark. The 
exact figure will be known on June 30 
and not before. Meanwhile it is inter- 
esting to note that Great Britain, 
which is said to be worse off finan- 
cially than the United States, had on 
April 1 a surprisingly low deficit of 
$116,379,885, and that there would 
have been a surplus if $334,000,000 
had not been diverted to the sinking 
fund for national debt redemption. 

The prospect of a large deficit leads 
naturally to two questions: Who is to 
blame for it? How can it be met? To 
answer the first question would re- 
quire a searching investigation of the 
costs of government and the distribu- 
tion of taxation. Accused of reckless 
spending, Congress, through Senator 
Jones, chairman of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, produced figures to 
show that it had pared down the 
Budget Bureau’s estimates for 1932 
by nearly $28,000,000. Yet, even with 
this reduction, Congress appropriated 
$518,000,000 more for 1932 than for 
1931. And it is generally conceded that 
the cost of government must increase 
every year. 

The answer to the second question 
gives a choice of alternatives: Raise 
taxes or borrow from the people. Al- 
though neither solution was popular, 
it seemed probable that the govern- 
ment would choose the latter as the 
lesser of two evils. It was not to be ex- 
pected that in a Presidential election 
year either political party would care 
to be responsible for a heavier tax 
burden. The administration’s stand 
was stated by President Hoover on 
March 31: “There will be no increase 
in taxes if the next Congress imposes 
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no increases upon the budget or other 
expenditure proposals which the ad-. 
ministration will present.” This deci- 
sion was said to have been taken on 
the assumption that a revival of busi- 
ness would increase revenues and that 
in the meanwhile short-term loans | 
would tide the government over the 
crisis. [A more detailed picture of the 
purely financial operations of the gov- 
ernment is given in the month’s rec- 
ord of World Finance. | 

Men of such divergent views as Sen- 
ator Borah and Senator Bingham dis- 
sented from Mr. Hoover’s decision. Mr. 
Borah said that he was opposed to 
more bond issues and favored in- 
creases in the higher income tax 
brackets, although he saw no chance 
of these being voted at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. Mr. Bingham, on the 
other hand, suggested taxing low in- 
comes now exempted and imposing 
several “nuisance taxes’ so as to 
“pring forcibly home to the minds of 
several million citizens the fact that 
the money which the Federal Govern- 
ment spends all comes out of their 
pockets.” Senator Norris advocated 
higher inheritance taxes in order to 
discourage the accumulation of large 
fortunes. 

There were other hard and disquiet- 
ing facts to be faced—facts made 
bearable only by a certain native Mi- 
cawber-like faith and a youthful con- 
fidence in America’s destiny. There 
were, in the first place, no general 
signs of business recovery, although 
the American Federation of Labor 
hazarded the prediction that we might 
look for one “in the Fall.” There was 
the report of Secretary of Commerce 
Lamont that the totally unemployed 
and able to work numbered 6,050,000 
last January, instead of the 2,500,000 
estimated by President Hoover in his 
message to Congress a month earlier, 
and the 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 men- 
tioned by Colonel Arthur Woods on 
Jan. 7. Secretary Lamont’s figure was 
derived from a special investigation 
undertaken by the Census Bureau in 
nineteen cities during January. In 
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addition, there were said to be more 
than 250,000 who, though having jobs, 
were temporarily laid off without pay. 


Considerable anxiety was also caused 
by reports in the press that a number 
of employers were planning to reduce 
wages, in spite of the fact that a 
group of representative industrialists 
assured President Hoover in Novem- 
ber and December, 1929, that this 
would not happen. As a matter of fact, 
wages have been coming down, though 
not by general and concerted action 
and not to the extent that they de- 
clined in previous depressions. The 
American Federation of Labor report- 
ed on April 3 that “in January 335 
firms cut wages affecting 43,507 work- 
ers; in February 228 firms, affecting 
39,096,” the latter averaging 10.3 per 
cent. Workers’ incomes declined $10,- 
000,000,000 during 1930, the report 
asserted. Employers defended these 
measures by citing the decline in 
wholesale commodity prices, which 
dropped about 20 per cent between 
April, 1930, and April, 1931. The Fed- 
eration replied that the wage-reduc- 
tion philosophy is out of date and that 
the reserves accumulated in prosper- 
ous times should be used to maintain 
the wage level instead of being paid 
out in dividends. Representative Wood 
of Indiana expressed a widely held 
opposing opinion when he said that 
“the wage level in this country is far 
above the selling level of commodi- 
ties,’ and that natural economic forces 
must be allowed to adjust the discrep- 
ancy. 

The month brought two economic 
developments which were not calcu- 
lated to add to the happiness of the 
farmers. On March 22 the Federal 
Farm Board announced that its pur- 
chases of wheat through the Stabili- 
zation Corporation would end with the 
last of the 1930 crop to be delivered in 
May. Although it had long been ob- 
vious that the board’s policy of price- 
pegging by taking surplus wheat off 
the market could not be continued in- 
definitely at a cost of hundreds of 
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millions of government money, the 
announcement caused an immediate 
break in Chicago prices of from 2 to 
12 cents a bushel. It also brought an 
avalanche of criticism down on the 


head of the board, some charging that 


it had done too much and others that 
it had done too little for the farmers. 
The Western insurgents seized the op- 
portunity to renew their old war-cries 
of “debenture” and “equalization fee,” 
while Senator Reed of Pennsylvania 
proposed on March 28 that the agri- 
cultural marketing act be repealed, 
his objection being to “handouts” of 
public funds in the form of farm and 
bonus loans. The Farm Board’s pre- 
dicament, which forced it to abandon 
the stabilization policy, was thus de- 
scribed by Senator McNary: “The 
board will have by July 1, 250,000,000 
or 275,000,000 bushels of wheat tied 
up, purchased at an average cost of 92 
cents a bushel, or 31 cents above the 
world price. The board decided that it 
did not have adequate capital to con- 


tinue its stabilization system in 1931, 


and that sufficient storage facilities 
for holding its present surplus and the 
1931 wheat that would be offered did 
not exist.’’ Unofficial reports that the 
board would try to sell its wheat hold- 
ings abroad brought forth protests, 
charges of “dumping” and threats of 
an embargo from the European press. 

A comprehensive review and explan- 
ation of the work of the Farm Board 
by James C. Stone, the new chairman, 
on March 14 shed a rather different 
light on the situation. He made a dis- 
tinction between the “long-time pro- 
gram’’ of the board and what he called 
the “temporary measures to deal with 
emergencies” and, placing the wheat- 
purchasing operations in tne latter 
category, deplored the fact that these 
had received more publicity than the 
more important work in the former 
category, designed to correct “the 
basic ills of the farming industry.” To 
do this the Farm Board advocates a 
twofold program, which it insists 
must be put into effect by the farm- 
ers themselves, but with the financial 


of 
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aid and advice of the board. Coopera- 
tive marketing, the first part of the 


_program, is already well under way, 


the board having helped to organize 
seven national cooperative agencies 
and advanced money to 101 regional 
or local associations up to March 2. 


The other remedy which the board 
has urged, without conspicuous suc- 
cess thus far, is to curtail production. 
Agriculture must follow the basic 
principle of other industries, said Mr. 
Stone, “which is to regulate produc- 
tion to the quantity and quality that 
can be marketed at satisfactory 
prices.” Production must shrink to the 
demands of the domestic market, Mr. 
Stone believes, since increased produc- 
tion by Russia and other countries is 
rendering the world market unsatis- 
factory to the American farmer. 


Mr. Stone’s interpretation seemed to 
be borne out by figures published by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics on April 5, which showed that ex- 
ports of American farm products de- 
creased by $408,000,000 in the eight- 
month period ended March 1. Wheat 
and cured pork were the products 
which suffered most, indicating that 
Europe is looking more and more to 
Russia and Argentina for the first 
and increasing its domestic production 
of the second. Our exports of cotton 
were only $331,360,000 in the same pe- 
riod, as compared with $559,375,000 in 
the corresponding eight months of last 
year. In this connection it may be rele- 
vant to mention that British imports 
of cotton from Russia rose from 7,000 
bales in the one period to 151,000 in 
the other. 

Help from three sources saw the 
drought-stricken farmers in twenty- 
one States well on the road to eco- 
nomic recovery by the beginning of 
April. Heavy rains, Red Cross distri- 
bution of food, clothing and seed, and 
loans from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington all played their 
part. By March 18 the Red Cross had 
collected its $10,000,000 relief fund 
and had cared for more than 2,000,000 
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people. Conditions were so much bet 
ter in Arkansas, perhaps the worst af- 
flicted State, that the Red Cross was 
able to withdraw its relief workers on 
April 1. The Department of Agricul- 
ture announced on April 2 that $24,- 
825,385 of the $65,000,000 fund appro- 
priated by Congress had been lent to 
the farmers. 


POLITICAL CONFERENCES 

Political discussion continued to be 
lively in Washington for ten days 
after Congress adjourned on March 4, 
because of conferences held by the 
Democrats and the Progressives to | 
discuss future plans. Since both were 
concerned with history as yet unborn, 
they are worth mentioning here only 
in so far as there is anything in polit- 
ical eugenics. The meeting of the Dem- 
ocratic National Committee on March 
5 centred on prohibition and the at- 
tempt of Chairman Raskob to induce 
the committee to propose his “home 
rule” plan of State option, by amend- 
ing the Eighteenth Amendment, tothe 
National Democratic Convention in 
1932. Inasmuch as the Democratic 
party is radically divided on prohibi- 
tion (the 1928 platform carried sim- 
ply a noncommital plank on law en- 
forcement), Mr. Raskob’s proposal 
was construed by drys as an attempt 
to commit the party now to a wet plat- 
form in 1932. Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas protested vehemently that 
the national committee, not being a 
policy-making body, should leave such 
questions, particularly controversial 
ones, to the national convention. No 
vote was taken, and the momentus 
question of whether the Democratic 
party will be wet or dry in the next 
Presidential election was left, very 
much alive, on the battlefield. 

With his eyes on 1932 Mr. Raskob 
dealt with other issues, advocating 
tariff revision and liberalizing the 
Sherman anti-trust law. For express- 
ing these views he was attacked by 
members of the committee, not only 
for the views themselves but also for 
departing from the precedent that the 


f 


national chairman remains neutral in 
order to conciliate the various factions 
of the party. Undaunted by this crit- 
icism and resolved that the Democrats 
should not straddle the prohibition is- 
sue in 1932, Mr. Raskob dispatched a 
letter to the individual national com- 
mitteemen on April 5, asking their 
opinions on this as well as other ques- 
tions. If the dry South and the “lib- 
eral attitude of the party in the 
North” cannot be reconciled, said Mr. 
Raskob, “we must squarely face the 
fact that our party is reaily divided 
into two parties, because there is no 
gainsaying the fact that the Northern 
Democrats, electing candidates on the 
prohibition issue in such great States 
as New York, Massachusetts, Connec- 
ticut, Ohio and Illinois, three of which 
States are normally Republican, are 
strongly demanding some constructive 
change in our present prohibition 
laws.” 

The Progressive conference, a mot- 
ley bi-partisan gathering of 174, in- 
cluding Senators, Representatives, 
farm and labor leaders, welfare work- 
ers and college professors, was called 
primarily to devise means whereby 
the Progressives of both parties might 
put through a program of legislation 
in the next Congress which they hope 
to control. They had no intention of 
forming a new party, but rather of co- 
ordinating their forces as an effective 
ruling bloc. It is apparent that there 
will be no such thing as party govern- 
ment in the next Congress. To quote 
only briefly from a very interesting 
discussion of the decay of party gov- 
ernment, by Nicholas Murray Butler 
(in an address at the University of 
California on March 23): “Our once 
fairly effective system of party organ- 
ization, party responsibility, party 
progress and party ideals has been 
blown sky-high. We keep on using the 
names and following the forms of 
party organization and party differ- 
ences, but we are only playing with la- 
bels without anything upon which to 
put them, * * * So long ago as 1908 
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‘the caucus disappeared from the Re- 


publican side of the United States Sen- 
ate, and from that time to this each 
Republican Senator has felt at liberty 
to vote as he chose without regard to 
how other Republicans vote, or to what 
the declared party policy may be, sup- 
posing that there were any declara- 
tion. The result is that party govern- 
ment and party responsibility have 
disappeared.” 

Prohibition and Soviet recognition — 
were ruled out of the agenda, as 
drawn up by Senators Norris, LaFol- 
lette, Cutting and Wheeler. It included 
five subjects — unemployment and 
business stabilization, public utilities, 
the tariff, farm relief and a “return to 
representative government.” On March 
12 the conference adopted a series of 
resolutions on three of these ques- 
tions, leaving farm relief and public 
utilities to be studied by committees 
which are to report before the next 
Congress. As to unemployment, the 
conference deplored the “failure” of 
big business and the administration 
to deal with the crisis, and asserted 
that ‘without the full use of the re- 
sources at the command of Federal, 
State and local governments it is im- 
possible to meet the problems of the 
present emergency.” A subcommittee 
was delegated to ascertain the facts, 
and if these warranted, ‘‘a special ses- 
sion of Congress must be demanded to 
prevent widespread starvation.” 

A “scientific” tariff was advocated, 
more favorable to the interests of the 
farmer, the consumer, the laborer and 
the ‘‘average” business man. The tar- 
iff-changing powers now held by the 
President were to be given to Con- 
gress. For a return to representative 
government the conference urged the 
strengthening of the corrupt practices 
act and its application to primaries; 
passage of the Norris lame-duck 
amendment and anti-injunction law; 
support and improvement of the di- 
rect primary (for an opposing view 
see President Butler’s speech); the 
appearance of Cabinet members be- 
fore Congress to answer questions and 
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give information; repeal of censorship 
and the espionage act, and, finally, 
protection for free speech, free press, 
free assemblage and the rights of mi- 
norities. Comments on these resolu- 
tions expressed surprise at their mild- 
ness and suggested that, but for one 
or two items, this platform might 
have been written by either the Demo- 
crats or the Republicans. This may be 
explained by the fact that the Pro- 
gressives held in abeyance their chief 
weapons, the debenture and public op- 
eration of power utilities. 


DEATH OF SPEAKER 
LONGWORTH 

The untimely death on April 9 of 
Nicholas Longworth, Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, further 
complicated the question of control of 
that body. A member of a prominent 
Cincinnati family, Mr. Longworth 
gained considerable experience in local 
politics before he was elected to the 
House of Representatives in 1903, at 
the age of 34. There he served until 
his death, except for a single term 
when he went down to defeat with Mr. 
Taft in 1912, opposing his father-in- 
law, Theodore Roosevelt. As Speaker 
of the House, for which he was chosen 
in 1925, Mr. Longworth ruled strictly 
and justly, exerting great influence. 
Always an orthodox, conservative Re- 
publican, he was largely responsible 
during the last two years for making 


. the House a stronghold of Hooverism. 


It was recalled that on one occasion 
he caused a sensation by stepping 
down from the dais to oppose Presi- 
dent Coolidge’s naval policy. His views 
on prohibition coincided with the sen- 
timent of his constituency, which is 
predominently wet. 

In the eulogies of Mr. Longworth by 
his friends and political associates 
there was to be found a great deal 
more than the perfunctory tribute due 
a nationally known political figure. 
Almost unanimously they stressed his 
brilliance, his kindliness, his geniality. 


He was perhaps the most popular din- 
ner guest in Washington. 


PRESIDENT HOOVER ON TOUR 


During March President Hoover 
made a ten-day recreational tour of 
two United States dependencies, Porto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands. The Pres- 
ident was greatly impressed with 
Porto Rico’s progress in self-govern- 
ment and economic rehabilitation un- 
der Governor Theodore Roosevelt. 
“The government is ably conducted by 
Porto Rican-born citizens,” he said, 
“and there are today only three or four 
important officials upon the island 
who were not born there.” Mr. Hoov- 
er’s visit to the Virgin Islands coin- 
cided with the termination of the 
naval regime there and the inaugura- 
tion of the first civilian Governor, Dr. 
Paul Pearson. These three dots on the 
map have a dwindling population of 
about 22,000, which is 95 per cent part- 
ly or wholly Negro. The United States 
bought them from Denmark for $25,- 
000,000 in 1917, purely as a precau- 
tionary measure, fearing that the Ger- 
mans might establish a submarine 
base there. Evidently Mr. Hoover was 
not impressed with the wisdom of the 
purchase, for he called them an “ef- 
fective poorhouse,” an epithet which 
was deeply resented by the natives. 
Defenders of the islands explained 
that their poverty was due to a com- 
bination of drought, hurricanes, ruin 
of the sugar industry by Cuban com- 
petition and ruin of the rum industry 
by prohibition in the United States. 


JUSTICE HOLMES AT NINETY 

The ninetieth birthday of Mr. Jus- 
tice Oliver Wendell Holmes brought 
forth tributes from the most distin- 
guished legal authorities in the United 
States, who took part in a radio pro- 
gram. Speeches were delivered by 
Chief Justice Hughes, Charles A. Bos- 
ton, president of the American Bar 
Association, and Charles E. Clark, 
dean of the Yale Law School, who ex- 
pressed admiration and affection for 
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. perhaps America’s greatest living phi- 


losopher and scholar such as great 
men rarely hear in their own lifetime. 

Mr. Holmes made a brief reply 
which is worth repeating here in full. 
He said: “In this symposium my part 
is only to sit in silence. To express 
one’s feelings as the end draws near 
is too intimate a task. But I may men- 
tion one thought that comes to me as 
a listener-in. The riders in a race do 
not stop short when they reach the 
goal. There is a little finishing canter 
before coming to a standstill. There is 


time to hear the kind voice of friends 
and to say to one’s self: ‘The work is 
done.’ But just as one says that, the 
answer comes: “The race is over, but 
the work never is done while the 
power to work remains.’ The canter | 
that brings you to a standstill need 
not be only coming to rest. It cannot 
be, while you still live. For to live is 
to function. That is all there is in liv- 
ing. And so I end with a line from a 
Latin poet who uttered the message 
more than fifteen hundred years ago: 
‘Death plucks my ears and says, Live 
—I am coming.’”’ 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


UBA seethed with 
C marked political 

unrest during 
March as an epidemic 
of bombings was fol- 
lowed by drastic governmental action 
against alleged revolutionary terror- 
ists and Communist agitators. [For a 
rcoore detailed account of the present 
unrest in Cuba see “Cuba Under 
the Machado Régime,” pages 214-219, 
this issue.] Efforts to fix the respon- 
sibility for the attempted assassina- 
tion of President Machado on Feb. 
23 resulted during the first week in 
March in the arrest of four persons, 
including Major Manuel Espinosa, 
who for more than five years served as 
President Machado’s aide de camp, and 
Raul Martin, a former high official of 
the municipality of Havana. Also large 
quantities of dynamite and other ma- 
terial for the manufacture of bombs 
and scores of rifles and revolvers were 
confiscated in a raid made by Havana 
police on March 3. Three days later 
a second raid netted the police 129 
bombs, each weighing 914 pounds and 
containing 8 pounds of dynamite, and 
much material for the manufac- 
ture of bombs. Two men arrested at 
the same time were reported to have 
admitted having manufactured bombs 
for attacks on government-owned 
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buildings. Major Es- 
pinosa was uncondi- 
tionally pardoned on 
April 4. pee 
Meanwhile, a vigor- 
ous campaign against alleged Commu- 
nist and terrorist activities in Cuba 
had been launched by the government. 
Carrying out the plans agreed upon at 
an extraordinary meeting of the Na- 
tional Commission for Public Order on 
March 8, twenty machine-gun squads 
that day began to patrol the streets 
of Havana in automobiles with orders 
to deal with terrorists. During the 
next few days wholesale arrests of 
suspected persons were made and ad- 
ditional quantities of bombs, arms and 
munitions were confiscated. Among 
those arrested on March 15 for al- 
leged participation in recent bombings 
were ten men and four women. Two 
days later secret police agents raided 
the largest bomb factory discovered 
by them. Located in an exclusive sec- 
tion of Havana, it yielded 180 power- 
ful bombs and enough material to 
make 1,000 more bombs. On March 18 
fifteen Spanish and Russian Com- 
munist agitators were expelled from 
Cuba as undesirable aliens. Two days 
later heavy guards were thrown 
around all foreign embassies and le- 
gations because of renewed bombings 
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in Havana and the alleged discovery 
that prominent business men were im- 
porting munitions of war. Among the 
prominent Cubans arrested that day 
for alleged efforts to effect an up- 
rising among army forces in Oriente 
Province was Dr. Tomas Garcia Meno- 
cal, Cuban revolutionary patriot and 
brother of former President Mario G. 
Menocal. The following day Colonel 
Celestino Baizan, a leader of the Con- 


_ servative party and a former Gover- 


nor of Havana Province, was arrested 
and charged with conspiracy against 
the Machado Administration. 

With additional discoveries on 
March 23 of large quantities of hidden 
explosives, arms and munitions on the 
outskirts of Havana, and of twelve 
large bombs on the waterfront, the 
secret national and judicial police on 
March 24 were ordered to start a 
city-wide search for bombs, explo- 
sives, contraband, arms and muni- 
tions. The wholesale search and con- 
fiscation of arms and explosives was 
continued and 200 persons were ar- 
rested, including the publishers, edi- 
tors and printers of the weekly pub- 
lication of the National University, 
4,000 copies of which were confis- 
cated. 

President Machado’s determination 


not to resign because of the political 
agitation that for months has been 
directed against him is set forth in 
the following statement published on 
March 16: “Removal of Presidents by 
terroristic attacks has never found 
good soil in Cuba.* * * I wish it 
known * * * that no personal attack, 
terrorist plot or violent act will ever 
make me resign the Presidency. * * * 
I am not a coward.” 

On March 21 President Machado 
signed a measure which authorized 
him to proceed at once to reorganize 
completely the educational institu- 
tions throughout Cuba, including 
primary and high schools, colleges 
and universities. The law provides for 
the awarding of chairs to professors 
by public and competitive examina- 
tions and authorizes the Chief Execu- 
tive to contract for American or other 
foreign experts at his discretion. 


NICARAGUAN EARTHQUAKE 


An earthquake, followed by a seri- 
ous fire, virtually destroyed Managua, 
the capital of Nicaragua, on March 
31. About 2,000 persons lost their 
lives and damage to property amount- 
ed to some $20,000,000. Forty-five 
thousand people were estimated on 
April 4 to be homeless. The Nicar- 
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aguan National Palace, converted into 
a pile of wreckage by the earthquake, 
subsequently caught fire. All other 
Nicaraguan government buildings 
were reported to have been destroyed. 
The American Legation was also de- 
stroyed and the British Legation was 
left in ashes. President Hoover im- 
mediately authorized relief work by 
the Red Cross and other agencies. 

Contacts between units of the 
Nicaraguan National Guard and 
groups of bandits continued during 
March. A particularly fierce attack 
was made by 200 bandits who fought 
for four hours with machine guns and 
rifles at Daraila, Nueva Segovia, on 
March 1. Three civilians who sup- 
ported the Guard were seriously 
wounded and five bandits were killed 
and twenty wounded. Further fight- 
ing between guardsmen and bandits 
in the same general region on March 
23 and 24 resulted in the killing of 
one guardsman and five bandits and 
the wounding of three guardsmen and 
one insurgent. Business on sections of 
the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua was 
reported on March 22 to be virtually 
paralyzed because of the frequent 
raids by bandits. 


MEXICO’S PROPOSED LABOR 
CODE 

Details of the proposed new labor 
_ code which is being studied by a joint 
Congressional committee were made 
public in Mexico in mid-March. At the 
same time labor and industrial leaders 
were requested to submit written 
Opinions to the committee as bases for 
possible revision. 

The code, which is designed to put 
into operation Article CXXIII of the 
Constitution, was characterized by 
Aaron Saenz, Minister of Commerce 
and Industry, on March 19 as ‘“‘a most 
complete and up-to-date contribution 
in the field of social welfare.” 

Important provisions of the code 
deal with strikes and minimum wages. 
Strikes are defined as “temporary 
suspensions of work due to combina- 
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tions of workmen,” and to be legal 
must have as their objective recogni- 
tion by employers of collective labor 
contracts or their revision, once they 
have come to an end. Acts of violence 
committed by strikers against persons 
or property will subject their au- 
thors to both civil and criminal lia- 
bility. Strikes become illegal if a ma- 
jority of the strikers commit acts of 
violence. 

One article of the proposed code 
requires employers to compensate 
workmen for occupational diseases, 
which in the eyes of the law would 
come within the category of accidents. 
Another article provides that “wages 
may never be less than the minimum 
which, according to the conditions in 
each locality, may be sufficient to sat- 
isfy the normal necessities of the 
workman, his education and his hon- 
est relations, considering him as the 
head of a family. Such minimum wage 
is to be established by special com- 
missions created in each municipality 
and composed of equal numbers of 
representatives of capital and labor.” 

The extent of the business depres- 
sion in Mexico is indicated by the dis- 
missal late in February of 1,600 em- 
ployes of the Santa Maria de la Paz 
silver mine at Matehuala, in the State 
of San Luis Potosi, and of 4,000 em- 
ployes of the Mexican National Rail- 
ways on March 26. The Santa Maria 
de la Paz mine is said to be the third 
largest in Mexico, and has an average 
annual production of about 40 per 
cent of Mexico’s greatest annual pro- 
duction. By agreement with the rail- 
way unions 4,000 employes were dis- 
missed, but the wages and hours of 
the remaining employes were not to 
be affected, and $500,000 was to be 
paid in bonuses to those who were 
dismissed. 

The fact that 230 Americans are 
residing in Mexico illegally has been 
ascertained by an investigation con- 
ducted by the Mexican Department 
of the Interior. Announcement has 
been made that all these persons will 
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be obliged to legalize their residence. 
For tourists who have overstayed the 
six-month limit on their tourist per- 
mit, legalization of their residence in 
Mexico will consist of paying an im- 
migration tax and proving that they 
will not become a public charge. 

Mexico’s extensive program of high- 
way construction moved materially 
nearer realization with the opening on 
March 22 of the new automobile high- 
way between Mexico City and Vera 
Cruz, by way of Jalapa. 

The second conference of the Inter- 


American Highway Commission met 
in Panama City from March 16 to 19 
to consider questions connected with 
the Central American section of the 
proposed Pan-American Highway be- 
tween New York and Buenos Aires. 
A permanent finance committee was 
appointed to make recommendations 
to the countries concerned. Unofficial 
estimates presented to the commission 
by E. W. James of the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads place the cost 
of the Central American section at 
between $45,000,000 and $50,000,000. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


HE Prince of 
Wales and his 
brother, Prince 

George, sailed from Rio 
de Janeiro on April 12 
on their return to England after a 
good-will tour which began in Janu- 
ary and included visits to six of the 
South American countries, with ex- 
tended sojourns in Chile, Argentina 
and Brazil. The primary purpose of 
the tour was declared by the Prince 
to be the upbuilding of British com- 
mercial interests in South America, 
and the direct occasion was the open- 
ing of the British Empire Trade Ex- 
hibition at Buenos Aires on March 14. 
The Prince’s speech inaugurating the 
exhibition, delivered first in English 
and then in Spanish, opened with the 
reading of a message from the King, 
expressing the latter’s confidence that 
the exhibition ‘will not only afford 
a striking indication of the ability of 
British industry to meet the many 
and varied requirements of consumers 
today but will also provide concrete 
evidence of the importance attached 
in Great Britain to the development 
of a mutually satisfactory basis of 
close and friendly relationship with 
Argentina.” The Prince then de- 
scribed the nature and scope of the 
exhibition, pointing out that it rep- 
resented transportation by sea, rail, 
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air and road as well as 
mechanical equipment 
and applications of the 
arts and industries to 
the needs of the home. 
The keynote of his address was 
reached in a reference to the prevail- 
ing economic depression, most seri- 
ously felt, he said, in countries having 
a large foreign trade, such as Great 
Britain and Argentina. 

“In the course of my study of the 
Spanish language,” the Prince said, 
“I have been impressed by the fact 
that the term generally used in Argen- 
tina in referring to foreign trade is 
intercambio comercial. That to my 
mind is wider than our own and gives 
a clearer conception of the essential 
reciprocity of trade. Failure to recog- 
nize trade as interchange, obstacles 
placed in the way of reciprocal trade, 
are perhaps the main cause of the 
world’s present trouble. If, as we all 
hope, the response of the Argentine 
purchasing public to the appeal of this 
exhibition leads in some measure to a 
revival of industrial prosperity in 
Great Britain and consequently a 
diminution in industrial unemploy- 
ment, reciprocal results of an increase 
in British consumption of Argentine 
meats and Argentine cereals are cer- 
tain. Interchange has, however, no 
narrow meaning restricted to com- 
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merce. Of equal significance is the de- 
velopment of mutual cultural knowl- 
edge. We wish to exchange with Ar- 
gentina ideas and visitors as well as 
goods. The exhibition, I hope, will 
have that effect.” 

The direct results in an improve- 
ment of British trade with South 
America may not be very great. It is 
well known that the chief competitor 
of Great Britain for South American 
markets is the United States, though 
the Prince, with characteristic good 
sportsmanship and good sense, de- 
clared more than once that neither 
his tour nor the exhibition was aimed 
at any competitor. While details of the 
Prince’s tour were most carefully fol- 
lowed here, only a few became dis- 
turbed by the possibility of injury 
to this country’s trade with South 
America. It is pointed out, for in- 
stance, that in the last analysis, pur- 
chases will be made not on sentiment 
alone, but largely on the basis of 
price, quality, and service, which can 
not be affected adversely by any ex- 
traneous element, but depend upon the 


good sense, integrity, and vision of 
our business men and foreign trade 
managers. It is further pointed out 
by George J. Eder, chief of the Latin- 
American division in the United 
States Department of Commerce, that 
Europe has lost very little of her for- 
eign trade in South America to the 


United States. ‘‘Latest statistics avail- — 


able indicate,” he says, “that South 
America is buying from Europe more 


than before the war. Europe’s posi-. 


tion in Latin-American trade has di- 
minished considerably in past years, 
but this has been due not so much 
to European losses as to American 
gains.” Figures for Argentina’s trade 
with the United Kingdom and the 
United States (in thousands of gold 
pesos, about the equivalent of an 


American dollar) for the last three - 


years available follow: 


1927 1928 1929 
United Kingdom. 166,460 172,242 163,633 
United States.... 217,816 210,703 237,040 


Figures for 1930, which was wholly 


within the period of depression, are © 


not available, but it is not likely that 
there has been any substantial change 
in the relative positions, since both 
countries would probably be affected 
equally by the decline in purchasing 
power and falling prices. One com- 
mentator has pointed out that the ex- 
penditure of many millions of dollars 
in Argentina by British exhibitors is 
likely to benefit Argentina more mate- 
rially than any other country, and 
that the relief of unemployment there, 
with consequent increased purchasing 
power, may benefit American trade 
quite as much as British. 

Attendance at the exhibition has 
been larger than was expected—more 
than 300,000 persons during the first 
ten days. As the advance estimate 
of attendance for the entire six weeks 
of the exhibition was only 500,000, it 
was reported that the life of the fair 
would be prolonged beyond April 27, 
the original closing date. Canadian 
participation in the exhibition has 
been enthusiastic. A large section is 
devoted to the Dominion and a special 
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steamer conveyed 200 Canadian busi- 
ness men to Buenos Aires for the fair. 
Among Canadian or British companies 
represented at the exhibition are a 
number controlled by American capi- 
tal and selling products first developed 
in the United States. Among them are 
manufacturers of harvesting machin- 
ery, electric railway signaling devices, 
Portland cement, linotype machines, 
elevators and toy construction sets. 

Like Lord d’Abernon’s mission of a 
year or more ago, the Prince’s visit 
indicates the importance given to 
South American trade in British Gov- 
ernmental circles. As far as South 
America is concerned, at least, eco- 
nomic factors have not only largely 
made history during the last two 
years—witness the revolutions of 
1930—but they give every indication 
of continuing to play a major role for 
some time to come. Nearly every 
South American Government is now 
struggling with economic problems as 
a primary concern. Shall it default 
on its debts, seek a moratorium, or 
try to arrange new financing? Shall 
it reform its monetary and banking 
systems? How shall it meet problems 
of unemployment? How stimulate re- 
vival of trade within its borders and 
with foreign countries? How support 
a falling market in its major product, 
whatever it might be? Are tariffs 
and embargoes productive of economic 
relief, or the reverse? These and other 
economic and financial problems face 
the heads of South American Govern- 
ments almost universally. They over- 
shadow nearly every other question; 
and upon the respective governments’ 
success in solving them depends in 
most cases not only the ultimate wel- 
fare of the country concerned, but the 
very life of its government. 


SOUTH AMERICAN TARIFFS 


The Prince of Wales, in the extract. 


from his speech quoted above, speaks 
of “obstacles placed in the way of 
reciprocal trade” as “perhaps the 
main cause of the world’s present 
trouble.” Without necessarily agree- 
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ing with him, one must admit that 
they are playing an important part 
in perpetuating it. Reference was 
made here last month to the increased 
imposition of obstacles of this charac- 
ter in South American trade. In fact, 
one can perceive a definite trend to- 
ward the use of trade barriers of one 
kind or another in South America, 
and a growing sense of irritation 
against them in the United States. 
This presents an interesting reversal ; 
the South American countries, in 
which there was so much resentment 
over the recently enacted American 
tariff, are pursuing similar aims, 
while Americans, who blandly an- 
nounced that the tariff was “purely 
domestic” in nature, begin to show 
signs of resentment when the shoe 
pinches the other foot. ‘ 
Among the steps of this sort recent- 
ly taken in South America are an 
Argentine embargo on fruit in bulk or 
packed in barrels, which excludes all 
American fruits except citrus fruits; 
increased duties on the importation of 
films into Argentina, and a general 
tariff increase, adopted in February. 
In Brazil, a decree of March 12 pro- 
hibits for three years the importation 
of industrial machinery, except upon 
special license from the Ministry of 
Labor and Commerce. A revised tariff 
affects adversely manufacturers of 
cordage, yarns and jute bags. Chile, 
on March 18, increased by 10 per cent 
her duties on luxuries, and at the 
same time imposed a much higher im- 
port duty on gasoline. Colombia, on 
March 9, further increased duties on 
foodstuffs. Uruguay is considering in- 
creased duties on all imports except 
raw materials of prime necessity. 
Other steps of a similar nature are 
the restrictions on the production of 
tin, agreed on by the governments of 
Bolivia, the Malay States, Dutch East 
Indies and Nigeria, according to an- 
nouncement made in February; the 
successful flotation of the Compafiia 
Salitre de Chile (Chile Nitrates Com- 
pany), popularly known as “Cosach,” 
of which the Chilean Government 
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owns half, and which has apparently 
reached an agreement with synthetic 
nitrates producers for curbing com- 
petition in the world market; and the 
agreement by American importers of 
petroleum to curtail their imports for 
a period of ninety days. This agree- 
ment, reached by the American com- 
panies which control the Maracaibo 
district in Venezuela, was negotiated 
under the auspices of the Federal Oil 
Conservation Board, of which Secre- 
tary of the Interior Wilbur is chair- 
man. It has been called a violation of 
the anti-trust laws by Senator Borah. 
It follows closely the approval by the 
Government of Colombia of a contract 
with the Colombian Petroleum Com- 
pany, of which an American company, 
Gulf Oil, owns 75 per cent, providing 
for exploitation of the great Barco 
concession in that country, a tract 
containing 5,000,000 acres. 


NEW GOVERNMENT IN PERU 

For a few days in March it looked 
as though an American journalist’s 
characterization of the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment as an “off ag’in, on ag’in” 
affair might have some truth in it. 
After negotiating with the Arequipa 
junta, however, Lieut. Col. Gustavo 
Jiménez, who on March 5 upset the 
Lima junta which had deposed Presi- 
dent Sanchez Cerro on March 1, in- 
duced the head of the Arequipa group, 
Lieut. Col. David Samanez Ocampo, to 
accept the provisional Presidency, 
and on March 10 the new President 
took office. Some difficulty was ex- 
perienced because of the opposition 
of elements in Southern Peru to 
Colonel Jiménez’s continuance in the 
government as Minister of War, but 
this possibility of discord was re- 
moved on March 15—after the Lima 
government had declared a blockade 
of the southern port, Mollendo—and 
all groups appeared united in support 
of the new government. The new Cab- 
inet which took office with President 
Samanez Ocampo is composed of civil- 
ians except for the Ministers of War 
and the Navy. The deposed President, 
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Sanchez Cerro, is in Europe but has 
announced his intention of returning 
to Peru to become a candidate for the 
Constitutional Presidency when elec- 
tions are held in August. Another can- 
didate is the distinguished diplomat 
and man of letters, Francisco Garcia 
Calderén, Peruvian Minister to 
France. 

A serious revolt against the new 
government occurred in Lima and 
Callao on March 23 when the Fifth 
Regiment, which had played a promi- 
nent part not only in the original 
Sanchez Cerro revolt in August, 1930, 
but also in the overthrow by Colonel 
Jiménez of the Ricardo Elias junta, 
attempted to seize the Government 
Palace. The revolt was put down with 
considerable loss of life, nearly all 
among the Indian and mestizo con- 
scripts who made up the rank and file 
of the rebellious regiment. Non-com- 
missioned officers and soldiers were 
tried by court-martial on April 1 for 
complicity in the revolt and twenty- 
nine were given prison terms of one 
to fifty years. Friends of former Presi- 
dent Leguia were charged with re- 
sponsibility for the revolt and Le- 
guia’s two married daughters were 
arrested and deported to Panama. 
Communist activities were also blamed 
for the uprising. 

The Peruvian Government has 
found it impossible to meet its finan- 
cial obligations in full. On March 27, 
the Minister of Finance announced 
that the government would have to 
default on interest and sinking-fund 
payments due on April 1 on the na- 
tional loan, second series. It is likely 
that a further default will take place 
on June 1, when payments are due on 
another issue. Bolivia, also, it will 
be recalled, had to default on debt 
service payment on Jan. 1 and 
March 1. 


REVOLT IN VENEZUELA 
Further reports of disorders, va- 
riously attributed to Indian uprisings, 
communistic propaganda and parti- 
san strife, come from Bolivia, Ecua- 
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dor, Argentina and Colombia. Most 
importance is attached to a revolt 
against the Gémez-Pérez régime in 
Venezuela, led by General Emilio 
Arévalo Cedefio. On April 6 it was 
reported that he had captured the 
town of Guasdalito, on the frontier, 
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and an unconfirmed report on April 
9, from Port-au-Spain, Trinidad, 
claimed that the rebels were in posses- 
sion of the whole State of Apure, in 
which General Arévalo Cedefio had 
led several unsuccessful revolts in the 
past. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


HE Labor party 

in Great Britain 

was still in of- 
fice at this writing, 
partly because of its 
successes in foreign policy and partly 
because the Conservatives did not 
want its domestic job, while at 
least forty of the fifty-eight Lib- 
erals did not want to run the risk 
of their getting it. Mr. Snowden was 
welcome to the task of framing a 
budget in days of deficits. It is 
easy to sneer at the undignified as- 
_ pects of the Liberal-Labor alliance, 
but the Liberal party has been in 
process of extinction at the polls in 
by-elections (the average decline in 
the last six has been 6,000 votes), 
and the present members of that 
party in Parliament cannot think 
with equanimity of a general elec- 
tion. At the same time, the processes 
of government have not been very 
efficient even in the Commons, and 
the conservative House of Lords has 
taken advantage of the situation to 
obstruct and annoy its political ene- 
mies. Basic, also, in the situation is 
the fact that, after all, there is little 
enough for a British Government to 


do during a world depression except 


maintain its social services for the 
alleviation of distress and wait for 
something better to turn up. Mr. Mac- 
Donald is as good a Micawber as any 
one (Sir Charles Trevelyan) by res- 
and meanwhile Mr. Henderson is 
building up at Geneva and elsewhere 
in Europe a notable reputation as 
Foreign Secretary. 

The Labor party has been under 
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severe strain. The Min- 
istry lost three mem- 
bers by death (Earl 
Russell, Lord Arnold, 
Vernon Hartshorn) and 
one (Sir Charles Trevelyan) by res- 
ignation., Mr. Snowden suffered an 
attack of influenza, which was fol- 
lowed by the agonizing pain of 
cystitis, necessitating an operation on 
March 16. In spite of this handicap, it 
was announced that he would present 
the budget on April 27, and on April 1 
the country was pleasantly surprised 
to learn that the deficit, previously 
estimated at $150,000,000, was only 
$116,379,855. Actually some $334,- 
000,000 was devoted to debt redemp- 
tion, so that in spite of economic 
depression Great Britain more than 
paid her way. The Mosley defection 
seemed to have little effect, for the 
five or six members of the group did 
not seek the new suffrage of their 
electors. Mr. Maxton and the Left 
Wing bitterly criticized the party dur- 
ing the conference at Scarborough, 
but did not proceed to rebellion and 
defection. 


The Liberal allies of Labor also had 
their troubles, which centred upon the 
possible coalition of Lloyd George and 
his followers with Labor. It was said 
that Mr. MacDonald demanded the 
support of forty of the fifty-eight 
members and would give Lloyd George 
the Privy Seal and Vernon Harts- 
horn’s task of solving unemployment. 
Lloyd George was faced by Sir John 
Simon’s refusal to cooperate, sup- 
ported by sixteen Liberals, and could 
only rally thirty-three supporters 
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himself. The party, therefore, refused 
a formal pact with Labor, but prom- 
ised conditional support. 

Mr. Baldwin and the Conservatives 
did rather better. They won Sunder- 
land from Labor with a majority of 
422, as against the former Labor 
majority of 2,614, and Duff Cooper, 
the official party candidate, won St. 
George’s against the Rothermere- 
Beaverbrook candidate. The latter 
election was marked by scandalously 
extravagant vituperation in the 
Rothermere newspapers, and Mr. 
Baldwin fought back vigorously. After 
the election Neville Chamberlain 
brought about peace between Baldwin 
and Beaverbrook on the basis of agri- 
cultural protection if a popular man- 
date could be secured, leaving Rother- 
mere out in the cold. Chamberlain 
then resigned as chairman of the 
party on the understanding that he, 
instead of Winston Churchill, would 
now devote himself to mastering na- 
tional finance in order to lead the 
Conservative attack on Snowden’s 
budget. Thereupon Churchill resigned 
as chairman of the party finance com- 
mittee and joined Rothermere outside 
the party councils. Inasmuch as 
Baldwin and the party do not intend 
to interfere in the government’s In- 
dian policy, the Conservatives seem 
to be much better unified than for 
months past and Rothermere and 


Churchill to be in a very weak posi- 
tion. 

The amount of actual business done 
was small and the government suf- 
fered one defeat in the Commons. 
Liberal aid had been so feeble that — 
the trades disputes bill had to be 
dropped, with the same fate predicted 
for the Liberal electoral reform bill. 
The chief news, indeed, was that naval 
costs had been cut by $1,711,000 and 
army costs by $2,850,000. These re- 
ductions were regarded as evidence of 
the hopes reposed in the forthcom- 
ing disarmament conference, but on 
March 10 Tom Shaw, War Secretary, 
announced that the present level must 
be maintained until other nations 
showed signs of following the British 
example. A Labor motion to persist 
in unilateral disarmament was de- 
feated by 216 votes to 19. 


WAGES AND EMPLOYMENT 

The disagreeable process of wage- 
cutting went on during March, as did 
the intricate negotiations as to hours 
and wages in the coal-mining indus- 
try preparatory to the statutory 
adoption of a seven-and-a-half-hour 
day. There was very little accompani- 
ment in the way of strikes or strike 
threats, which speaks well for the 
realistic attitude of workers from the 
unskilled grades to clerks and salaried 
officials. The Gandhi-Irwin pact, it 
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was held, would have a favorable 
effect on the Lancashire cotton indus- 
try, but the recent increase by 5 per 
cent in the Indian tariff on cotton 
goods could do little to diminish Japa- 
nese competition, which owes its suc- 
cess to an extraordinary integration 
of purchasing, manufacturing, selling 
and transportation services. It was 
expected that the Indian domestic tex- 
tile industry would increase further 
and that British manufacturers of 
textile machinery would profit tem- 
porarily thereby. The unemployment 
figures were quite encouraging, for 
after a small rise in February, a de- 
cline set in during March which re- 
duced the total by more than 50,000 
in each of the last two weeks. The 
figure on March 31 was 2,580,118, 
after having been close to 2,700,000 
earlier in the year. 

The health of King George gave 
some cause for apprehension early in 
April because of a recurrence of 
bronchitis, but he was not confined to 
his bed and continued such State 
duties as could be carried on in his 
own apartments. 


THE INDIAN SITUATION 

At intervals during the last ten 
years it has been argued of Mahatma 
Gandhi that, notwithstanding his ex- 
traordinary personal prestige, he was 
lacking in political skill and ability. 
It is a notably difficult question to 
argue, but it must be admitted that 
occasionally Gandhi has confounded 
his own friends and supporters by 
novel political behavior, some of 
which has proved unsuccessful. In the 
circumstances, therefore, he has been 
very carefully watched since his 
agreement with Lord Irwin. Few ob- 
servers concede that his direction of 
the Indian response to the Round- 
Table Conference could proceed with- 
out dissension and disturbance among 
the diverse elements of the Congress 
party. It must be said at once that 
up till now he has succeeded quite 
beyond expectation in moving serenely 
toward his end and securing discipline 


among his followers. Moreover, he 
seems to have done this with con- 
siderable political ingenuity. 

The Gandhi-Irwin agreement was 
carried out with great promptness on 
both sides and was accompanied by 
wild demonstrations wherever Gandhi 
showed himself, as well as with re- 
markably generous tributes to Lord 
Irwin from his late opponents. On his 
side, Gandhi determined to extend 
as far as possible the peaceful boycott 
of foreign cloth and even of Indian 
machine-made cloth in favor of khad- 
dar. The Bombay mill owners tried 
to make a bargain with him, but got 
no further than agreement on an or- 
ganization to sell abroad the stocks 
of foreign cloth at present in India. 
On the British side an opportunity 
for further conciliation was lost when 
the execution of Bhagat Singh and 
his two companions for murder was 
proceeded with on March 23. Of 
course, Gandhi himself could not ap- 
prove their violence, but the atmos- 
phere would have been more friendly 
had the sentences been commuted. 

The Congress meeting at Karachi 
was called for March 25, and it was 
Gandhi’s task to liquidate the effec- 
tiveness of his critics. These included 
Subhas Chandra Bose and his revolu- 
tionary group, Jawaharlal Nehru and 
Vallabhai Patel, who demanded out- 
right independence, and the some- 
what violent youth movements whose 
members paraded at Bombay with 
banners against the Congress and 
Gandhi and at Karachi actually at- 
tacked the Mahatma with a flag- 
staff because he had not saved 
Bhagat Singh. Gandhi’s behavior was 
was interesting. Before the crucial 
moment, that of acceptance by the 
Congress of the truce and selection 
of the Mahatma to head and select 
the Congress delegation to London, 
he appeared to be infected with the 
extremism of Nehru and Patel, and 
after his success was won he bowed 
toa reaction against him by accepting 
a “bill of rights” as the London pro- 
gram which had everything in it from 
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his own ideas to some of a distinctly 
Russian flavor. He reduced an angry 
youth delegation to tears by a short 
speech. The outcome was that the 
exhausted 62-year-old leader was 
master of the situation and compara- 
tively free to behave as he wishes at 
the London conference in the Au- 
tumn. The “bill of rights” can be used 
for bargaining. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s definition of 
purna swaraj furnished as good an 
example as any of his skill in retain- 
ing freedom for debate. “Its literal 
translation today is ‘disciplined self- 
rule from within.’ Purna swaraj does 
not. exclude association with any na- 
tion, far less with England. But this 
association must be of free will and 
for mutual benefit.” 

It was not to be expected that there 
would be success unmarred by dis- 
agreeable incidents, but India has 
been doing better than Ireland did 
when one considers relative size and 
social complexity. The Princes met at 
New Delhi on March 16 and behaved 
with great dignity and restraint. 
They were nervous over Gandhi’s dec- 
laration that autocracy cannot blend 
with democracy except on terms dic- 
tated by the latter, but they con- 
ferred with delegates from British 
India. It is their custom to have no 
public debates and few voting divi- 
sions, but to settle their differences 
in committee. They approved federa- 
tion in principle, but reaffirmed its 
voluntary character so far as they 
were concerned. They authorized their 
representatives to carry on the nego- 
tiations with Great Britain. Most 
notably, they elected by 28 votes to 23 
the Nawab of Bhopal over his pred- 
ecessor, the Maharajah of Patiala, 
as their Chancellor. The new leader 
belongs to the younger group who 
favor federation and it was he who, 
with Sir Tej Sapru and Mr. Jayakar, 
induced Gandhi to initiate the con- 
versations with Lord Irwin. 

Little or nothing was done to mod- 
erate Hindu-Moslem hostility. The 
All-India Moslem League on March 15 
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bluntly reaffirmed its terms—one- 
third representation at the Centre, | 
majorities in Bengal and Punjab and 
special weighting of representation 
elsewhere. Communal riots continued 
and reached a regrettable climax at 
Cawnpore, where in a week’s wild 
excesses between 100 and 200 were 
killed, hundreds of others were in- 
jured and many Moslem houses, shops 
and mosques were attacked. Smaller 
disturbances occurred elsewhere. 
The extreme behavior which accom- 
panied the St. George’s by-election in 
London (mentioned above) had un- 
fortunate consequences in India. By 
means of a series of subterranean 
manipulations and the use of the 
press, Lord Brentford, Winston 
Churchill, Lord Rothermere and Lord 
Beaverbrook manoeuvred Mr. Bald- 
win into appearing to dissociate the 
Conservative party from any further 
Indian conference. Baldwin decided to 
strike out and did so in a fine speech 
in the Commons, where he completely 
overshadowed Churchill. The success 
of his candidate in the election com- 
pleted his triumph, and it can be 
assumed that the official attitude of 
the Conservatives under Baldwin’s 
leadership is to keep Indian affairs 
out of politics until they are settled. 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 

The events of the Winter have 
drawn forcibly to Canadian attention 
the fact that Russia is, or can be, a 
most formidable competitor in the 
United States. Despite the vicissitudes 
of tariffs (see article on pages 208- 
213), Canada and the United States 
had naturally become each other’s best 
customers, and until 1930 Canadians 
had fallen into the habit of accepting 
almost unthinkingly their privileged 
position in the matter of lumber and 
wood products, asbestos and nickel, 
so far as a North American market 
was concerned. When Russia, faced by 
the decline in commodity prices, had 
to double and triple the quantity of 
her exports to meet commitments for 
purchases abroad, Canadians were 
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startled by a sudden competition for 
United States orders of their prod- 
ucts, not only in price but in quality. 
Political utterances and action came 
down somewhat from the clouds of 
moral disapprobation, and economic 
dickering began. As was noticed last 
month (page 151), the Russians made 
the first offer, namely, to buy in Can- 
ada $10,000,000 worth of farm ma- 
chinery in return for a market for 
- about a third of that amount, chiefly 
in Russian anthracite. Canada im- 
ports all her anthracite from the 
United States and Great Britain. Mr. 
Bennett replied with an _ order-in- 
council excluding from Canada Rus- 
sian coal, pulpwood, timber and wood 
products, asbestos and furs. Several 
observers in Canada have since drawn 
attention to the fact that the various 
present embargoes against Russian 
goods. in the United States in effect 
preserve for Canada there her semi- 
monopolistic position, and the ques- 
tion has naturally arisen as_ to 
whether or not this was the real sub- 
ject of Mr. Bennett’s unreported con- 
versations with President Hoover and 
his administration early in February. 
Whether it be true or not, by this 
possibility of close economic under- 
standing with the United States Mr. 
Bennett’s position as an economic 
bargainer with Great Britain at the 
forthcoming Ottawa Imperial Con- 
ference has been improved. This year 
should reveal some interesting neo- 
mercantilistic negotiations in North 
America as well as in the British 
Commonwealth and Empire. 

_ The Canadian Parliament met on 
March 12, during the interval between 
the departure of Lord Willingdon and 
the arrival of the Earl of Bessbor- 
ough, the new Governor General, and 
for that reason the session was opened 
and the speech from the throne read 
by Mr. Justice L. P. Duff, the Cana- 
dian interim administrator. Mr. Ben- 
nett’s policies forecast in the speech 
were the creation of a tariff board; 
further tariff revision upward, with 
slight adjustments of the present Brit- 
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ish preference schedules; the post- 
ponement of radio legislation until the 
Supreme Court decides as to the re- 
spective jurisdictions of the Dominion 
and the Provinces; the holding of a 
provincial conference during April to 
consider the constitutional changes 
growing out of the Imperial Confer- 
ences of 1926 and 1930; a vigorous 
effort to effect imperial economic 
cooperation through the 1931 Imperial 
Conference, and further legislative 
provision for old-age pensions, agri- 
cultural aid, technical education and 
highway construction. Mr. Bennett 
remained his own Minister of Finance, 
an act of courage when it is remem- 
bered that his budget must be made 
in the light of a deficit totaling about 
$100,000,000. The Liberal Opposition 
has abandoned its attitude of passive 
cooperation and embarked on criti- 
cism of high tariffs calculated to win 
the support of the depressed agrarian 
West. Mr. Bennett’s actions at the 
Imperial Conference have also af- 
forded a good deal of Opposition am- 
munition. The Progressives (an agra- 
rian group) have their own angry 
and radical constituents to goad them 
to vigorous criticism. 

The Prime Minister confounded the 
prophets and disappointed some stal- 
warts in the Conservative party by 
announcing on March 7 the appoint- 
ment of William Duncan Herridge, 
until recently a Liberal, as Minister 
to the United States. Three weeks 
later he announced the engagement of 
his sister, Miss Mildred Bennett, to 
the new Minister. Mr. Herridge has 
been a lawyer specializing in patent 
law and professionally engaged in the 
United States as well as in Canada. 
A graduate of Toronto, he was friend 
and contemporary there of Vincent 
Massey, his predecessor at Washing- 
ton, After a distinguished military 
career he maintained an independent 
course in politics, although a close 
friend of Mackenzie King. He broke 
with him and the Liberals after the 
constitutional struggle with Lord 
Byng and became the intimate ad- 
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viser of Mr. Bennett, with whom he 
went to the last Imperial Conference 
and on the Washington visit in Febru- 
ary of this year. 

The rise in the tariffs against 
American automobiles has had the re- 
sult predicted by the government. 
During March three companies which 
had not had plants in Canada an- 
nounced that they would set up fac- 
tories at once. Following this action, 
on March 26 the government set about 
to protect Canadian oil refiners from 
cheap gasoline coming from the Unit- 
ed States by establishing (according 
to district) minimum prices at which 
it might be invoiced. The duty is 244 
cents an imperial gallon, and the 
prices set range from 4.655 cents in 
the mid-continent to 7.292 cents on 
the Atlantic seaboard and 7.655 cents 
for Montana. 

Canada has made her most recent 
constitutional innovation in the form 
of the new flag for the Governor 
General, corresponding to the King’s 
royal standard. Its appearance is va- 
riously reported as having either the 
crown and lion or a maple leaf, along 
with the word “Canada” in gold in a 
navy blue ground. 

The price of wheat, which remained 
the chief concern of more than half 
the Dominion, fluctuated between 57 
and 60 cents. Some consolation was 
found, however, in the disappearance 
of the disparity between the prices of 
Canadian and American futures for 
delivery after “pegging” by the Unit- 
ed States Federal Farm Board is 
withdrawn. The Prime Minister an- 


nounced that a royal commission. 


under Sir Josiah Stamp would meet 
in April to investigate the whole ques- 
tion of the usefulness of sales of grain 
futures. 


AUSTRALIAN AFFAIRS 
Australia has remained in turmoil, 
political and economic. It is an un- 
grateful task to head a government 
anywhere in these days, but Aus- 
tralia, hard hit by the decline in wool 
and wheat prices and facing the ne- 
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cessity of repaying $900,000,000 in 
loans in the period 1931-1934, is one 


of the least enviable of polities to 


govern. The Federal Prime Minister, 
Mr. Scullin, has (in emergencies) a 
Labor majority behind him, but as 
representative of the country as a 
whole, is necessarily committed to 
moderate policies and financial con- 
servatism. J. T. Lang, Prime Minister 
of New South Wales, the oldest and 
most populous State, also leads a 
Labor majority, but his answer and 
that of his radical party to the pres- 
ent financial mess is aggressive sub- 
ordination of ordinary fiscal and fi- 
nancial procedure to extreme meas- 
ures of socialization. Three of the six 
State Premiers (Queensland, Western 
Australia and Tasmania) are Na- 
tionalists, the chief national Opposi- 
tion party. Mr. Scullin, therefore, has 
had to seek for policies of compro- 
mise, and the adroit Treasurer, E. G. 
Theodore (who is probably the most 
powerful individual politician) has 
shown great inventiveness in translat- 
ing them into financial terms, the 
first step being a proposed issue of 
$90,000,000 in fiduciary currency for 
internal financing, advances to wheat 
growers and relief of unemployment. 
Another Theodore proposal was to 


ship the entire gold reserve of the. 


Australian banks to London for debt 
payment. As a measure of economy it 
was proposed to abandon Canberra, 
the expensive Federal capital. Mr. 
Lang’s group in the Federal House 
of Representatives did not allow their 
differences of opinion to carry them 
to the point of permitting the defeat 
of the government, but at home in 
New South Wales they did not hesi- 
tate to advocate quite radical meas- 
ures of inflation and repudiation. 

The climax was reached on March 
26 when Mr. Scullin announced that 
New South Wales had defaulted on 
the London loan payments ($3,646,- 
255) due on April 1, although the 
New York payments ($626,885) would 
be met. After a good deal of excite- 
ment and a violent decline of Aus- 
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tralian securities, legal opinion on 
Federal responsibility for State loans 
was secured to the effect that the 
Federal Government was responsible, 
and on March 30 the Prime Minister 
announced: “The Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, accord- 
ingly, will make provision to pay the 
interest falling due in London which 
New South Wales has declined to 
pay.” It was subsequently revealed 
that it would do so, after initiating 


_ suit against New South Wales, by 


withholding the ordinary monthly 
subvention of $1,215,000 to that State, 
and at the end of the incident Mr. 
Lang was cheerfully standing alone 
under the fire of the Federal and the 
other five State Premiers. He secured 
a good deal of popular support in his 
own State by a quite frank anti- 
capitalistic attitude, and it remains 
to be seen whether it will be suffi- 
cient to keep him in power. The net 
outcome, however, is that Labor is 
split not only in New South Wales 
but also in the Federal party, most 
of which opposed Lang. General opin- 
ion at the beginning of April was 
that he had cut his own throat politi- 
cally, and there were signs that the 
crisis and its reflection on Australian 
credit had aroused a wide Australian 
determination to clean house finan- 
cially and politically. The “All for 
Australia” movement, oddly enough, 
has its headquarters in Sydney, the 
capital of New South Wales, and has 
enrolled more than 100,000 members 
pledged to economy, political reform 
and national cooperation. Meanwhile 
Lang’s policy has been formally en- 
dorsed by his State Labor party and 
Mr. Theodore has been equally for- 
mally expelled from its ranks. In fact, 
the State party has adopted a resolu- 
tion envisaging the transformation of 
New South Wales into a society and 
economy organized on lines analogous 
to Soviet Russia. Mr. Scullin and Mr. 
Theodore, meanwhile, planned to re- 
unite their party by announcing that 
defeat of the fiduciary notes bill in 


the Senate would mean a general 
election. . 


The Irish Free State signalized in 
fresh fashion the parity among Great 
Britain and the dominions by advising 
the Crown directly and not, as hereto- 
fore, through the Secretary for the 
Dominions. On March 19 Patrick Gil- 
ligan, Minister for Industry and Com- 
merce and for External Affairs, had 
an audience at Buckingham Palace. 
The subject of his advice was not dis- 
closed, but Vice President Ernest 
Blythe announced the new procedure 
on March 27 and added that hence- 
forth all Free State documents will be 
sealed with a special Free State seal 
instead of with the Great Seal of the 
Realm. 

The trans-African railway from 
Benguela in Angola to Tenke in the 
Belgian Congo and thence through 
Northern Rhodesia and Portuguese 
East Africa to Beira has just been 
completed. It was begun in 1903 by a 
mixed Anglo-Portuguese company. Its 
usefulness has been greatly increased 
by mineral developments in Belgian 
and British mid-continental territories. 

A good deal of mysterious excite- 
ment accompanied the Easter journey 
of Dr. Lang, the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury and Mr. J. P. Morgan to the 
Holy Sepulcher. The trouble centres 
on the fact that the Anglican Church 
is not among the four custodian 
churches and that its recent rap- 
prochement with the Greek Orthodox 
Church has apparently irritated the 
Vatican. It was denied that the Vati- 
can had protested Dr. Lang’s visit 
and the disturbance died down with 
assurances that he was going merely 
as a pilgrim. Malta, however, con- 
tinued to be a source of friction be- 
tween the Vatican and London. 

South Africa in the light of a 
deficit of $6,000,000,000 for 1930 has 
been asked to approve a budget au- 
thorizing increased tariffs and rises 
in income tax, internal postage rates 
and stamp tax. 
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HE French Par- 
liament went 
into recess on 
April 1 until May 5 
after a most hectic ses- 
sion. It was occupied by the vote on 
the budget and half a dozen major de- 
bates, and during it the majority and 
the Opposition confronted each other 
with their customary bitterness. Sit- 
tings lasting all night, votes taken in 
the early morning, the final discussion 
of the budget continuing at one time 
without interruption for fifty-two 
hours, encounters in which the Min- 
istry either was in a minority or, when 
the question of confidence was put, 
mustered a majority of only 30, char- 
acterized the situation. 

After countless conflicts between 
the House and the Senate that had to 
be settled by mutual concessions, 
obliging the Minister of the Budget 
and the Premier to rush many times 
from the Palais-Bourbon to the Lux- 
embourg, and vice versa, a conclusion 
was reached at last. But the legal 
limit for the vote of the yearly appro- 
priations had been exceeded by four- 
teen hours. However, the famous 
douziemes provisoires (provisional 
monthly appropriations), often made 
‘necessary by the failure to vote the 
budget in time, were avoided, and the 
Premier could boast of having reached 
one of his objectives. 

M. Laval showed under these most 
trying conditions the qualities of skill, 
parliamentary strategy and adapta- 
bility that proved him to be, as his ad- 
mirers always contended, the worthy 
second of his master, Briand. The 
Minister of the Budget, M. Pietri, who 
is a professional financier of the Cail- 
laux school, likewise won the admira- 
tion of his colleagues for his technical 
mastery of the subject, his endurance 
and sang-froid in the midst of a tur- 
moil which would have taxed less 
steady nerves. 
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As usual, the Cham- 
ber had taken and par- 
tially wasted a large 


tended for the discus- 
sion of the budget, finishing its ex- 


amination only on March 13 after | 


sixty-seven sittings, and leaving to 
the Senate just two weeks to perform 
its task of supervision and retrench- 
ment. Every year the Senate com- 
plains of this treatment and every 
year has to submit to it. Still, the 
Senate’s part in drafting the finance 
law is, by common consent, of the 
greatest value. It cannot originate ex- 
penditures but it can reduce them. 
And its work of reduction and ampu- 
tation is considered all the more es- 


portion of the time in- 


sential, as it is not, like the Chamber, 


obliged to yield to the pressure of all 
the private interests clamoring for 
recognition. The Senate, which does 
not, thanks to its special electorate 
and its nine years’ tenure of office, 
depend on the good-will of all the 
small officeholders and the war vet- 
erans, can keep its eyes solely on the 
interests of the State and the proper 
balancing of receipts and expenses. 
When on April 1 the Chamber 
finally, after many wranglings, ac- 
cepted the budget of 1931-32 by a 
vote of 458 to 120, the total amounted 


to about $2,000,000,000 with a bal-- 


ance on paper of slightly over 
$100,000. 

Several circumstances explain the 
peculiar difficulties of this year’s set- 
tlement. As is too often the case, and 
as it happened this year more than 
ever, the purely budgetary questions 
were complicated by a series of mo- 
tions and discussions that raised po- 
litical issues on which the Right and 
Left parties thoroughly disagree. 
Such were the motions for the ex- 
tension of free secondary education, 
accepted in principle last year, and 
the increases of salaries asked by the 
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public school teachers, both motions 
vigorously sponsored by M. Herriot. 
Other motions called for additional 
appropriations for veterans’ pensions, 
improvement of the lot of the can- 
tonniers or roadmenders, the most 
humble of French officeholders, who 
represent, like the veterans, a very 
large bloc of electors. A special plea 
had also been made to compensate the 
bondholders, whose income has been 
practically wiped out by the fall of the 
franc, for losses all the more painful 
as these rentiers are often old people 
without earning capacity. The Social- 
ists who have consistently voted for 
all the increases claimed that these 
could be easily financed if sufficient 
retrenchment were brought about in 
the national defense budget. But the 
Socialists who, as a matter of policy, 
do not vote for the budget are nat- 
urally less concerned than the Min- 
ister of Finances with the problem 
of balancing the budget. 

The most serious trouble with this 
budget is that it could not help re- 
flecting the prevailing economic crisis, 
the falling off in the yield of taxes, 
the decrease of the commercial bal- 
ance and the ever-increasing threat 
of a deficit. All are agreed that the 


current budget of 1930-31 will show a ~ 
deficiency of 2,000,000,000 francs and 
the next budget is bound to add to 
that deficit. Senator Chéeron, the ex- 
Minister of Finances, who was accused 
last year of practicing a policy of nig- 
gardly economy, triumphed this year 
in reminding the Senate that he had 
warned Parliament against extrava- 
gant spending of their surplus in in- 
judicious tax reductions and a reckless 
policy of bounties to veterans whose 
pensions have exceeded the estimated 
cost by several hundred millions. M. 
Pietri, on the other hand, besides giv- 
ing generous credit to the House for 
its conscientious study of the finan- 
cial problems and even for its re- 
straint in voting expenses, found it 
necessary to state that the gravest 
danger for the finances of a country 
is the tendency to transform the na- 
tional budget into ‘fa huge charity 
organization.” 

One thing that must be remembered 
when judging the French budget is 
the heavy load carried by the French 
taxpayer. The $2,000,000,000 of the 
regular national budget is only one 
item. To it must be added more than 
$1,000,000,000 that has to be paid 
into the sinking fund and into the 
departmental and communal treas- 
uries, making a total outlay of well 
over 80,000,000,000 francs out of a 
gross national income of 250,000,000,- 
000 francs. 

The problem of the supply of oil 
was thrashed out in the Chamber in 
a protracted debate on the ratifica- 
tion of two conventions passed by the 
government in 1924 and 1930 with the 
French Petroleum Company. Attacked 
by Léon Blum and M. Forgeot as too 
favorable to a private company and 
not giving the State sufficient guar- 
antees, they were defended by Min- 
ister of Commerce Rollin and by 
M. Loucheur. The ratification was 
passed on March 27 by 320 votes to 
229. It provides that the State pro- 
vide 35 per cent of the company’s 
capital instead of 25 per cent as orig- 
inally proposed. The bill authorizes 


is 


in addition the foundation of a com- 
pany for the refining of oil in France. 


FINANCIAL AND POLITICAL 
SCANDALS 

The Oustric affair, which has been 
the outstanding political and financial 
sensation since December, 1930, when 
it first agitated and then upset the 
Tardieu Cabinet, passed at last from 
the political into the judicial sphere. 
On March 25 the Chamber adopted 
the conclusions of its commission of 
inquiry, sending two ex-Ministers, 
Raoul Péret and René Besnard, and 
two ex-Under-Secretaries of State, Al- 
bert Favre and Gaston Vidal, before 
the Senate, sitting as a High Court of 
Justice. 

Except for a violent speech by a 
Communist member, the debate was 
calm, and the vote was taken only by 
a show of hands, nobody voting 
against the motion. The Senate, on 
April 2, constituted itself a High 
Court, received the charges, and set 
May 19 as the date for the trial. 

The Oustric case and the revela- 
tions of the commission of investiga- 
tion brought out a good many evi- 
dences of what has been repeatedly 
called the “collusion of politics and 
finance.” It has raised again the ques- 
tion, many times discussed, of the 
role of members of Parliament who 
as lawyers find themselves in the po- 
sition of having to defend private in- 
terests against those of the State. 

In the very midst of the Oustric 
investigation the Socialists thought 
they had found another scandal. It 
concerned a member of the Cabinet 
whom a failure of a private company 
had placed in a delicate position. P. E. 
Flandin, the Minister of Finance, and 
the man who overthrew the Steeg 
Ministry, had been the counsel of the 
Aero-Postal Company, an aviation 
concern operating between France and 
South America. The company failed 
at the beginning of the year, carrying 
with it in its discomfiture three banks, 
one of which, the Bank Bouilloux- 
Lafont, is administered by two broth- 
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ers, one of whom is a Deputy and 
Vice President of the Chamber. While 
Parliament has voted a subvention 
permitting the company to continue a _ 
service considered essential to French 
interests and French prestige, the Op- 
position thought it could at least tor- 
pedo the Minister of Finance. But 
M. Flandin succeeded in convincing 
the Chamber that he had acted for the 
company in a perfectly formal and 
legitimate manner as a lawyer in 
three suits of a private nature. Not 
content, however, with defending him- 
self, he directed a vigorous attack 
against his opponents. He singled out 
by allusion several well-known mem- 
bers of the party, like Léon Blum and 
Paul-Boncour, who have also pleaded 
in the courts for private concerns and 
who, he said, ‘“‘while denouncing the 
vices of the capitalist system,” benefit 
abundantly by them and use their po- 
litical position for their personal and 
their families’ advancement. The con- 
servative press relished greatly the 
offensive staged by M. Flandin which 
had brought to the tribune in a very 
brilliant oratorical bout both Blum 
and Paul-Boncour, who made spirited 
orations in their own defense. Premier 
Laval stood by his Minister of Fi- 
nance, and the Chamber gave them | 
both a vote of confidence by 340 
against 215. When later on March 25, 
on a motion of the Socialist party, 
the Chamber was asked to refer the 
case of M. Flandin to the investigat- 
ing commission, the request was dis- 
missed. That prospective scandal was, 
for the time being, nipped in the bud. 


NATIONALIST MANIFESTATIONS 

Paris has had one of its periodic 
epidemics of acute nationalism which 
are generally marked by violent cam- 
paigns in certain papers, noisy mani- 
festations in the streets and, fi- 
nally, interpellations in the Chamber. 
Even before the news of the Austro- 
German customs union (discussed 
elsewhere in this magazine) aroused 
an always latent anti-German spirit 
of distrust, two incidents showed how 
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easy it is for chauvinist agitators to 
put in motion the so-called “patriotic” 
complexes. 

The first case is that of the well- 
known musician, Weingartner, former 
Austrian, now Italian subject, who 
had been invited to visit Paris to con- 
duct a series of concerts. An organiza- 
tion known as the “Patriotic Youth,” 
led by a Paris Deputy, M. Taittinger, 
began to agitate against this plan, 
claiming that Weingartner, who had 
signed the famous address of ninety- 
three intellectuals in 1914, had given 
public proofs of his anti-French feel- 
ings. The management of the sym- 
phonic concerts was warned of the 
danger of riots and invited to cancel 
the invitation. Several Deputies pro- 
tested vehemently in the House, M. 
Herriot among them, and it turned 
out that none of the grievances 
against Weingartner were true except 
that signature to the manifesto of the 
ninety-three, which, moreover, he had 
given in ignorance and withdrawn 
later. The Chamber showed its resent- 
ment at this unwarranted treatment 
of a distinguished conductor. The in- 
cident was closed and the invitation 
maintained. 

The other manifestation was caused 
by the performance at the Ambigu 
Theatre of a play based on the Dreyfus 
affair and adapted from the German 
by Jacques Richepin. Riots staged in 
and outside the theatre by a group 
of young royalists claiming that the 
French Army was attacked in the 
play caused the manager to interrupt 
it at the suggestion of the Prefect of 
Police, who feared disorders of a se- 
rious nature. Here again M. Guernut, 
a Deputy, representing the ‘League of 
the Rights of Man,” interpellated. As 
a result the play was resumed. The 
police tried to cope with the mob; sev- 
eral more performances were given, 
and finally the play was withdrawn, 
on March 27, by the management. 

To offset these incidents some pa- 
pers have stressed the fact that a 
football match between French and 
German teams was played in Bois- 
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Colombes, near Paris, on March 15, 
without any untoward incident and in 
the presence of a crowd of 60,000 
Frenchmen mingling freely with 15,- 
000 Germans. 


HERRIOT’S MAYORALTY ENDS 


On March 29, as the result of a 
feud between Socialists and Radicals 
in the Municipal Council of Lyons, 
where the Socialists outnumber the 
Radicals, Edouard Herriot resigned as 
a Mayor of the city which he had ad- 
ministered for a quarter of a century 
with signal success. It was while Pro- 
fessor of Literature at the Lycée of 
that city that he entered politics, 
where he has played a distinguished 
part ever since, as Municipal Adminis- 
trator, Senator, Deputy and Prime 
Minister. 


THE FRANCO-BELGIAN 
SIVE PACT 

The Franco-Belgian defensive pact 
of 1920, which has been repeatedly dis- 
cussed in the Belgian Parliament and 
in the Belgian press, was defended in 
the Chamber of Deputies on March 4 
by Paul Hymans, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. After tracing the history of 
the military agreement, he stated that, 
contrary to reports which are current 
both in Belgium and outside, it did 
not limit Belgium’s national inde- 
pendence and did not impose any 
charge on the country, besides being 
in perfect accord with the covenant 
of the League of Nations and the 
Locarno treaties. He showed that it 
provides only for the military meas- 
ures to be taken in the event of a 
common action being necessary 
against an unprovoked attack by Ger- 
many, while respecting the autonomy 
of each country and leaving each 
country to regulate its own military 
régime and its own defensive system 
as well as to decide in absolute sov- 
ereignty whether or not there is occa- 
sion to invoke the convention. M. Hy- 
mans pointed out that under the 
constitution the convention was not in 
effect a treaty and hence did not con- 
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flict with the Pact of Paris, the Cove- 
_ hant and the Locarno obligations. 

The Jaspar Government received on 
March 19 a vote of confidence of 96 
votes against 77 in an_ interpella- 
tion proposed by the Socialist party, 
joined by some Frontists and Liberals, 
on the reduction of 6 per cent de- 
creed on all salaries of State em- 
ployes. The main reason given by the 
government was the fall in the cost of 
living since the last increase, the in- 
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dex numbers having fallen by 74 
points. The other and probably more 
important reason is the financial situ- 
ation, which M. Jaspar described as 
“very serious” and such as will ne- 
cessitate the raising of new resources. 
In fact, the government decided to ask 
from Parliament the authorization to 
issue a loan of 1,000,000,000 francs 
to offset the deficit in the budget of 
1931 and the vote of 600,000,000 
francs of new taxes. 


THE TEUTONIC COUNTRIES 


7 O action by 
Germany has 
caused such a 


flutterfor many months 
in the chancelleries of 
Europe as the announcement on 
March 21 of tentative plans for the 
establishment of a customs union be- 
tween herself and Austria. It instantly 
aroused an outburst of emotional ex- 
citement in the nationalist press and 
among many of the leaders in France, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and elsewhere. 
It was charged that the two Central 
Powers were breaking their treaty ob- 
ligations, threatening the harmony of 
Europe and the French Pan-European 
plan, and endangering the success of 
Mr. Henderson’s efforts to bring about 
a basis for naval agreement between 
Italy and France. 

Part of this emotional reaction was 
doubtless owing to the fact that Ger- 
many’s neighbors felt that they had 
been taken by surprise—faced by a 
fait accompli. But it was an open 
secret last Summer when Chancellor 
Schober visited Berlin that he had 
discussed closer economic relations 
between Germany and Austria. And it 
was publicly announced that one of 
the objects of the visit of Dr. Curtius, 
the German Foreign Minister, to 
Vienna early in March was the fur- 
ther discussion of economic ques- 
tions. What took Europe by sur- 
prise was the exact form in which the 
discussions resulted, and the fact that 
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it seemed to resemble 
the old customs union 
or Zollverein which had 
helped Prussia to bring 
about the establish- 
ment of German political unity half 
a century ago. It was, however, quite 
natural that Dr. Schober and Dr. Cur- 
tius should keep their negotiations to 
themselves until they had been com- 
pleted, both on account of all the dif- 
ficult problems to be adjusted and be- 
cause of the possibility of opposition 
from parties within their own coun- 
tries, especially from that of Seipel in 
Austria. The agreement reached, fur- 
thermore, did not provide for a def- 
inite and immediate customs union, 
but only for the general principles on 
which such a treaty was later to be 
worked out in detail. As soon as the 
general principles had been agreed 
upon in private negotiations, Germany 
and Austria at once informed the 
other powers of the text of the docu- 
ment in which they were embodied, 
and which reads as follows: 


In pursuance of discussions which took 
place at Vienna beginning March, 1931, 
the German Government and the Austrian 
Government have agreed to enter into 
negotiations for a contract to correlate 
the customs and trade relations of both 
nations by the following principles: 


ARTICLE I. 


Section i—Absolute independence of 
both nations shall be preserved as well as, 
strict regard for existing obligations to- 
ward third nations. The contract shall 
serve to initiate a new order in European 
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economic conditions by means of regional 
treaties. 

Section 2—Both parties especially de- 
clare themselves bound by this contract 
to negotiate with any other nation desir- 


ing to enter into a similar agreement. 


ARTICLE II. 


Section 1—Germany and Austria will 
agree upon customs laws and customs 
tariffs which are to correspond in both 
territories according to the contract and 
to be in effect for the duration of the 
contract. 

Section 2—Customs laws and customs 
taxes are to be altered during the dura- 
tion of the contract only upon agreement 
of both parties. 


ARTICLE III. 


‘Section 1—During the duration of the 
contract no import or export duty is to 


be levied on commodity traffic between 


the two countries. 

Section 2—Both governments will mutu- 
ally decide whether and for what par- 
ticular classes of commodities, and for 
what duration, intermediate tariffs would 
be advisable. 


ARTICLE IV. 


In the contract both governments will 
agree upon provisional regulation of ex- 
change respecting the commodity turn- 
over tax and such commodities which at 
present are covered by monopolies or con- 
sumption excise. 


ARTICLE V. 


Section 1—The customs administrations 
of both countries shall function indepen- 
dently of each other, subject only to the 
respective governments. Each country 
shall bear the cost of maintaining its cus- 
toms administration. 
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Section 2—With strict regard to the 
above principle, both governments will 
provide for uniform execution of customs 
laws, customs tariffs and other customs 
regulations through special measures of 
a technical nature. 


ARTICLE VI. 

Section 1—Customs duties in German 
territory will be collected by the German 
tax administration and in Austrian terri- 
tory by Austrian officials. 

Section 2—After deduction of special 
costs involved in executing contracts, the 
total sum of customs shall be apportioned 
according to a fixed scale. 

Section 3—Special care shall be taken in 
construing the above clauses that the at- 
tachable rights of other nations shall not 
be infringed. 


ARTICLE VII. 


Section 1—No import, export or transit 
prohibitions shall exist between Germany 
and Austria, but exceptions advisable for 
reasons of public safety, public health or 
similar interests shall be listed with the 
utmost care. 

Section 2—As soon as is feasible both 
governments will substitute new regula- 
tions for the cattle epidemic agreement 
made on July 12, 1924, at least within one 
year after this contract has been in ef- 
fect, which will put the traffic in cattle 
and dairy products on the same basis and 
subject to the same regulations as now 
exist for internal traffic in both coun- 
tries. 

ARTICLE VIII. 


The treaty will regulate the rights of 
the natural and juridical persons of one 
country in the other as regards domicile, 
business, taxing, &c., on the basis of 
stipulations in the present Austro-German 
commercial treaty. The same basis will 
be used also for stipulations regarding 
mutual railway and navigation traffic. 


ARTICLE IX. 


Section 1—After the agreement is in 
effect, both governments shall retain the 
right to conclude commercial treaties with 
other States. 

Section 2—In such negotiations with 
other States, both the German and Aus- 
trian Governments will take care that the 
interests of other parties do not conflict 
with their contents and do not violate the 
purpose of the treaty to be concluded. 

Section 3—As far as possible, in the in- 
terests of a simple, speedy, uniform regu- 
lation of commercial relations with other 
powers, the German and Austrian Gov- 
ernments will jointly conduct negotia- 


» tions regarding the conclusion of com- 


mercial treaties with other powers. In 
such cases, however, Germany and Aus- 
tria will sign and ratify separate commer- 
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cial treaties and will agree mutually about 
the simultaneous exchange of ratified 
documents with the third power. 


ARTICLE X. : 


Both governments shall take timely, 
necessary measures to harmonize all com- 
mercial treaties between them and other 
nations in so far as these contain customs 
tariffs agreed upon, or in so far as they 
might jeopardize the carrying out of the 
present import and export prohibitions 
concerning commodity traffic. 


ARTICLE XI. 


Section 1—For the purpose of smooth 
execution of the treaty, an impartial arbi- 
tration committee composed of citizens of 
both countries shall be created. Charged 
to (a) arbitrate differences of opinion be- 
tween the contracting parties about in- 
terpretation and application of the treaty, 
and (b) bring about understanding in 
such cases where, according to the con- 
tents of the treaty, the realization of in- 
tention by one party depends upon the 
approval of the other, if in such cases 
an understanding between the parties 
cannot be obtained otherwise. 

Section 2—Arbitration committee deci- 
sions in all cases shall be binding for both 
parties. A majority of votes shall suffice 
for a decision. In case of a tie, the vote 
of the chairman shall be decisive. Selec- 
tion of the chairman shall be regulated 
in the treaty on the principle of absolute 
impartiality. 

Section 3—If in the opinion of one gov- 
ernment the decision of the arbitration 
committee violates vital interests of its 
economic life, it can give six months’ 
notice of the termination of the treaty. 
Such notification is admissible also dur- 
ing the first three-year period of the 
treaty as provided in Article XII, Sec- 
tion 2. 

ARTICLE XII. 


Section 1—The treaty to be concluded 
shall be ratified and enforced within the 
period designated in the treaty, which 
begins to run the day the ratified docu- 
ments are exchanged. 

Section 2—Twelve months’ notice shall 
be necessary for termination of the treaty, 
but this shall be permissible first after 
the third year of execution with the reser- 
vations laid down in Article XI, Section 3. 

Section 3—Notification of the termina- 
tion of the treaty may be made only on 
the basis of the laws of the country giv- 
ing such notification. 


To understand the reasons for the 
action of the two Teutonic countries 
it should be recalled that the period 
since the ending of the World War 


has seen a system of increasingly high 


tariffs in nearly all the European 
States, with the addition of a great 
many new tariff walls owing to the 
creation of so many new small na- 
tions, especially in Eastern and South- 
eastern Europe. It has long been rec- 
ognized that these were one of the 
chief barriers to economic recovery. 
Various motives have led to these 
tariffs—the desire to have something 
to bargain with in making commercial 
treaties; the demand for protection 
put forward by new industries or by 
old ones crippled by the war; fiscal 
needs; and economic and political re- 


taliation. It has long been recognized — 


that they had a vicious influence on 
the prosperity of Europe as a whole, 
but no country could be found to take 
the lead in initiating a reform for 
tariff reductions. It was felt that the 
problem could only be solved by all 


the States meeting in a conference : 
instead of by individual, piecemeal — 


action. Efforts were made under the 
auspices of the League of Nations in 
this direction from 1927 onward, but 
nothing positive was accomplished, 
owing in large part to the attitude of 
France. Even the effort to bring about 
a “tariff truce’ in 1929 came to noth- 
ing because of the French demand to 
include such a large list of exceptions 
and the copying of the French demand 
by several other States, which virtu- 
ally nullified the probability of any 
satisfactory results. 

Germany, however, if she is to make 
reparation payments, must greatly in- 
crease her exports, but this task is al- 
most impossible as long as she is con- 
fronted by tariff walls. In view of the 
failure of procedure by general agree- 
ment of all the States, she decided to 
proceed directly with a regional agree- 
ment with her most natural neighbor, 
Austria. Regional agreements had 
been frequently suggested in the gen- 
eral conference as perhaps the most 
practicable and desirable method of 
taking the first step. From the plan 
quoted above, and from statements 
reiterated by Dr. Curtius and Dr. 
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Schober there is no intention to 
make the customs union exclusive; on 
the contrary, all States are invited to 
come into it; and it is certainly the 
hope of Germany that Hungary will 
come in eventually, and also some one 
of the States with an eastern water- 
front, like Rumania, Yugoslavia or 
Italy, which will give the new free- 
trade area an opening on the Mediter- 
ranean or the Black Sea. 

Perhaps the most succinct state- 
ment of the German purpose is to be 
found in the following statement of 
Dr. Curtius to Jules Sauerwein, the 
foreign editor of the Paris Matin: 


The labor of four years has not resulted 
in improvement but in aggravation of the 
economic situation which existed in 1927. 
All these failures and disillusions compel 
us to recognize that we must set to work 
on a smaller scale because it is not pos- 
sible to balance in a collective accord the 
interests of so many different countries, 
especially in the middle of a time of crisis 
such as this. The attempt which M. 
Briand has launched in his vast. plan to 
unite all or almost all the States of Eu- 
rope in common action cannot succeed 
except through long and difficult effort 
because of the great differences in the 
political economy and conditions which 
exist in the various countries of Europe. 

On the other hand, actions undertaken 
in concert in the domain of commercial 
policy by some States or by some groups 
of States whose interests are more evi- 
dently and more intimately connected can 
be greatly helpful toward a wider result. 
The aim which we have all set before us 
of a union of all the European States will 
be more easily realized if we conclude 
regional agreements and if we create 
spheres of influence which it will be much 


' easier later to incorporate in a general 


Pan-European organization. 

Germany and Austria have decided to 
start out on this road in a first practical 
act. They have concluded an accord by 
which the two countries will begin im- 
mediately negotiations for the conclusion 
of a treaty which will have for its object 
the harmonization of their positions in 
the domain of customs and commercial 
policy. 

These negotiations will have for their 
basis agreement between the two govern- 
ments on general policy and will be dom- 
inated by absolute respect for the integral 
economic independence of the two coun- 
tries. 

In consequence this convention cannot 
be compared with certain former schemes 


created on the same order of ideas. For 

instance, certain economic unions neces-— 
sitate the economic adaptation of one 

country to another, but in the case of 
Austria and Germany the two countries 

will maintain their full independence. 

They will have the same rights. 

Furthermore, and this is especially im- 
portant from the viewpoint of the Euro- 
pean commission [on European union], 
the two governments are disposed to ex- 
tend their action and negotiate similar 
arrangements with other countries. 

In acting this way the German and 
Austrian Governments will, I hope, con- 
tribute in very vital fashion to the funda- 
mental idea of a United States of Europe, 
an idea which envisages not only an eco- 
nomic entente but also the consolidation 
of European and world peace. 


Nevertheless, in spite of explana- 
tions of the German and Austrian 
Ministers that they had been careful 
to keep within the bounds of all treaty 
obligations, there was a loud outcry 
in the Paris nationalist press, which 
was re-echoed vehemently by Min- 
isters in Czechoslovakia and Poland, 
that the customs union must not be 
allowed to come into being, that it 
would strengthen too much the Cen- 
tral Powers, that it would eventually 
lead to their political union (or their 
consolidation by Anschluss) which 
was forbidden by the Versailles treaty 
except by the unanimous consent of 
the Council of the League of Nations, 
that it was contrary to the 1922 
protocol under which certain powers 
advanced money to Austria, or that 
it would conflict with most-favored- 
nation commercial treaties. Under 
pressure of this outcry Mr. Hender- 
son, the British Foreign Secretary, re- 
quested that the matter be brought 
before the May meeting of the Council 
of the League of Nations for consid- 
eration. To this Dr. Curtius con- 
sented. But it is a little difficult to 
see what the Council can do about it. 


Meanwhile Germany and Austria 
are going ahead working out the de- 
tails of a customs union along the 
lines of the general principles indi- 
cated above. If it should appear that 
their new plan really seemed to con- 
travene any existing treaties or con- 
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ventions, the question of legal right 
could be submitted to The Hague 
Court. 

After two weeks of bitter polemics 
the question began to be more soberly 
considered. Mr. Henderson invited the 
Foreign Ministers of Germany and 
Italy to an informal conference in 
England where the new customs union 
as well as naval questions would 
doubtless be discussed. Whether the 
German-Austrian action will be the 
first step in a series of regional agree- 
ments in which other States will ad- 
here to their free-trade area or 
whether a rival economic union will 
be built up against it by France and 
her friends to the east of Germany, 
or whether it may prove the spur at 
last to effective cooperative action by 
Pan-Europe for a real general reduc- 
tion of tariffs it is yet too early to 
say. But it has certainly brought about 
a more serious consideration of Eu- 
rope’s vicious tariff situation than 
heretofore. It also raises the question 
of the grouping of the powers and 
complicates the problem of the com- 
ing naval conference next February. 


WHAKENING OF THE HITLER 
PARTY 

The weakening of the Hitler party, 
which was foreshadowed in these 
pages last month, proceeded rapidly 
during recent weeks. Hitler has al- 
ways had to suffer for the acts of 
violence of his followers, for which his 
own violent speeches, however, are in 
no small part responsible. The long 
series of riots and physical attacks 
on their opponents, especially on the 
Communists, which have disgraced the 
history of the National Socialist 
party, reached its culmination in Ham- 
burg on March 15. Three Hitlerite 
youths shot down in cold blood Ernst 
Henning, a Communist member of the 
city’s Legislature, in an autobus as 
he was returning late at night from 
a political meeting. They fired six 
shots into their victim before he fell 
dead. Then they sent nine more shots 
at the corpse, some of which went 
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wild, wounding two women and a 
child. With that they vanished into 
the night. 

Next day, however, two of the three 
“Nazis” gave themselves up to the 
police on the orders of the party head- 
quarters. When the third failed to do 
so the local party chief informed the 
police of his name and whereabouts. 
The party tried to clear its skirts of 
the crime in a public statement, ad- 
mitting that the slayers were party - 
members, but declaring that “they 
have been expelled from the party 
for carrying arms and using them, 
which Adolf Hitler has strictly for- 
bidden.” Hitler himself quickly sought 
to throw the blame on the Commu- 
nists, declaring from his headquarters 
at Munich: “We regret and condemn 
the deed of our party comrades in 
Hamburg, but I cannot avoid seeing 
in them the luckless victims of the 
unpunished and unrestrained anti- 
Fascist incitation to murder and 
blood-spilling which our opponents 
have carried on for months past. Nu- 
merous comrades have fallen in this 
running fight with criminal murder- 
ers without the State doing anything. 
Sharply as I condemn those comrades 
who have expelled themselves from 
the party by their deed, nevertheless 
I have commissioned a lawyer to take 
up their defense and will myself guar- 
antee the costs in the hope that all 
Germany will come to understand the 
suffering of the tens of thousands of 
National Socialists who have been vic- 
timized for showing their patriotism.” 

The Hamburg assassination caused 
general indignation throughout Ger- 
many and has contributed to the 
weakening of the Hitlerite party. In 
the Reichstag it led to a Socialist 
motion for a sharper control over the 
sale of firearms. To prevent similar 
occurrences and to strengthen the 
hand of the Government in preserving 
order, President von Hindenburg, act- 
ing on the advice of the Bruening 
Cabinet and under the authority of 
the emergency Article 48 of the Con- 
stitution, issued a decree on March 28 
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empowering local authorities to for- 
bid all parades, assemblies, mass meet- 
ings, speeches and printed matter 
which may be regarded as slanderous 
of public personages, as against any 
religious organization, or in any 
other way as disturbing to public 
order and safety. Failure to announce 
a meeting or persistence in holding 


“one in the face of its prohibition is 


punishable by not less than three 
months’ imprisonment for the organ- 
izers, participants and owners of the 
property where the affair was held. 
The unlicensed carrying of weapons 
and the use thereof will subject the 
offender to not less than six months’ 
imprisonment. As a safeguard to civil 
liberties, however, the decree also 
provides that complaints against 
treatment under it may be taken as 
high as the Supreme Court. The Hit- 
lerites, Nationalists and Communists 
have protested loudly against it as 
an act of unconstitutional dictator- 
ship. But it is justified on the part of 


_ the moderates by the fact that it is 


reckoned that during the past twelve 
months more than 300 political mur- 
ders and deaths in street fighting 
have resulted from the _ unbridled 
license of the extremist parties. 

A second indication of the weaken- 
ing of the Hitlerite party took place 
in Thuringia on April 1, where the 
Diet passed a vote of no confidence 
in Dr. William Frick, the State Min- 
ister of Culture and the Interior, and 
thereby caused him to be ousted from 
office. Thuringia has been one of the 
Fascist strongholds. A year ago Dr. 
Frick gained much notoriety from his 
long quarrel with Dr. Joseph Wirth, 
the Reich’s Minister of the Interior, 
over funds which the Federal Govern- 
ment was supposed to supply toward 
the expense of the Thuringian police 
force. Dr. Wirth suspended the pay- 
ments on the ground that Dr. Frick 
was filling the police force with Na- 
tional Socialists hostile to the exis- 
tence of the republic. The quarrel was 
taken to the Supreme Court in Leip- 
zig, where it was settled by a compro- 


mise in which Dr. Frick came off a 
bad second. Since then Dr. Frick has 
been charged with continuing his prac- 
tice of filling his police force with 
party followers. He appointed a pro- 
fessor in the University of Jena who 
began teaching such a fiery brand of 
Nordic supremacy that the univer- 
sity’s rector resigned in protest and 
the student body indulged in consid- 
erable rioting. Typical of Dr. Frick’s 
attitude is the fact that he also sup- 
pressed jazz music in Thuringia as 
“decadent Africanism unworthy of a 
place in Germanic culture” and by 
the prohibition of nude models at 
Weimar’s famous art school. 

A third and more serious indication 
of the decline of National Socialist 
strength is the beginning of revolt 
within the party itself against the 
authority of its own leader. For some 
weeks Hitler appears to have taken 
a somewhat more moderate attitude. 
To the more violent members of his 
party he seems to have turned traitor 
to the program of strong action on 
which he won his great election vic- 
tory last September. They have seen 
with chagrin that nothing vigorous 
was done after the 107 National 
Socialist Deputies walked out of the 
Reichstag early in March. The ex- 
tremists reproach their leader with 
weakness and with being content with 
legal measures in place of the action 
which was to cause Socialist heads 
“to roll in the sand.” As a result of 
this feeling against Hitler’s leadership, 
one of his former lieutenants, Walter 
Stennes, whom Hitler had suspended 
from his command of the “Storm 
Troops” east of the Elbe, finally de- 
fied his chief’s authority. He seized 
control of the Berlin party headquar- 
ters and filled Der Angriff, the Berlin 
organ of the party, with anti-Hitler 
material. Though Stennes surrendered 
the place a few hours later to Dr. Paul 
Goebbels, another of Hitler’s lieuten- 
ants, he still remains defiant. There 
is no doubt that there is a rift in the 
party. Whether the more extremist 
Stennes group will ultimately secede 


completely and form a permanent 
Active National Socialist faction re- 
mains to be seen. 


THE REICHSTAG SESSION 


The Reichstag adjourned on March 
26 until Oct. 13. By his skill and 
strong nerves Chancellor Bruening 
succeeded in getting his 1931 budget 
finally voted by 277 to 64. The op- 
position consisted mainly of the Com- 
munists, in the absence of the Hitler- 
ites and the Nationalists. One of the 
principal items of the budget, which 
provides for a total expenditure of 
10,600,000,000 marks [about $2,540,- 
000,000] is a first appropriation of 
2,000,000,000 marks [about $480,000,- 
000] to be spent over a period of seven 
years for social and economic relief 
in the eastern agrarian provinces. 
About half of this amount is to be 
used to abolish the debts of the east- 
ern farmers now threatened with 
bankruptcy as a result of the trans- 
formed eastern German frontiers, 
world-wide overproduction, economic 
depression and the burden of taxes. 
The money, raised by industry to be 
paid to the creditors, is expected to 
stimulate the now stagnating eco- 
nomic life of the eastern areas, there- 
by erecting, in the words of a govern- 
ment commissioner, ‘a wall against 
Poland.” The balance of the 2,000,- 
000,000 marks is to be used for the 
construction of highways, waterways 
and railroads and the reduction of the 
tax burden. 

The item in the budget which gave 
rise to the most prolonged discussion 
and log-rolling was the grant of 
$5,000,000 as the first of four instal- 
ments toward the construction of 
cruiser B, sister ship of the Ersatz 
Preussen. The grant for this was re- 
jected by the Socialists a year ago. 
They did not like to vote for it this 
year, but General Groener, the Minis- 
ter of Defense, was determined to 
have it, and he was supported by the 
Chancellor. Groener wants to build up 
to the legal limit allowed by the 
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Treaty of Versailles in view of the 


failure of the other powers to take 
any effective action toward naval re- 
duction. But he also desires, in view 
of the coming: international confer- 
ence on naval disarmament next 
February, to be in better bargaining 
position. As a result of long negotia- 
tions between Bruening and the Social- 
ists the latter agreed not to vote 
against the grant for the cruiser, pro- 
vided the surtax on incomes above 
$5,000 was raised from 5 to 10 per 
cent; that is, provided the cost of the 
cruiser should come out of the pockets 
of the propertied class. With this 
understanding, the clause in the bud- 
get for a first instalment of $5,000,000 
toward construction of a_ second 
“pocket battleship” was passed. The 
Socialists did not vote for it (with 
the exception of nine members of the 
party), but by absenting themselves 
or by abstaining from voting they en- 
abled 180 middle party Deputies to 
swamp the 62 Communist opponents. 
Justifying the Socialist stand, Otto 
Wels declared: “A majority of the 
Reichstag Deputies are in favor of 
cruiser B. The fact that the absence 
of 151 National Socialists and Nation- 
alists artificially changed this major- 
ity into a minority as opposed to 220 
Socialist and Communist votes does 
not alter the real situation. The absent 
Fascists are speculating on the rejec- 
tion of the cruiser appropriation with 
the consequent fall of the Bruening 
Cabinet. They are using the situation 
to further their fight against the re- 
public. The Social Democrats, who 
helped to create this republic, will not 
deliver it into the hands of the ter- 
rorist enemy. Our whole strength here 
and throughout the country is de- 
voted to thwarting Fascism.” Thus, 
without voting positively against their 
principles, the Socialists saved the 
Cabinet and prevented the possibility 
of a threatened new election. 

The budget also carried a vote of 
$5,000,000 as the fourth instalment 
for the .completion of Cruiser A, 
known as Ersatz Preussen. 


SPAIN, ITALY AND PORTUGAL 


HE fall of the 
Spanish Mon- 
archy, the abdi- 


cation of King Alfonso 
XIII and the establish- 
ment of a Spanish republic were the 
momentous results of a Republican 
landslide in the municipal elections 
held on April 12. On April 13 the 
Cabinet, headed by Admiral Aznar, 
resigned, and the Republican junta, 
headed by Niceto Alcala Zamora, is- 
sued an ultimatum that a revolution 
would be called at dusk if the King 
refused to abdicate. By 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon it became known that 
Alfonso had acceded to the demand, 
and amid wild cheering the first Re- 
publican flag was run up over a gov- 
ernment building. 

With the utmost secrecy King Al- 
fonso slipped out of the gate of the 
palace garden that night and made his 
way to Cartagena, where a ship was 
waiting to take him to Marseilles. It 
was said that he was bound for Eng- 
land, where he intended to reside. In 
relinquishing the Spanish throne, 
which has been held by the Bourbons 
since the accession of Philip V in 1700 
with only two slight interruptions 
(Joseph Bonaparte in 1808 and Ama- 
deo of Savoy in 1870, followed by the 
short-lived republic), Alfonso made 
no formal statement of abdication. He 
simply left the country to save his 
people from revolution and bloodshed 
and to give them the opportunity to 
decide by peaceful, democratic meth- 
ods whether they wanted a republic 
or a monarchy. In this way he did 
not preclude the possibility of a re- 
turn to the throne should the Spanish 
people ever want him back. 

Zamora immediately proclaimed a 
republic, with himself as Provisional 
President, and announced a six-fold 
program. This envisaged the elec- 
tion of a Constitutional Cortez, 
“the supreme and direct organ of 
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the national will,” to 
which “the govern- 
ment will submit its 
collective and _ indi- 
vidual acts.” It un- 
dertook to make a “purifying exami- 
nation” of all the acts left pending by 
the Parliament dissolved in 1923 and 
to reform the despotic abuses of civil 
and military organizations. It guar- 
anteed religious and civil liberty as 
well as respect for private property. 
It foreshadowed a comprehensive pro- 
gram of agrarian and land reform, 
perhaps Spain’s most pressing prob- 
lem. This manifesto was signed by 
members of the tentative Cabinet, 
whose selection was made public on 
April 14. 

The fact that neither the Church, 
the army nor the Liberals, of whom 
the exiled Santiago Alba is the leader, 
stood by the King at the end was in- — 
terpreted as meaning that these pow- 
erful factions would support the Re- 
publicans, at least for the present. 
Provisional President Zamora has had 
a distinguished career, not only as an 
Opposition leader but also in the fold 
of the monarchy. Until 1923, when, 
under Primo de Rivera’s dictatorship, 
he turned Republican, Zamora had 
held an imposing list of government 
offices as a Minister in three Cabinets, 
member of Parliament, Under-Secre- 
tary of Finance and Postmaster Gen- 
eral. As leader of the unsuccessful 
revolt of last December, Zamora was 
sent to prison, where he remained un- 
til court-martialed, sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment and paroled on 
March 24. It was reported that while 
Zamora was in prison he was con- 
sulted by José Antonio Sanchez 
Guerra, who last February attempted 
to form a Liberal-Monarchist coali- 
tion Cabinet. The Monarchists, how- 
ever, objected to any such alliance, and 
Guerra was forced to resign the task 
to Admiral Aznar. 
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To those who were in close touch 
with affairs the deposition of the 
monarchy and the formation of a re- 
public has for some time been consid- 
ered imminent, It appeared to be the 
general consensus of opinion that 
King Alfonso had bowed as gracefully 
as possible to the inevitable. As an 
editorial in the London Daily Herald 
expressed it: 


Alfonso’s fall was inevitable. Super- 
ficial observers, impressed by his abil- 
ity, his astuteness and his personal 
courage, believed to the last that he 
would hold his throne and keep democ- 
racy in check. He was the idol of reac- 
tion in every European country. But in 
a struggle between one man and a na- 
tion the nation is bound in the end to 
prevail. So Don Alfonso’s long fight to 
impose upon the twentieth century the 
political ideas of the eighteenth has 
ended, as it was bound to end. Had he 
possessed in addition to those other 
qualities the imagination to realize that 
in a modern world he must be a modern 
King, had he helped instead of opposing 
the development of constitutional gov- 
ernment, had he cooperated with his 
people instead of seeking to rule them, 
he would not now be on his way to 
exile. He might have been the first of 
Spain’s democratic Kings.. He chose in- 
stead to be the last of her despots. 


In preparation for the elections, 
which precipitated the fall of the mon- 
archy the King decreed the re-estab- 
lishment of constitutional guarantees. 
Freedom of the press and public meet- 
ings had already been permitted, but 
this decree went further, providing 
against invasion of the home without 
a search warrant. It was, in fact, the 
first time in seven years that all con- 
stitutional guarantees have applied. 
However, in spite of the avowed free- 
dom of the press, the government was 
said to have influenced the sale of two 
of the leading newspapers, El Sol and 
La Voz, to new owners, with the aim of 
thus indirectly moderating their lib- 
eral propaganda. As far as political 
meetings were concerned, complete 
freedom of utterance appears to have 
been allowed. All factions accordingly 
entered with fervor into the campaign. 
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Alcala Zamora, recently released from 
prison, continued to assail the mon- 
archy. Santiago Alba, after a self- 
imposed exile of eight years, returned 
to Spain and made clear that his posi- 
tion was on the side of those who 
wanted a really constitutional conven- 
tion to decide between a monarchy 
and a republic. The university stu- 
dents continued to support the Repub- 
lican movement and attempted demon- 
strations in favor of amnesty for all 
political prisoners. 
In the midst of the turmoil General 
Ricardo Burquette, President of the 
Supreme Military Court, made a public 
announcement that he would arrest 
the first General who tried to set up 
another military dictatorship. As the 
army is supposed to be the chief sup- 
port of the monarchy, such a state- 
ment created a great sensation. The 
General was promptly deposed from 
his position by the King, found guilty 
of violating the law prohibiting army 
officers from making political state- 
ments, and sentenced to two months’ 
imprisonment. F 
A court-martial for trying seventy- 
seven rebels implicated in the Span- 
ish Republican uprising last Decem- 
ber was held at Jaca from March 
12 to 17. Cheers from the crowds 
gathered outside the prison where 
the trial took place indicated that 
the accused did not represent an 
altogether lost cause. The seriousness 
of their offense from the military 
point of view, however, was evidenced 
by the demand of the prosecution that 
sixty of the rebels be punished with 
life imprisonment and five of them 
with death. The defense maintained, 
first, that they had not acted till they 
had been assured that a republic had 
already been proclaimed and widely 
accepted, and, second, that in any 
case they were rebelling against “an 
illegally constituted dictatorship.” 
After long deliberation it was an- 
nounced that the judges had inflicted 
the death penalty only on Captain Sal- 
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vadore Sediles, while the four others 
for whom the death penalty had been 
demanded were given life imprison- 
ment. The rest also received lighter 
penalties than had been demanded. 
The one death sentence was promptly 
commuted by King Alfonso. 

The Jaca court-martial was followed 
a few days later by the trial in Madrid 
of the civilian members of the pro- 
visional Republican government of last 
December. This included Niceto Alcala 
Zamora, the candidate for the Presi- 


dency, and several of his colleagues, 


who had signed a_ revolutionary 
proclamation. The defense resolved 
itself largely into an attack on the 
present régime and an attempt to 
justify the use of force against what 
was claimed to be an illegal govern- 
ment. “There cannot be rebellion 
against illegally constituted author- 
ity,” argued Senor Ossorio y Galardo, 
the chief counsel. ‘In countries where 
there is no justice or legal authority 
there can be no rebels. Any attempt 
to change a constitutional government 
must be punished. This is the law in 
all States, but no attempt has been 
made to change that, since the consti- 
tutional monarchy already was non- 
existent.” The leader, Sefor Zamora, 
took full responsibility for his actions. 
He represented, he declared, 22,000,000 
Spaniards. “From being a Crown Min- 
ister,” he went on, “I have become a 
Republican revolutionary. In my being 
there lies a deep conviction that by 
being a Republican I can best serve 
Spain. My work is that of restoring 
justice in a land where legality has 
disappeared. * * * When the in- 
telligent, educated, worth-while peo- 
ple of the country want a change of 
régime and the way of legality re- 
mains closed to them, force is the only 
thing that can be employed to gain 
their ends. Some die for the sake of a 
cause, but when men die unjustly in 
defense of their ideals they become 
glorified.” 

In spite of their attacks on the 
monarchy, the accused received the 


comparatively light sentences of six 
months and one day’s imprisonment 
and were immediately released on 
parole. 

During all this political strife, nego- 
tiations begun last Fall for the stabili- 
zation of the peseta were in progress, 
and an announcement was finally 
made on March 26 that a short-term 
credit operation involving a loan of 
$60,000,000 to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, in which American banking 
groups had participated, had been ar- 
ranged. The transaction was looked 
upon in some quarters as a notable 
achievement by the Bank for Interna- 
tional Settlements and also as indicat- 
ing a belief in the stability of the 
Spanish monarchy. Others professed 
to see in it only another evidence of 
political corruption in Spain. 


THE ITALIAN BUDGET 

The Italian Government in present- 
ing its 1931-32 budget was obliged to 
report reduced receipts, and therefore 
to cut expenses. As one measure of 
economy it was decided to abolish the 
offices of 145 government officials, a 
step which was expected to result in a 
saving of about $100,000 a year. At 
the same time, in order to encourage 
tourist travel in Italy, a new office 
was created, to be held by an Under- 
Secretary of State for Tourism. A few 
days later Mussolini announced that 
salary reductions had reached their 
limit. 

In her political relations with her 
neighbors, Italy is said to be drawing 
closer to Austria and Germany, 
though, according to her spokesmen, 
this by no means implies a military 
league, and is quite different from the 
entente between Rumania, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Yugoslavia, which she de- 
nounces as a “military alliance under 
the direction of a French General.” 
Italy is concerned over her commer- 
cial relations with Yugoslavia because, 
as a writer in the Giornale d’Italia 
points out, while Italy continues to be 
a good customer of Yugoslavia, her 
neighbor across the Adriatic is buying 
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less and less from Italy in proportion 


to other countries. Another cause of 
Italy’s complaint is the failure of the 
Yugoslav Government to prevent at- 
tacks by Slav terrorists on the lives 
of Italian customs guards and militia- 
men. 


REVOLT IN MADEIRA 
Early in April a revolt broke out 
among the troops stationed at Fun- 
chal in Madeira. The Civil Governor 
and the commissioners sent from Lis- 
bon to reach a settlement with the 
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leaders of a recent general strike were 
made prisoners and General Sousa 
Diaz was proclaimed Civil and Mili- 
tary Governor. The revolt did not ap- 
pear to have as its goal autonomy or 
independence, but to be directed solely 
against the Carmona dictatorship. 
Troops were dispatched from Lisbon 
to quell the uprising and to restore 
the authority of the government. On 
April 9 it was reported that the re- 
bellious movement had spread to the 
Azores and meanwhile Lisbon had as- | 
sumed the aspect of an armed camp. 
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UCH improved 
in health, Mar- 
shal Pilsudski 


arrived in Warsaw on 
March 29 after a four 
months’ absence in Madeira. Things 
went rather badly in the capital 
during his absence, and he found 
the budgetary equilibrium in grave 
danger of being upset by the economic 
crisis. Indeed, it is understood that his 
prompt return was asked by the gov- 
ernment in order that he might view 
the situation at close range, and per- 
haps engineer the strong measures of 
economy which the Slawek Ministry 
had not felt competent to undertake. 
Restoration of the budget, the Mar- 
shal declared in his first reported in- 
terview, is the country’s gravest need 
and the government’s first duty. The 
hold which the dictatorship still pos- 
sesses in the republic has received new 
and striking proof. 

There is pending before Parliament 
the project of a new national Consti- 
tution, which if adopted would, in the 
opinion of all the Opposition parties, 
have the effect of stabilizing and in- 
definitely perpetuating the principle 
of dictatorship. In a speech in the 
Sejm expounding the plan, on March 
2, the chairman of the government 
bloc declared that the existing consti- 
tution (promulgated in 1921) “col- 
lapsed in the great days of May, 1926, 
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making room for a 
mightier and more 
practical one which has 
filled the new frame- 
work with quite a dif- 
ferent substance,” and that the time 
had come when “the new substance 
must take new form.” The pro- 
posed Constitution differs from the 
present one mainly in its pro- 
visions relating to the Presidency 
of the republic. Instead of being 
elected by the National Assembly, 
composed of the members of the two 
legislative chambers (on the French 
model), the President would be chosen 
by direct popular vote from two can- 
didates, one designated by the two 
houses and the other by the retiring 
President. The President would re- 
ceive large accretions of power, in- 
cluding the right to convene and dis- 
solve Parliament, to appoint Minis- 
ters and judges and one-third of the 
Senators, to sign and ratify treaties 
without approval by Parliament, to 
veto bills, to decide disputed elections 
and to issue decrees with the force of 
law. Parliament could still turn out a 
Ministry, but only by an absolute ma- 
jority; and Ministers would be de- 
clared responsible not only to the Sejm 
but also to the President. In short, the 
President would become, by regular 
constitutional provision, the custodian 
of all the high powers (and more) 
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that for nearly five years have been 
wielded by the President nominally, 
but in actual fact on an extra-consti- 
tutional basis by Marshal Pilsudski. 


The revision passed its first reading 
in the Sejm in mid-March and was re- 
ferred to the Constitutional Commit- 
tee. It is doubtful whether the requi- 
site two-thirds majority can be se- 
cured, but even if the present period 
of economic and financial embarrass- 
ment seems an inopportune time in 
which to agitate fundamental consti- 
tutional changes, the subject promises 
to engross attention in one way or an- 
other until the theory and fact of 
Poland’s constitutional status are 
more completely harmonized. The last 
general election turned largely on this 
issue; and on it Pilsudski won his first 
clear majority in Parliament. 

Nearly five years were required to 
bring Poland and Germany to the 
point of signing a trade convention; 


and practically another year elapsed 
before the Polish Sejm could be in- 
duced to ratify it. Ratification, how- 
ever, finally took place on March 12, 
at the close of an all-night session. At 
the same time a Polish-German liqui- 
dation treaty of October, 1929, set- 
tling a number of issues arising out 
of the cession of German territory to 
Poland, was approved. The trade 
treaty was originally intended to in- 
crease the exportation of Polish agri- 
cultural products to Germany. In the 
interval since it was signed, however, 
Germany has twice raised her tariff 
on such commodities; and it is widely 
considered in Poland that the agree- 
ment will have little practical value 
except in a political way as an evi- 
dence of the country’s willingness to 
cooperate with other States in main- 
taining normal commercial relations. 

It was announced on March 13 that 
a French loan to Poland of about 
$40,000,000 had been negotiated and 
that the contract was expected to be 
signed within a few days. The chief 
participant was the Schneider-Creuzot 
group (the Banque de Pays du Nord) ; 
and the money is to be used mainly 
for the completion of a railway line 
from Upper Silesia to the port of 
Gdynia. 


CZECHOSLOVAK FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS 

During the third week of March a 
deputation from Prague traveled to 
Vienna confidently expecting to nego- 
tiate a much-needed trade convention 
with Austria, only to have the ground 
cut from under its feet by the star- 
tling announcement of the intention of 
Austria and Germany to enter into a 
customs union. Without further par- 
ley, the delegation returned home, 
where strong feeling on the subject 
of the proposed union had already de- 
veloped. It was reported on March 30 
that Foreign Minister Benes planned 
to visit Belgrade in April on his way 
to Athens; and naturally it was sur- 
mised that his intention had some- 
thing to do with a proposal current in 
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Little Entente circles to counter the 
Austro-German union with a similar 
Rumanian-Yugoslav-Czechoslovak eco- 
nomic alliance. There was no room for 
doubt that at Prague, as at Bucharest 
and Belgrade, the Austro-German pro- 
posal was viewed as highly inimical to 
a general European economic solu- 
tion. However, on April 7, it was an- 
nounced that the Czechoslovak com- 
mercial delegation would soon return 
to Vienna to reopen the negotiations 
for a commercial treaty. 

The possibility of strong measures 
to be taken by the Little Entente con- 
certedly was heightened by the sign- 
ing at Prague, on March 31, of a new 
trade convention between two of the 
members—Czechoslovakia and Yugo- 
slavia. Indeed, Minister of Commerce 
Demetrovitch, the Yugoslav represen- 
tative at the ceremony, frankly told 
press representatives that this agree- 
ment did not exhaust the possibilities 
of economic rapprochement between 
the two States. 

The Spring session of the Czecho- 
slovak Parliament opened on March 5, 
with provision for more extensive 
highway building and for water con- 
servation and land improvement as 
principal topics for consideration, but 
no one doubted that a large share of 
the time and energy of both Senate 
and Chamber of Deputies would, as 
usual, be squandered in discussing 
-matters of a merely partisan charac- 
ter. However, a notable speech by Dr. 
Spina, one of the two German mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, delivered at a 
congress of the German Farmers 
party, called attention in reassuring 
fashion to a remarkable improvement 
of relations between the German and 
Czech elements of the population 
which has taken place during the five 
years since the Farmers party took 
the decisive step of accepting Minis- 
terial portfolios and of turning its 
back on the policy of abstention and 
negation pursued by the German 
parties from 1918 to that time. 

The action of an electoral court on 
Feb. 24 in depriving Dr. Karl Pergler, 
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former Czechoslovak consul at Wash- 
ington and at Tokyo, of his parliamen- 
tary seat, on the ground that he is not 
a Czechoslovak citizen, continued for 
weeks afterward to stir popular and 
parliamentary protest. On March 5, M. 
Striberny, an Opposition Deputy, 
sharply attacked the government’s at- 
titude on the matter; and a few days 
later he produced documents purport- 
ing to establish Dr. Pergler’s citizen- 
ship. On March 17, Foreign Minister 
Benes, against whom the attack had 
been chiefly directed, replied at length, 
charging that the documents had been 
stolen, and arguing that the case was 
neither so doubtful nor so important 
as the public imagined. 


NEW RUMANIAN MINISTRY 

The long-predicted coalition Min- 
istry in Rumania seemed about to be- 
come fact when Nicholas Titulescu, 
Rumanian Minister in London, was re- 
called by King Carol and entrusted 
with the formation of a new Cabinet. 
The Mironescu Government resigned 
on April 4, when it was unable to 
agree with King Carol on the filling 
of the post of the Minister of Com- 
merce, made vacant when M. Manoi- 
lescu, a friend and long-time sup- 
porter of the King, resigned a few 
days earlier. Whether Nicholas Titu- 
lescu would be able to form a govern- 
ment and gain the support of Parlia- 
ment was uncertain at this writing, 
but it was feared that a virtual dicta- 
torship might be established if he 
failed to gain Parliamentary support. 

After many weeks of delicate nego- 
tiations, the terms of a French loan to 
Rumania were finally signed at Paris 
on March 10. The face value of the 
loan is $50,000,000, but when the vari- 
ous liquidation operations, including 
the taking up of short-term credits in 
London and New York, are completed, 
the actual amount of new money re- 
ceived by the Bucharest Government 
will not exceed $26,000,000. The ar- 
rangement is the second part of the 
so-called Rumanian stabilization loan, 
the first part having been provided 
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for in 1929. In lending money to the 
States of Central and Eastern Europe, 
France always has political considera- 


tions in mind; in the case of Rumania, 


Poland (and also Yugoslavia, with 
which loan negotiations have also been 
in progress) it is the desirability of 
stabilizing the internal situation in 
countries which form bulwarks against 
the possible advance of bolshevism. 
To insure that the proceeds of the 
Rumanian loan would be put to the 
best possible use, the Paris Govern- 
ment insisted that the French Con- 
troller who has been attached to the 
National Bank of Rumania since the 
conclusion of the first part of Ru- 
manian stabilization in 1929 should be 


- retained during the life of the new 


loan. This caused immediate resent- 
ment on the part of the governor of 
the bank, M. Burileanu, who was 
thereupon summarily dismissed from 
his post upon the personal order of 
King Carol. 


HUNGARIAN FINANCIAL INDE- 
PENDENCE 


Practically a year ago an agree- 
ment was reached at The Hague and 
Paris regulating reparations pay- 
ments among the Eastern States, and 
thus liquidating the financial heritage 


-of the war as it affected that section 


of the world. The settlement has still 
to take effect, however, owing to the 
failure of the French Government to 
ratify it. The effect has been not only 


_to keep the Hungarian “optants” wait- 


ing for compensation for their prop- 
erties confiscated by the victorious 
Succession States but to postpone 
Hungary’s recovery of full financial 
sovereignty, and consequently to pre- 
vent her from obtaining the foreign 
loan which she so ardently desires. It 
was, therefore, with a thrill of hope 
that Hungarians heard, early in 
March, that the 1930 agreement had 
been unanimously approved by a par- 
liamentary committee at Paris and in 
all probability would presently receive 
the necessary endorsement of Parlia- 
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ment itself. During five years before 
1929 Hungary received almost $250,- 
000,000 from foreign long-term loans, 
two-fifths coming from the United 
States. Since the date mentioned, how- 
ever, she has been obliged to subsist 
on short-term loans granted by her 
own banks, apart from a single ad- 
vance of $12,500,000 by an Anglo- 
American consortium organized by 
the Rothschilds. The situation is at 
present especially acute because, for 
the first time since Jeremiah Smith, 
the American commissioner, superin- 
tended its financial reconstruction six 
years ago the country is threatened 
with a deficit. 


The Hungarian press and public 
were visibly aroused by the projected 
customs union of Austria and Ger- | 
many, and the Pester Lloyd has taken 
the position that if the union is con- 
summated, Hungary either must be al- 
lowed to join the combination or will 
have to look around for some outside 
aid against the danger of commercial 
isolation. 


Archduke Albrecht, former candi- 
date for the Hungarian throne, set 
out for Belgium on March 16 to visit 
Archduke Otto and formally renounce 
all his royal rights in order that he 
may obtain validation as a private in- 
dividual of his marriage last August 
to Mme. Irene Lelbach, who is not of 
royal blood. 


That Albania remains a potential 
cause of war between Yugoslavia and 
Italy received fresh emphasis in the 
middle of March when spirited official 
protest was voiced at Belgrade against 
thinly veiled charges by King Zog 
that plans were afoot on Yugoslav soil 
for a raid across the Albanian border. 
In a statement given out by King 
Alexander, Yugoslavia was repre- 
sented as desirous of peace, but pre- 
pared to fight rather than see Alba- 
nian independence extinguished. 

When the Yugoslav dictatorship 
was established two years ago one of 
its major tasks was to obtain two 


- loans, one for stabilization and the 
other for the construction of roads 
and railways. Except for a loan of 
$22,000,000 obtained from the Swedish 
Match Company in 1929 in exchange 
for the match monopoly, nothing has 
as yet been secured—principally, it 
would appear, because of unwilling- 
ness to accept certain conditions upon 


_ which the British and French bankers 


have steadily insisted. Negotiations at 
Paris have been going on during 
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recent weeks, but with no assurance 
of success. 


On a recent visit to Paris, ex-King 
George of Greece made no secret of 
his hope of reascending the throne 
at Athens, and declared that powerful — 
influences are at work to bring about 
such an event. The former sovereign 
has been in exile since 1923. He is said 
to attach much importance to the fact 
that he never abdicated. 


NATIONS OF NORTHERN EUROPE 


NE of the sensa- 
tions of the re- 
cent political 


history of Sweden was 
the announcement on 
March 3 of the formation of a new po- 
litical party. The announcement ap- 
peared in the Stockholm newspapers 
over the names of forty former sup- 
porters of the Conservatives and in- 
cluded signatures of several men of 
prominence, including Dr. Arne Fors- 
sell, Dr. R. Essen, Professor G. Fors- 
sell and T. Telander, the editor-in- 
chief of the Aftonbladet. The state- 
ment contained an indictment of the 
policies of the Conservative group and 
appealed for support for the “Free 
Rights” candidates in the Stockholm 
municipal election on March 19. 


While the occasion for the appear- 


ance of the new party was the mu- 
nicipal election, its general causes are 
national and go back half a dozen 
years and more. Since the Trygger 
Ministry of 1923-1924, the Conserva- 
tive party has been compelled to con- 
tend with an internal opposition. 
When the present Conservative Cabi- 
net, headed by Admiral Lindman, as- 
sumed office in June last year, it 
found itself confronted by a contin- 
gent of discontented members, ably 
led by Dr. Arne Forssell. 

In its indictment of the Conserva- 
tives, the new party declares that un- 
der their auspices the Riksdag has 
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become bureaucratic, 
that the desire to re- 
main in power has led 
to an economic policy 
: which has _ accepted 
protectionism as the cure for nearly 
every economic problem; bossism in 
politics has been permitted to flour- 
ish, and national defense has been 
neglected. The ‘Free Rights” party 
has also declared for the abolition of 
the existing liquor control by means 
of a gradual modification of the Bratt 
system. 

The new party obtained negligible 
support in the election on March 19. 
The major groups received votes as 
follows: Socialists, 105,146; Con- 
servatives, 70,818; Liberals, 11,958; 
the combined Kihlhom and Sillen 
Communists, 18,350. However, the 
4,353 votes polled by the “Free Right”’ 
do not appear to constitute a reliable 
measure of their strength. Dr. Fors- 
sell is one of the ablest speakers in. 
the Riksdag, and thoroughly versed 
in the arts of the political game. In 
the Aftonbladet, the group has a 
newspaper of influence, and while the 
signers of the manifesto represent, 
for the most part, the official and 
military class, they may draw a good 
deal of strength from the voters who 
have found Conservative concessions 
to the Agrarian elements far from 
satisfactory. 

An indication of the position in the 
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National Legislature was given by the 
' sugar duties act, passed on March 14. 
The Conservative party, supported by 
the Agrarian Union, had proposed a 
protective measure which would have 
added between 17,000,000 and 18,000,- 
000 kroner (a krona is worth 26.8 
cents) to the consumers’ yearly sugar 
bill. Instead of increasing the duties, 
however, the Riksdag voted to grant 
the sugar-beet interests a direct sub- 
sidy, amounting to approximately 
3,800,000 kroner a year. 

On March 18 both houses of the 
Riksdag accepted the government’s 
proposal for Sweden’s accession to the 
international convention providing for 
financial assistance to an attacked 
State. 


DANISH DISARMAMENT ISSUE 

Since the Danish elections in the 
Spring of 1929, when the Socialist 
Stauning Ministry was placed in of- 
fice, the question of disarmament has 
been one of the pressing problems in 
Danish politics. A new stage was 
reached on March 3, when the dis- 
armament bill successfully passed the 
second reading in the Folketing. 


There were 68 votes in favor of the 
bill; sixty-two deputies, representing 
the Venstre and the Conservatives, 
abstained from voting. The opponents 
of a reduction of land and naval 
armament added a statement of their 
views to the proposal of the disarma- 
ment committee. The program was 
condemned on the grounds that iso- 
lated disarmament would mean a loss 
of Denmark’s influence and prestige 
among the members of the League of 
Nations and would also constitute a 
serious threat to the sovereignty of 
the country. It was urged that Den- 
mark should find a solution for the 
problem by cooperating with Norway, 
Sweden and Finland. On March 11 the 
proposal finally passed the third read- 
ing in the Folketing by a vote of 77 to 
64. The majority consisted of the So- 
cialists and the Radicals. Action on 
the part of the Landsting is still neces- 
sary, and since the Landsting has per- 
sistently opposed the program of the 
Stauning Ministry, an adverse vote is 
likely. 

The present situation throws into 
bold relief the difficulties which have 
disturbed the relations between the 
Ministry and the upper house. More 
particularly, it gives added point to 
the statement, made on several oc- 
casions during the past two years by 
Premier Stauning, that the Landsting 
should be mended or ended. The 
Premier declared, in the latter part of 
February of this year, that Danish 
democracy stands ready to open a 
constitutional fight for the abolition 
of the upper house, unless the Lands- 
ting abandons its policy of killing all 
important measures that come before 
it from the lower branch of the Leg- 
islature, 


FINNISH PROHIBITION PROBLEM 

Like Banquo’s ghost, the Finnish 
prohibition problem will not down. 
Last December the Svinhufvud Gov- 
ernment sponsored a bill providing 
for an increase in the legal alcoholic 
content of beer from 1.6 per cent to 
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2.4 per cent (by weight). The bill 


was defeated, but was reintroduced 
some weeks later. Contrary to the ex- 
pectations of the friends of the meas- 
ure, the economic committee, to 
which it had been submitted, recom- 
mended on March 13, by a vote of 9 
to 7, that it be rejected. 

Meanwhile, the country was being 
canvassed by a non-partisan woman’s 
organization, formed to obtain some- 
thing like a nation-wide expression 
of opinion on the prohibition ques- 
tion. The result of their efforts was 
a mass petition, signed by approxi- 
_ mately 100,000 women from all parts 
of the country, to the President of 
the republic, asking for repeal of 
the law. The twelve-year prohibition 
_ period, it was asserted, has not in- 
- creased temperance; on the contrary, 
it has made conditions worse. 

The formation of a new Cabinet, 
necessitated by the election of Prime 
Minister Svinhufvud to the Presi- 
dency, was completed on March 20. 
The Ministry is headed by an Agra- 
rian, J. E. Sunila, who served in the 
same capacity in 1927-28. His party 
is represented by six members of the 
present Ministry; of the remaining 
portfolios four are held by the Coali- 
tionists, one by the Progressives and 
two by the Swede-Finn party. The 
Socialists, who in the October, 1930, 
election obtained 66 out of the 200 
seats in Parliament, and thus became 
the largest group in the Legislature, 
are not represented. The Sunila Gov- 
ernment, however, controls (if the 
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party lines that now exist remain 
intact) 1383 votes, and thus seems to 
be in a strong position. 


NEW LATVIAN MINISTRY 


The Latvian Ministerial crisis, pre- 
cipitated by the resignation of the 
Emgals Cabinet, was brought to an 
end on March 24 when M. Karl UI- 
manis succeeded in forming a new 
government. M. Ulmanis, who was 
the first Premier of independent Lat- 
via (in 1918-19) and served, before 
his return to Latvia, as instructor in 
the Department of Agriculture at the 
State University of Nebraska, holds 
two portfolios, those of Prime Min- 
ister and Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
The Ministry of Finance is headed by 
M. Annus, the Ministry of War by 
M. Laimins, and the Ministry of Edu- 
cation by M. Zimelns. 


On March 20 the Lithuanian Gov- 
ernment took steps to defend itself 
against the opposition which for some 
time has carried on aggressive propa- 
ganda. Eix-President Grinius, the lead- 
er of the National Socialist party, and 
M. Slezevicius, a member of the same 
party, were questioned by the police 
concerning the circulation of litera- 
ture designed to damage the position 
and prestige of the Ministry. The 
incident evoked considerable com- 
ment, and it was reported that M. 
Grinius assumed ull responsibility 
for circulating the matter which the 
Cabinet found objectionable. 


THE SOVIET UNION 


OR the second 

KF time within three 
months the peo- 

ple of Russia have been 

treated to the spec- 

tacle of a great treason trial at which 

men of prominence have confessed to 

conspiracy against the Soviet State 

involving foreign intervention. On this 
second occasion the group on trial 
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was composed of old 
revolutionaries, leaders 
of the Menshevist sec- 
tion of the Russian So- 
cial Democrats. Two 
of their number, Groman and Gins- 
berg, had collaborated with Lenin 
when he founded in 1897 the party 
of which the Communists are the off- 
spring. Two others had held high 
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posts in the Soviet administration, 
Berlatsky as an official in the State 
Bank and Yakubovitch in the Trade 
Commissariat. Associated with them 
were Gvozdyoff, former Minister in 
the Kerensky Cabinet, and Nekrasov, 
once vice president of the Russian 
Duma. Their confessions related how 
they had become convinced in 1928 
that the Five-Year Plan would put an 
end to their hopes of a gradual evolu- 
tion of Soviet institutions toward 
moderate socialism and how since that 
time they had built up an interven- 
tionist conspiracy with the leaders of 
their party in Germany while prac- 
ticing continuous sabotage at home. 

As in the case of the Ramsin trial 
last Winter, the Soviet officials made 
elaborate preparations to turn this 
event into a great national sensation. 


In this they were unsuccessful. The 


trial evoked an apathetic response 
from the public, and was brought to 
an end on March 9 without dramatic 
incident. Light prison sentences were 
imposed on the conspirators despite 
the eagerness with which they had 
proclaimed their guilt. It is obvious 
that the management of these recur- 
rent events is part of the Communist 
strategy to strengthen their political 
hold on the Russian masses, and to 
maintain the public spirit at the ex- 
alted level of zeal and devotion de- 
manded by the tension of daily life, 
by keeping in the foreground the 


bogy of a foreign enemy. 


The Sixth All-Union Soviet Con- 
gress completed its sessions on March 
17. Its principal accomplishment was 
the reinstatement in official favor of 
Rykov, Bukharin and Tomski, the tri- 
umvirate of the Right Wing who were 
deposed last year for their opposition 
to Stalin’s policies. At that time 
Rykov was driven from his post as 
Premier, Bukharin was removed from 
the powerful Politburo, and Tomski, 
having shortly before lost his position 
as head of the Labor Department, 
was placed under the han. These 
events involving personages of such 


prestige were accepted as the final 


demonstration of Stalin’s power. Now ~ 


all three are restored to positions on 
the Central Executive Committee; | 
and Rykov is given an important ad- 
ministrative post as Minister of Posts 
and Telegraphs. It is expected that 
many others of less importance who 
fell from favor in the infra-party con- 
flict last year will be brought back 
into the fold with these leaders. In 
thus forgiving and reinstating his 
quondam opponents Stalin gives even 
more impressive evidence of his se- 
curity as leader than in his punish- 
ment of them. This is the first time 
that an opponent of his has been re- 
stored to high position after an open 
conflict. Stalin’s character, as dis- 
closed by his career, is certainly free 
from the human weakness of soft- 
heartedness and compassion; it is not 
from such motives that he now ex- 
tends the olive branch to Rykov and 
his associates. The event is an indica- 
tion of the seriousness of the task 
confronting the dictators of Russia 
and of the imperative need to enlist 
all the available talent of the party. 
The congress received with acclaim 
the report of J. A. Yakovlev, Com- 
missar of Agriculture of the Soviet 
Union, showing the continued prog- 
ress of the agrarian program. In 
1928, 400,000 families with 5,000,000 
acres of land joined the collectives; 
in 1929 the numbers increased to 
1,500,000 families with 15,000,000 
acres of land; by the end of 1930 
7,500,000 households had joined and 
106,000,000 acres were under cultiva- 
tion by the collectives. The latest of- 
ficial summary, as of Feb. 20, 1931, 
showed 8,250,000 families, or upward 
of one-third of the entire peasant pop- 
ulation, and a cultivated area of 162,- 
000,000 acres organized in the new 
type of agrarian unit. At the same 
time the State farms have steadily 
increased their area to a present total 
of 12,500,000 acres, and this has had 
the result of bringing under cultiva- 
tion vast tracts of highly fertile but 


formerly uncultivated land. The effect 


of this agrarian revolution upon the 


_ grain markets of the world wiil not be 
apparent until the 100,000,000-acre 
crop of Autumn-sown grain can be 
estimated, and the results of the 
Spring sowing, now in progress, are 
known. Conservative American ob- 
servers who have followed the prog- 
ress of the agrarian program from 
inside the country are predicting that 
the world’s trade in grain must fall 
completely under Soviet domination. 
The limiting factors at the present 
time are the inability of the Soviet 
Government to supply the mechanical 
equipment, such as tractors and com- 
bines, which are an essential part of 
the new agrarian technique, and the 
difficulty of obtaining efficient labor 
from the erstwhile peasant propri- 
etors who work the large collective 
farms. The first of these difficulties 
results from the rapidity with which 
the movement has spread. Hundreds 
of thousands of tractors are: needed 
at the present moment to assure effi- 
- cient cultivation of the land, and the 
government can promise to provide 
only 120,000 during the course of the 
present year. Moreover, according to 
Yakovlev’s report, 87 per cent of the 
tractors in use are in need of repair. 
This factor, however, must become 
decreasingly an obstacle as the am- 
bitious industrial program with its 
provision of gigantic agricultural 
implement factories gets under way. 
With regard to the prevailing slack- 
ness of agricultural labor, the Con- 
gress took immediate steps to over- 
come this difficulty by abolishing 
equality of wages and introducing the 
capitalistic device of payment in ac- 
cordance with efficiency. Up to the 
present time the collective farms have 
divided their product in substantial 
equality among those who contributed 
land and live stock to their organiza- 
tion. The result of this system—obvi- 
ous at first glance to the business man 
—has been to penalize the industrious 
worker and thus indirectly to reduce 
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the product of the enterprise. In place 
of this communisitic principle the gov- 
ernment has decreed that wages must 
be paid hereafter in proportion to the 
amount of work done, or a piece rate 
system which has been tested with 
excellent results on the State farms. — 


Whether the Soviet Government 
succeeds soon or late in surmounting 
the present obstacles to effective 
agrarian production, there can be lit- 
tle doubt of its future domination of 
the world’s markets for foodstuffs. 
Russia has been in the past the prin- 
cipal supplier of wheat to interna- 
tional trade. The present agrarian 
program will increase this power be- 
yond all comparison with pre-war con- 
ditions. The State farm and the col- 
lective as forms of agrarian organiza- 
tion are vastly superior per unit of 
labor to the old peasant holdings of 
tiny areas of land scattered in isolated 
fragments over the countryside. The 
modern technique, utilizing power- 
driven machines and providing for 24- 
hour-a-day operation, wrests from the 
soil a much larger product per unit of © 
land than did the crude and tradi-< 
tional methods of the peasant. More- 
over, there has been a notable increase 
in the aggregate of land under cultiva- 
tion; and the greatest agrarian ex- 
perts of the world have collaborated 
with the Soviet Government in plan- 
ning and supervising the development. 
How long the full effect of these new 
productive forces upon the world mar- 
ket and indirectly upon the domestic 
economy of the other agrarian coun- 
tries can be postponed is a matter of 
doubt, though some unbiased experts 
hold the opinion that the current year 
will see the disappearance of the abil- 
ity of the American continent to ex- 
port wheat at a profit. Nor does the 
Soviet power extend to foodstuffs 
alone. The cotton crop, consisting of 
270,000 tons in 1929 and of 400,000 
tons in 1930, is expected before the 
end of 1931 to supply the needs of 
the Soviet textile industry, and soon 
thereafter to provide a surplus for 
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export. Similar rates of increase are 
forecast for other agrarian products. 

It is growing more obvious as the 
months pass that the world must take 
account of the growing power of the 
Soviet Union in connection with any 
proposal to stabilize economic condi- 
tions. The attempt to accomplish this 
by individual action of the nations 
intended to isolate the Soviet Union 
is surveyed in an interesting report 
published in Washington on March 21. 
Twelve governments, France, Belgium, 
Rumania, Hungary, Canada, Latvia, 
Spain, Yugoslavia, Persia, Luxem- 
burg, Tunis and the United States, 
have taken action to restrict Russian 
imports through tariffs, license sys- 
tems or embargoes. Similar action is 
pending in several other countries, 
among them Sweden, Holland and 
Argentina. But the world cannot unite 
on any such line of policy as long as 
important States such as Great 
Britain, Germany, Austria and Italy 
not only refuse to adopt restrictive 
measures but actually promote Soviet 
commerce by means of liberal credit 
guarantees. Moscow within the month 
has carried through successfully her 
negotiations with Germany for the 
extension of the trade agreement 
which expired last October. The up- 
_ roar over the proposed customs union 
between Germany and Austria has 
given the Soviet Union another oppor- 
tunity to display sympathy with the 
objectives of these powers in contrast 
to the antagonistic attitude of France. 

The necessity of a more construc- 
tive international policy at last re- 
ceived recognition by the inclusion of 
the Soviet Union in the world grain 
conference at Rome during the clos- 
ing days of March, and the belated 
request that she share in the Pan- 
European conference in May. With re- 
gard to the objectives of the grain 
conference, the Soviet Union has fre- 
quently proclaimed readiness to enter 
into the international agreements to 
stabilize the world’s markets, and on 
two occasions has given proof of sin- 
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cerity by concluding agreements of!) F| 


this nature, in respect to the oil and 
timber trades, with British interests. 
Soviet representatives reiterated this 
attitude at the Rome conference, mak- 
ing it a condition of cooperation that 
there should be no attempt to restrict 
Russia’s output of grain, but stating 
willingness to subscribe to an inter- 
national price maintenance system 
which would limit Soviet exports to 
a prearranged quota. The fact that 
the spokesmen for Canada, Australia 
and Italy took substantially the same 
position gave increased weight to the 
words of Kishin, the Soviet delegate. 

As regards the forthcoming Pan- 
European conference, it is still uncer- 
tain whether the Soviet Union will ac- 
cept the invitation to participate in 
its deliberations. The first response of 
the government made certain de- 
mands as conditions precedent to ac- 
ceptance, namely, that the conference 
be held in a country which maintains 
diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union; that it elect as its presiding 
officer the representative of such a 
country; that the Soviet Union enter 
the conference on a par with the other 
members, and that certain restric- 
tions on the agenda be removed. 
These conditions have not been ac- 
cepted, and France, the moving spirit 
of the conference, is not disposed to 
accept them, especially as they affect 
her desire to suppress the problem of 
immediate disarmament which the 
Soviet delegates are certain to ad- 
vance. 

The present trend of events empha- 
sizes the interdependence of the do- 
mestic affairs of the Soviet Union and 
the conditions prevailing in the rest 
of the world. The world-wide business 
depression has at last begun to have 
its effect upon Russia. Her ambitious 


domestic program is conditioned upon 


her ability to import and this in turn 
upon the volume of her exports. The 
general collapse of prices in the world 
markets has required her to export 
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larger aggregate quantities of com- 
' modities, in order to obtain the indis- 
pensable imports, than had been pro- 
_ vided for by the terms of her Five- 
Year Plan. Since her exports, in the 
main, are provided by depriving her 
own people of goods in urgent need, 
the business depression in the world 
at large has resulted in increased pri- 
vation within the Communist domain, 
which is presumed to be immune to 
such capitalistic phenomena. Visible 
evidence of this relationship is seen in 
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the rapidly falling export figures of 
the Soviet Union during the first 
months of 1931; and its political con- 
Sequences are foreshadowed by the 
recent intimations from Moscow that 
the pace of the Five-Year Plan is soon 
to be reduced in order to relieve the 
strain on the Russian people. The 
present headlong rate of progress 
cannot be maintained unless the na- 
tions of the world show a greater dis- 
position to facilitate their trade with 
the Soviet Union. 


THE NEAR AND MIDDLE EAST 


r NHE Grand Na- 
tional Assembly 
of Turkey on 
March 5 voted to dis- 
solve, and general elec- 
tions were ordered, to be held within 
six weeks. As was the case four years 
ago, the President will choose all the 
candidates, replacing about one-third 
of the present Deputies by more ac- 
tive men and experts in agricultural 
matters. It is aso expected that he 
will accept election by the new Parlia- 
ment for a third term. In spite of this 
strong personal control, the machinery 
of election will be altered consider- 
ably. The age of voting for males is to 
be raised from 18 years to 21, but 
the request that women be allowed to 
vote will not be granted for this elec- 
tion. While voting will not be direct, 
since no rival party is tolerated, the 
candidates recommended by the Presi- 
dent are certain of election. A practi- 
cal matter, voted unanimously by the 
Assembly, will apply to the members 
- of the new Assembly—a reduction in 
the monthly salary of Deputies from 
$250 to $175. The former figure was 
generally regarded throughout the 
country as excessive. No sweeping 
Cabinet changes are anticipated. 
Late in March President Mustapha 
. Kemal proclaimed a party reorganiza- 
tion which has a strong resemblance 
to fascism. He designated the 257 cen- 
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tres of the Turkish 
Ojak or Hearth as 
“cultural sections” of 
the People’s party. He 
said: “There comes a 
time in the life of every nation when 
it must unify all material and spir- 
itual forces. Such a time has come to 
Turkey.” 

A naval protocol between Turkey 
and Russia binds the countries not 
to build any additions to their respec- 
tive Black Sea fleets without giving 
each other six months’ notice. As 
neither country is in a financial posi- 
tion to spend money upon ships easily, 
each may well feel relief at a definite 
guarantee to maintain the naval status 
quo. Turkey reached a similar agree- 
ment with Greece some months ago 
and may hope for a naval holiday of 
considerable length. 

The fear of disease in Turkey led 
during March to action in several di- 
rections. The French Derkos Water 
Company draws its supply from a 
watershed northwest of Istanbul and 
distributes it throughout the city. A 
large number of cases of typhoid dur- 
ing the past Winter led to investiga- 
tion of the Derkos water, which was 
reported to have been found contami- 
nated with typhoid and other germs. 
The company has also had to hear 
complaints that its water supply is in- 
adequate, particularly at the time of 
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fires and that since its pipes are in- 
sufficiently extended, water in some 
parts of the city has to be carried long 
distances, often in open pails made 
from five-gallon petroleum tins. Pres- 


_ sure was brought upon the municipal- 


ity toward canceling the company’s 
concession. As a result of several mild 
Winters, bringing a great increase in 
the number of rats, it was feared that 
disease would be spread and crops 
damaged. Finally, reports arrived of 
cases of plague in Southern Russia. 
On this account the government 
ordered the frontier closed at all 
points except Rizeh, where arrivals 
from Russia were forced to submit to 
vaccination and to remain five days 
in quarantine. 


During recent weeks disturbances 
have been reported from all three of 
the portions into which the homeland 
of the Kurds is divided. The latest re- 
ports came from Ankara on April 8, 
stating that a new insurrection had 
broken out near the frontier between 
Turkey and Persia. This may or may 
not have been directly connected with 
a dispatch a few days earlier from 
Teheran, which stated that Persian 
troops had fought two hostile Kurdish 
tribes near Mount Ararat, after which 
600 Kurds fled into Turkey and were 
disarmed by Turkish authorities. Dur- 


ing March various reports came to 
the effect that Sheikh Mahmud of 
Sulaimanieh had been the object of 
attacks by forces of Iraq, with the 
attempt to capture him and prevent 
the repetition of such disturbances as 
he led last year. These various mani- 
festations may foreshadow a con- 
certed effort of the Kurds in Turkey, 
Persia and Iraq to demonstrate bhe- 
fore the world their claim to “self- 
determination.” 


THE EGYPTIAN WAFD PARTY 

The continued interest of the Egyp- 
tian population in the Wafd or Dele- 
gation party, in spite of the govern- 
ment’s measures of suppression, was 
made clear on March 15 when the 
Wafdist leader, Nahas Pasha, visited 
the Agricultural and Industrial Expo- 
sition in Cairo. Many former Senators 
and Deputies, with representatives of 
the press, met to greet Nahas Pasha, 
while a great crowd gathered and 
rushed past the hundreds of police- 
men, shouting “Long live Nahas! 
Long live the Wafd! Long live the 
Constitution!” The police fell upon the 
crowd with clubs and injured several 
persons. Twenty-three were arrested 
and taken to prison. 

The month of April was ushered in 
by the publication of a pact between 
the Wafd and Liberal parties, in line 
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with previous announcements of their 
readiness to cooperate against the 
government of Sidky Pasha. The two 
parties declared their complete agree- 
ment regarding the oppression of the 
Cabinet and the present Constitution. 
They refused to participate in elec- 
tions held under present conditions, 
and insisted that the Constitution of 
1923 is the only one valid, and that 
a Cabinet with a Parliamentary ma- 
jority behind it is the only lawful gov- 
ernment for Egypt. Only a Constitu- 
tional Government backed by a 
properly elected Parliament can con- 
clude a treaty with Great Britain. 
The leaders of the two parties, Nahas 
Pasha and Mahmud Pasha, exchanged 
visits and declared complete accord. 

The government had previously for- 
bidden Wafdist meetings anywhere in 
Egypt, as well as the publication of 
any material looking toward absten- 
tion from the election. On April 6 the 
- two leaders mentioned, with some 

‘seventy-two other important Egyp- 
tians of their parties, went to Beni- 
Suef to hold a political meeting, which 
had been widely advertised in ad- 
vance. The government had sent 
thither hundreds of policemen and 
soldiers. The party from Cairo de- 
scended from the train at Beni-Suef, 
but was not allowed to leave the plat- 
form. In the evening they were told 
that the government would use force 
if they did not leave voluntarily. A 
special train was provided for them 
and they returned to Cairo, appar- 
ently reasonably contented with their 
demonstration that the government 
would interfere forcibly with adverse 
political activity. 

On April 2 the Cabinet issued a 
decree which abolished the octroi. 
This tax, which had been enforced 
since the middle of. the nineteenth 
century, was lucrative but annoying. 
About $2,000,000 was collected an- 
nually by demanding small payments 
on all goods brought into Egyptian 
towns. The abandonment of the tax 
relieves the farmers of much trouble. 
The government expects to recoup 
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itself by a 10 per cent increase in to- 
bacco duties. 

Early in March the first air mail 
was started from Cairo toward Cape 
Town. Stopping places were Khartum 
and Mwanza, 5,114 miles from Lon- 
don. The journey to Cape Town re- 
quires another 3,000 miles of travel. 
The time from London to Mwanza is 
nine days, and the further flight is ex- 
pected to occupy two days. Twenty- 
seven main landing places and thirty 
subsidiary landing fields have been 
prepared between Cairo and Cape 
Town. 

Cabinet orders affecting salaries 
are expected to result in a decrease of 
Egyptian expenditures of $250,000 in 
the first year, and ultimately of 
$5,000,000 per year. 

A British trade mission headed by 
Sir Arthur Balfour recently spent sev- 
eral weeks in Egypt studying eco-— 
nomic conditions for the purpose of 
finding means to end the decline in 
the British share of Egyptian trade. 
British imports in Egypt declined 
from 30.5 per cent in 1913 to 20.3 per 
cent in 1930, cotton goods dropping 
from 81.8 per cent to 42.8 per cent. 
Sir Arthur Balfour found that in the 
opinion of some four hundred import- 
ers and exporters the most important 
reason was price. Not only the price 
of the goods in Great Britain, but the 
costs of packing and freight were 
higher than for similar goods from 
other countries. No exception could 
be taken to the quality and uniform- 
ity of British goods, nor the integrity 
and reliability of the British sales 
forces. French and Italian competitors 
had more carefully studied the tastes 
of Egyptians as regards the weight 
and color of fabrics. Sir Arthur Bal- 
four advised British manufacturers to 
visit Egypt periodically in order to 
study the situation and to print cata- 
logues not only in English but in 
French and Arabic. French is being 
taught to about 24,000 young Egyp- 
tians, Italian to about 3,500 and Eng- 
lish to only about 3,200. There should 
be more British trade publicity and 
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propaganda, presented in the three 
languages mentioned. British firms 
should produce also less expensive 
grades of goods, since in Egypt only 
about 1,000,000 people can buy the 
best grades, while 14,000,000 are pos- 
sible customers for other grades. 


ARAB AGITATION IN PALESTINE 

The Arabs of Palestine continued 
throughout March to agitate against 
the Jews and against the British Gov- 
ernment. They were disposed to boy- 
cott Jewish business men, particularly 
as a protest against the concession in 
Prime Minister MacDonald’s letter of 
Feb. 13, by which Jews might employ 
none but Jewish laborers in the new 
agricultural areas. On the other hand 
the Palestine Government and the 
Jewish Agency endeavored to arrange 
a round-table conference between 
Arabs and Jews in order to settle 
points of difference. 

The Arab Executive held a meeting 
on March 2 in Jerusalem at which 
twenty-five of the forty-eight mem- 
bers were present. There was fierce 
debate among extremists, who de- 
sired an official boycott of Arabs 
against Jews and abstention from the 
proposed elections for the legislative 
Assembly. The moderate majority de- 
feated both these proposals, voting to 
participate in the election, although 
adopting a resolution that “the Arab 
Executive considers itself entitled to 
boycott the Jews as a retaliatory 
measure.” The meeting refused to 
enter into conference with Dr. Weiz- 
mann, affirmed strongly its opposi- 
tion to the Balfour Declaration, ap- 
proved a vigorous memorandum with 
which the Executive had replied to 
Mr. MacDonald’s letter, and asked the 
Arab public to buy locally made cloth- 
ing and other wares. Ten days later 
the Executive issued a strong request 
to all Arabs to boycott the Jews. They 
said: ‘Sell the Jews everything except 
land and buy nothing from them.” 
This was definitely stated to be based 
upon the British recognition of ‘the 
anti-Arab labor embargo by the Jew- 
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ish settlers.” Repeated statements — 


were made that the Arabs would not — 


consent to parleys with the Jews. . 

At the end of March Dr. Weizmann, 
leader of the Zionists, announced at 
Jerusalem that he had made no effort 


toward parleys with the Arab leaders, | 


since the time was inopportune. He 
stated that Palestine Jews opposed a 
legislative council until such time as 
they had a majority in the Holy Land. 
Nevertheless, an attempt would be 


made at an opportune time to reach > 


agreement with regard to such a 
council between the Arabs, the Jews 
and the British Government. 
stated that new negotiations would be 
opened between the Jewish Agency 
and the British Cabinet in London on 
April 13, to consider, in addition to 
other subjects, a development scheme 
for Palestine. 

The British Government has de- 
cided to retain in Palestine for the 
present two battalions of infantry, 


besides two squadrons of aircraft and 


four sections of armored cars, sta- 
tioned in Palestine and Transjordan; 


$210,000 has been appropriated for © 
Palestinian defense and $500,000 for — 
defense of Transjordania. An addi- | 
tional $120,000 will be used for the ad- 


ministration of Transjordania. 


AMERICAN COLLEGES IN THE 
NEAR EAST 

The American University of Beirut 

has a maximum enrolment during 


the present year of 1,521, a number 
which includes students of thirty-five | 


nationalities. The. greatest increase 
was from Palestine, but fewer came 
from Egypt as a result of the build- 
ing up of Egyptian institutions of 
higher education. The Nursing School 


had an increase of 28 per cent, as i 


compared with 3 per cent for the en- 
tire university. Three buildings given 


by the Rockefeller Foundation for the - 


School of Medicine were occupied at 
the beginning of the university year. 

The Robert College Engineering 
School now requires five years instead 
of four for graduation. Three mem- 
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bers of last year’s class have become 
graduate students in engineering in 
the United States. Nine recent gradu- 


ates at Robert College attended the 


_ Geneva School of International Studies 
in the Summer of 1930. 
Four hundred and forty-four stu- 
dents are registered in the American 
College of Sofia, containing an equal 
number of boys and girls. All students 
are required to engage in some form 
of physical labor and by this means 
it is possible to require a fee of only 
$150 for tuition, living expenses, hos- 
pital and medical attendance. Because 
of restrictions of space, less than half 
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the students who wish to enter the 
college can be admitted. 

The International College at Smyrna 
has been conducting extension work 
in the villages in the direction of 
agricultural education. Students re- 
cently helped victims of floods to re- 
build their houses. 

Athens College, which is now five 
years old, has among its_ students 
twenty boys of Greek descent from 
the United States. The college has an 
enrolment of 340 students, 115 of 
whom are boarders. The faculty rep- 
resents thirteen American colleges 
and universities. 


THE FAR EAST 


HE first break in 
the united front 
of the National 

Government of China 
occurred on March 2 
with the resignation of Hu Han- 
min, member of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee and chairman of 
the Legislative Yuan. Chiang Kai- 
shek, president of the State Council 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Na- 
tional forces, and apparently the whole 
official body excepting Hu desired to 
have a provisional Constitution draft- 
- ed for consideration by the people’s 
conference on May 5. Hu held that the 
' time was not ripe for a Constitution 
and that it was essential to continue 
the party dictatorship of the Kuo- 
mintang for a few more years. The 
majority view was probably a move to 
win applause from Western peoples, 
sirice it would suggest the develop- 
ment of democracy. Hu’s position was 
sustained by a report on March 31 that 
the people’s conference was likely to 
be postponed because of lack of elec- 
tion machinery and of knowledge in 
distant areas of voting qualifications. 
Lin Sen, formerly vice president of 
the Legislative Yuan, became presi- 
dent when Hu Han-min’s resignation 
’ was accepted. Hu was reported under 
detention at Tangshan, and hunger- 
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striking, but mean- 
while a committee of 
ten, including Justice 
Wang Chung-hui of the 
World Court, was set 
up to draft a provisional Constitution. 

That the government was dealing 
not with mere banditry in central 
China but with a revolution became 
more obvious with its armies’ con- 
tinued failure to make appreciable 
headway in the so-called bandit-sup- 
pression campaign. At Sinyang, south- 
ern Honan, 10,000 government troops 
joined a similar number of ‘“Com- 
munists” and tore up a section of the 
Peiping-Hankow Railroad. Two hun- 
dred miles of both banks of the 
Yangtse River were reported in 
“Communist” hands and lined with 
trenches and gun emplacements. This 
fortified strip ran from a point near 
Sinti, 100 miles above Hankow, to a 
point about forty miles from Shasi. 
The cities are garrisoned by govern- 
ment forces which are content to allow 
the irregulars to roam the country- 
side. Shipping is in great danger and 
must either be convoyed by foreign 
gunboats or provided with guards and 
guns. Japanese gunboats were report- 
ed as ruthless in retaliation, British 
as aggressive and American boats as 
firing only when fired upon. The sit- 
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uation was more serious than in 1927. 
Nanning, capital of Kwangsi (not of 
Kiangsi as stated in March CURRENT 
History) continued in the hands of 
the rebellious P’ai Chung-hsi. At Can- 
ton seventy-three army officers were 
shot for participation in a Communist 
plot, while at Yunnan, Governor Yun 
Lung, favorable to Nanking, was 
driven from office but regained con- 
trol within a few days. Marshal Chang 
Hsueh-liang, at Peiping, was said to 
have prevented the sending of Shansi 
troops into Kiangsi for campaigning 
against the “Communists.” Reopening 
of the Peiping-Hankow line was offi- 
cially reported late in March, but op- 
eration apparently was spasmodic. 
Missionaries have continued to pay 
with their lives or with the fear of 
death for the policy of their organiza- 
tions in permitting them to work in 
areas from which the American Gov- 
ernment has warned them repeatedly 
to depart. Two young women, Mrs, 
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Vera White and Mrs. Victoria Miller, | 
wives of Seventh Day Adventist min- 
isters of Washington, were murdered 
at Yunnan-fu on March 15. The mur- 
derers were caught and proved to be 
discharged servants. Apparently the 
government established a censorship 
over wireless messages to the Yunnan ~ 
capital after the murders. The Rev. 
Bert Nelson of Minnesota and the Rev. 
R. N. Tvedt of Norway, captured six 
months ago, were whipped by their 
brigand captors and held for ransom. 

The situation in Szechuan was re- 
ported as conducive to a provincial 
civil war since six Generals, each with 
an army of 12,000 or more, were rivals 
for control. The National Govern- 
ment’s choice was General Liu Hsiang, 
who held Chungking and whom the 
government was supplying with air- 
planes and munitions. An important 
element in the Szechuan rivalry was 
the opium trade, which is estimated to 
involve shipments from the province 
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_ of approximately 10,000 tons annually. 


Consideration has been given to the 


establishment of an opium monopoly 
by the National Government, similar 
_ to those of Japan in Formosa, Great 
Britain in Singapore and the Straits 
Settlements and the Dutch in the East 
Indies. Dr. Wu Lien-teh, one of the 
foremost of the world’s plague special- 
ists and head of China’s newly organ- 
ized National quarantine service, re- 
cently proposed that a period of fif- 
teen years should be set within which 
the opium traffic should be termi- 
nated. During that time strict control 
of opium production by the central 
government should be maintained, du- 
ties collected by the customs service 
and a gradual process of diminution 
- of poppy cultivation and opium smok- 
~ ing be devised and put into operation. 
Dr. Wu estimated a revenue of $12,- 
500,000 gold from excise taxes and 
duties of 2,000 taels a picul (about 
$4.50 a pound) on an assumed annual 
production of 26,600,000 pounds—an 
estimate which appears much too low 
if based upon the total estimated 
product. 

The annual report of Finance Minis- 
ter T. V. Soong, issued on March 15 
and covering the period July 1, 1929- 
June 30, 1930, revealed a gross income 
of $483,000,000 silver and a deficit of 
$150,000,000 silver. Military expendi- 
_ tures totaled $245,000,000 silver. Reve- 
nue collections increased appreciably 
over those for 1928-29, in spite of 
the war with the northern coalition. 
Only a small fraction of the revenue 
was available for civil administration 
after military and interest payments 
had been made. 


CHINESE FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Documents have been published re- 
garding the return by Great Britain 
to China of residential concessions at 
Chinkiang, Kiangsu Province, and on 
the Island of Kulangsu at Amoy, 
Fukien Province. The Chinkiang con- 
‘cession was returned by an exchange 
of notes dated Oct. 31, 1929, in which 
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it was provided that Chinese posses- 
sion should be resumed on Nov. 15, 


1929, That of Amoy was made return- 


able by notes exchanged on Sept. 17, 


1930, as soon as Chinese deeds of per- 


petual lease were issued to non-Chi- 
nese lot holders in the area. Extrater- 
ritoriality discussions were initiated 
between Nanking and Tokyo at Nan- 
king on March 12. Dr. Wang, Chinese 
Foreign Minister, was reported as hav- 
ing demanded the immediate and un- 
conditional abolition of Japan’s rights 
of consular jurisdiction. Japanese pro- 
posals, as outlined by The Osaka 
Mainichi (March 15, 1931) were as 
follows: ; 

1. The possibility of giving up juris- 
diction over civil cases and minor crim- 
inal cases in the five leading cities of 
China: Peiping, Tientsin, Hankow, Can- 
ton and Shanghai. 

2. The establishment of a court in 
which there should be provision for 
Japanese judges to act in cases involv- 
ing Japanese; in other words, a mixed 
court. ; 

3. Cases involving Japanese in the in- 
terior to be brought into this mixed 
court. Presumably each of the cities 
named would have such a court. 

4. Japanese to have the same privi- 
leges as Chinese in the five cities named 
in respect to taxation, the leasing of 
land, the establishment of factories, &c. 

5. Japanese privileges of leasing land 
in special areas to be recognized. This is 
understood to refer to Manchuria. 


Dr. Wang was understood to be tak- 
ing the same attitude in negotiations 
with Great Britain, the United States 
and other powers, but his anxiety to 
report success to the people’s confer- 
ence was believed to be affecting his 
procedure. The Chinese Government 
insisted that unless agreements were 
reached by May 1, it would unilater- 
ally denounce the old treaty rights. A 
suggestive move was made, according 
to reports, when the Shanghai com- 
missioner of customs requested the 
consuls general there to remove the 
warships of their respective countries 
from the harbor. The British Minister 
was understood to have found Dr. 
Wang’s demands too peremptory and 
to have asked for time to consult his 
government. He was reported to have 
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expressed his government’s readiness 
to surrender extraterritoriality in all 
China with the sole exception of 
Shanghai. No new developments were 


reported in the Chinese-American ne- 


gotiations, 


NEW JAPANESE PREMIER 
Premier Yuko Hamaguchi of the 
. Minseito, or Liberal, party of Japan 
resigned on April 13 with his entire 
Cabinet, following the Premier’s seri- 
‘ous illness from a would-be assassin’s 
wound. He had been Premier since 
July 2, 1929. It was regarded as cer- 
tain that Reijiro Wakatsuki, also of 
the Minseito party, head of the Japa- 
nese delegation to the London naval 
conference, who was created a Baron 
on April 10, would succeed to the 
Premiership, retaining the Hamagu- 
chi Cabinet. 

“Stormy but sterile’ was the de- 
scription applied to the session of the 
Japanese Diet, which was prorogued 
on March 27. No doubt the sterility 
was partly due to the absence of Pre- 
mier Hamaguchi, who was not suf- 
ficiently well to visit the Diet until 
March 10. On March 20 his gov- 
ernment defeated a non-confidence 
motion by 239 votes to 169. The mo- 
tion sought to condemn the economic, 
diplomatic and administrative policies 
of the government. Four days earlier 
350 Right-Wing Laborites had forced 
their way into Hamaguchi’s home, de- 
manding that the bourgeois Diet be 
dissolved. Dispatches from Tokyo 
ascribed the filibustering tactics of 
the Seiyukai, principal Opposition 
party, to hopes of compelling the res- 
ignation of Hamaguchi and the loss 
of the Minseito’s majority in the 
House of Representatives through 
internal dissension. No important leg- 
islation was passed. The bills giving 
women the vote in local elections and 
legalizing trade unions were passed 
in the lower house, but were lost in 
the House of Peers. Out of 5,000,000 
industrial workers in Japan, 340,000 
are in unions, which are tolerated 

though not recognized by law. 
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JAPANESE-SOVIET DIFFICULTIES 

Difficulties with the Soviet Govern- | 
ment over the -Vladivostok branch © 
of the Bank of Chosen, the Amur 
fisheries and the attempted assassina- 
tion in Tokyo of Paul Anikeiev, Soviet 
commercial counselor, were proving 
vexatious to the Foreign Office. The 
bank was charged with speculating 
in rubles and with concealing profits 
and was fined. 2,600,000 rubles (nomi- 
nally $520,000, actually $35,000) in~ 
place of deferred taxes. The charges 
were denied and the bank declared 
that its dealings had been known to 
the Soviet authorities for four years. 
The principal function of the bank, 
the only foreign bank in the Soviet 
Union, was to finance the Japanese 
fishing companies in Siberian waters, 
including the payment of 8,000,000 to 
9,000,000 rubles annually to the Soviet 
Government in royalties on fishing 
rights. The closing of the bank 
brought a protest from the Japanese 
Government as an unjustifiable and > 
unfriendly act. The protest was based 
on the bank’s charter, but permis- 
sion to reopen the bank was refused. 
The Soviet offered to accept 35 sen 
per ruble in payment for fishery 
rights, but conditioned this upon 
Japan’s acceptance of the reservation 
of twenty-eight new fishing grounds 
to Russian fishermen. 

The attempt on the life of Ani- 
keiev, who was not seriously injured, 
occurred on March 15. The assailant, 
Nobukatsu Sato, gave himself up and 
stated to police that he held a per- 
sonal grudge against the Soviet Coun- 
selor. His statement of grievances in- 
dicated that he had lived for twenty 
years in Siberia, but had failed in 
business, for which he blamed the 
Soviet authorities. In a strong note of 
protest the Soviet Foreign Office in- 
sisted on linking the attack with the | 
fisheries dispute. Tokyo deferred an «| 
answer, regarding the charge as un- | 
founded and merely a means of 
strengthening Moscow’s hand in the 
settlement of other issues. 
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JOHN R. ALPINE 
Assistant Secretary of Labor, appointed Director of the new Federal Em- 
ployment Bureaus in the States 
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Times Wide World 
ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES 
From His Latest Photographic Portrait, taken on Dec. 10, 1930 (See 
article on page 367) 
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NICOLAS JORGA 
Who became Premier of Rumania on April 18, after the resignation of 
Premier Mironescu and the failure of Nicolas Titulescu to form a Cabinet 
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NICETO ALCALA ZAMORA 


Provisional President of Spain 


